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PREFACE. 



N 



An admirable outline of the early history of monn- 
taineering was contributed by Sir Frederick Pollock to ft 
volume of the Badminton Library. Several valuable 
(though not absolutely complete) bibliographies of the 
subject have been compiled by the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, 
Isolated incidents in mountaineering annals have been 
admirably treated in monographs and contributions to 
Alpine periodicals by Mr. C. E. Mathews, Mr. Douglas 
Fresbfield, the late Mr. Longman, M. Charles Durier, 
M. Camena d'Almeida, M. Puiseux, Mile. Mary Paillou, 
Signer Uzielli, and other writers. It seemed to me, how- 
ever, that room still remained for a book which should 
endeavour to narrate, within the convenient limits of a 
single volume, all that ia most interesting and important 
about the beginnings of expioration in the Alps, the Pyre- 
nees, and the Apennines. Various other mountain ranges 
and peaks, of course, have histories well worth writing : 
the Andes, the Caucasus, Ararat, Poiwcatapetl, and many 
more. I hope to treat of them ia another work ; it was quite 
impossible to find space to say anything about them here. 

I am aware, of course, that, in describing the early 
history of Chamonis and Mont Blanc, 1 am covering 
ground that has lately been traversed by no less an 
authority than Mr. C. E. Mathews; and, so far aa the 
great mountain itself is concerned, I cannot pretend 

ht I have much of importance to add to Mr. Mathews' 
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excellent exposition. The temptation was strong to leave 
this branch of the subject severely alone, merely referring 
those who were curioos about it to Mr, Mathews' mono- 
graph. I felt, however, that an account of the early 
mountaineers, which said nothing about the pioneers of 
the highest peak in Europe, would be sadly incomplete ; 
and wishing, so far as possible, to avoid the charge -of 
incompleteness, I decided that what I had written should 
be allowed to stand, with only such altei'ations as were 
necessitated by the careful perusal of Mr. Mathews' pages. 

My method has been, wherever it seemed feasible, to let 
the writings of the early mountaineers speak for them- 
selves. Possibly the number of textual quotations thns 
necessitated will strike some readers as excessive. Most of 
the documents which I have reproduced, however, are so 
rare that even collectors ■with long purses cannot easily 
procure them ; and I am quite persuaded that all serious 
students ol the subject will be more interested in the 
quaint originals than in any modem paraphrase. 

In conclusion, I wish to make grateful acknowledgments 
to all those who, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
have assisted me in my task ; to Mr. Coolidge, whose biblio- 
graphies did so much to facilitate research ; to Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield, whose article on Father Placidus a Spescha, in 
an early volume of the --fi/iiiie Jo«ninZ, was very helpful; to 
Mr. Mathews, who kindly lent me a rare and valuable book, 
not then to be found at the Briti.sh Museum ; to M. Charles 
Durier, who kindly helped me to puzzle out the mystery of 
Dr. Paccard's pamphlet; to Mile. Mary Paillon, who kindly 
accorded me her perroiasion to use all the material con- 
tained in her monograph on Mile. d'Angeville; and to 
Messrs. Blackwood, who kindly gave me leave to reprint 
Mr. Henry Beeve's translation of Petrarch's account of his 
ascent of Mont Ventoux. 

FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 

April 19th, 1899. 
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CHAPTER I. 

» Hebrews — The Greeks — The nomans — The Beginning of tlie 
Uiddle Ages — Earl; Asceute of IU>che Melon — Beniorks of the 
r do Yillamont, ot iix. Thomaa Coryate, and Mr. John 



I earliest mountain ascent of which any record has 
been preserved is the ascent of Mount Ararat by the 
patriarch Noah. It was accomplished in a combination 
of circumstances which is exceedingly unlikely to recur, 
and ficarcely falls within the scope of the present inquiry. 
There follow, after considerable intervals of time, the 
stories of the ascent ot Mount Moriah by the patriarch 
Abraham, and of the ascents of Sinai and Pisgah by the 
patriarch Moses. But, though the facts that Abraham 
climbed a mountain in order to offer a sacrifice, Moses in 
order to acquire the Tables of the Law, and the Saviour 
Himself in order to pray, indicate that the Hebrew race 
had, from the earliest ages, a true feeling for the solemn asso- 
ciations of the mountain -top, there is nothing in Hebrew 
hterature with which the historian ot mountaineering may 
legitimately concern himself. 

An ascent ot Etna by the philosopher Empedocles is the 
principal contribution of the ancient Greeks. The story of 
his endeavour to win himself a reputation tor immortality 
by disappearing mysteriously into the crater, and of the 

acriminatioQ exercised by the volcano, which retained the 
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philosopher but rejected his brazen slippers, is so well 
known that it would be superfluous to do more than allude 
to it ill pasaiug. A statement by Polybius, quoted by 
Strabo,' to the effect that it takes five days to climb the 
Alps, whereas Taygetus, Parnassus, Olympus, Pelion, Osaa, 
HftimuB and Ehodope can each be ascended in a single day, 
is the voice, apparently, of conjecture rather than of experi- 
ence. The only one of these peaks which we know to have 
been climbed in ancient times is Hxmus ; and Philip of 
Macedon— the mountaineer in question — took four days to 
get to the summit. He had fancied that by so doing he 
would be able to see the Adriatic and .Egean seas simul- 
taneously, but he was disappointed in his expectations. 
For the rest, there is a story to the effect that the geometer 
Xenagoras measured the height of Mount Olympus. 
There is no indication, however, that he climbed it, or 
even attempted to climb it ; and though his results are 
not glaringly inaccurate, it is not easy to comprehend the 
processes by which he arrived at them. Here is the account 
of them, taken from North's Translation of Plutarch's lAfe 
of .Emiliua Paiihis : — 

"In this place, the Mount Olympus is above tenne 
fui'long highe, as appeareth in a place ingraven by him 

that measured it. 
■' OljmpuB mounte is just, by measure made witt line, 
Twelve hundred eeventie pmxe trodde, as measure can assigne. 
The measure being made, right over against the place, 
Whereat Apolloea temple stands, and built with stately graoe. 
Evea from the leavell plott, of that same countries plains, 
Unto the toppe which aU oa higho, doth on the hill remaiuo. 
And GO Xenagoras, the aonae of Eumelus, 
In olden dayee, by measure mMe, the same dyd finde for ua. 
And did engrave it here in writing for to see, 
Whea as ho tooke hia latcEt leave (Apollo god) of thee. 
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" Yet the Geometricians saye, that there is no mountaine 
higher, nor Bea deeper, than the length of tenue furlonges ; 
so that I think this Xenagoras (in my opinion) did not take 
his measure at a venture, and by gesse, but by true rulea 
of the arte, and inatrumentee Geometrieall." 

Soman literature is equally barren of mountaineering 
reference. Hannibal is not to be called a mountaineer 
because he crossed the Alps upon his way to Italy, nor 
can SpartacuB, the gladiator, claim the title because be 
encamped in the crater ot Vesuvius at a period when that 
crater was suitable for the purposes of a camping ground. 
The claims of the Emperor Hadrian, however, are better 
founded. He, at all events, made an ascent oE Etna for 
a purpose which a modem mountaineer can appreciate. 
According to that dry chronicler, Spartianus,' he wished 
to see the sun rise, — a spectacle which "is said to be a 
medley of many colours, like the rainbow." And there is 
evidence that others of the ancient Eomans climbed Etna 
both before and alter him. Seneca^ recommends the ascent 
in one of his letters ; and there is a ruin of Eoman origin, 
known as the Torre del Fitosofn, situated not far below the 
summit, and probably dating from about this period. But 
this is all. There is no more mountaineering of any kind 
to be recorded before the beginning of the middle ages. 

Even the men of the middle ages, however, climbed their 
mountains very seldom, preferring, for the most part, to 
regard them, fiom as great a distance as possible, with 
mingled sentiments of disgust and awe. The declaration 

aapraa^ai' "0\i,^r«r HiJAiof "Offffof, iv Si BpixV A^W*' PoSorjiir Aaurua : 
ml ^rir Jri rtirKr jtiv i'Kvrfor jiuc^wv itir, al/eifiiipir lufiivou iwaBrini 
~rarar,BM4»u^r Sinai 1rfpiiXS(iv,T^t"AAir(i[ oaui' tr Trt/ir-rRuii iriBait) ti'i> 

' Post, in SicUiom navigavit, in qua Aetnam luoatom cooBceudit 
^t aolis ortum viiloret arcua ipede, ut dicitur, varium. 

' Si tuDC mihi pnesorips^ria, tunc tibi oodebu uiutiduro ut in lionureia 
Bneum Aetnam quoque aacendaa, 
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o! the great Bishop Berkeley, after his passage of the Mont 
CeniB, that he "was put out of humour by the most horrible 
precipices," belongs to comparatively recent times. An 
earlier, and therefore a more characteristic outburst, is 
that of Master John de Bremble, monk of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, who found himself at the top of the Great 
Saint Bernard in the year 1188, and addressed a letter 
thence to hia sub-prior Geoffi'ey. Hie remarks are quoted 
in Stubbs' Lectvres on the Stiidy of Medi<Evai and Modei-n 
History. 

" I have been," writes the ecclesiastic, "on the Mount 
of Jove ; on the one hand looking up to the heavens of the 
mountains, on the other, shuddering at the hell of the 
valleys, feeling myself so much nearer heaven tliat I was 
sure that my prayer would be heard. ' Lord,' I said, 
' restore me to my brethren, that I may tell them that 
they come not to this place of tonnent.' Place of torment, 
indeed, where the marble pavement of the atony ground 
is ice alone, and you cannot set your foot safely ; where, 
strange to say, although it is so slippery that you cannot 
stand, the death into which there is every facility for a 
fall is certain death." 

This, we may take it, was the normal mediieval view of 
mountains, and the mediieval theories of the phenomena of 
the mountain-tops were just what one would expect under 
the circumstances. As witness the following account of 
the phenomena prevailing on Mount Athos, taken from the 
writings of that celebrated traveller, Sir John Mandeville : — 

" There is another Hille, that is clept Athos, that is so 
highe, that the Schadewe of hym rechethe to Lempne, that 
is an lie; and it is 76 Myle betwene. And aboven, at the 
top of the Hille is the Eir so cleer, that Men may fynde no 
Wynd there. And therfore may no Best lyve there ; and so 
is the Eyr drye. And Men seye in theise Contrees, that 
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Philosophrea som tyme wenten upon theiae Hilles, ami 
helden to liora Nose a Syounge raoysted with Watre, Eor 
to have EjT ; for the Eyr above was bo drye. And abftven, 
ia the Duat and in the Powder of the Hilles, thei wroot 
Lettres and Figures with hire Fingres: and at the Zerea 
end thei eomen azen, and founden the same Lettrea and 
Figures, the whiche thei hadde writeu the Zeer before, 
withouten ony defaute. And thertore it semethe wel, that 
theiae Hillea passen the Clowdes and joynen to the pure 
Eyr." 

At a period when theories of this kind prevailed, moun- 
tain ascents were naturally very rare occurrences. Now 
and again, however, we find one, and it is interesting to 
be able to trace the growth of the human intelligence in 
this connection, by taking the mountain which makes the 
earliest appearance in mountaineering history, and showing 
from contemporary records in what a different spirit moun- 
taineers have regarded it in different ages. The mountain 
in question ia the Itoche Melon, near Busa, which long 
enjoyed the reputation of being the highest in Savoy, and 
the first attempt to aacend it is recorded by an anonyraouB 
Chronicler of the Monastery of Novaleaa, who wrote in the 
half-century preceding the Norman Conqneat. The chapter 
which the chronicler conaecratea to the subject runs aa 
lollows : — 

" The Chronicle of NovAiESA. 



"CHAPTER V. 



ntain 



" Cunccrnhi'i the Mount o/Rom-ulus,from whom the 
got tliis name. 
" To the left ol this monastei-y lies Mount Bomuleus, 
which ia loftier than all the mountains adjoining it. On 
this mountain a certain monatrous and avaricioua King 
Romulus (from whom it "ot its name) i« said to have lived. 
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in former days, in the summer seasons, on account of the 
coolness and pleasantness of the situation, or of the lake. 
This mountain, therefore, as we have said, lies round ahout 
the aforesaid monastery, on the lett-iiand side, and at its 
base is the road to Burgundy ; and the common people say 
that the mountain harbours various wild beasts, just as 
Mont Cenis does, bears, steinbok, goats, and others suitable 
for the purposes of tlie hunter. From it there rises a 
stream which flows down the steep face of the very eUffa, 
and in the stream a salt spring is said to rise, and to How 
along, blended with it. But steinbok, nnd goats, and 
domestic sheep often meet at the stream, on the bank of 
the channel, at the point where it spreads out into the 
plain, on account of their passion for salt, and are very 
frequently caught there. And they say that the aforesaid 
liomulus had collected an enormous quantity of money on 
the mountain at the time of his sojourn there, in n place 
to which no one who wishes to set out without assistance 
is ever able to ascend. The same old man, however, who 
gave me so much information about the place, further told 
me that once, observing thnt the weather was very fine, he 
had got up early in the morning, together with a certain 
Count Clement, and made all haste to climb the moun- 
tain. When they got near it, however, the peak began to be 
hidden by thick clouds, and to grow dark, and the darkness 
gradually increased imtil it reached the climbers themselves. 
They, however, caught in the darkness of the mist, and 
tumbling about them with their hands, with difficulty made 
their escape through the gloom ; and it seemed, as they 
said, that stones were being showered down upon them 
from above, an experience which they also declare to 
have befallen various other people. In the higher parts 
nothing is found on one side but wild uard, though on the 
other side there is said to be a lake of great estent, and a 
meadow. 
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" But the same old man used also to tell the story of a 
certain vei^ avariciouB nobleman, who, constantly heaving 
the peasants tell these stories — the stories, to wit, oE 
treasure being collected on the mountain — and being 
excited by them, forthwith gave orders to the clergy to be 
quick, and come with him, and make haste to accomplish 
the ascent. And they started, carrying a cross and holy 
water, and singing litanies and Vej:iU'i liegis ; but before 
they got to the top they were turned back ignominiously, 
just hke their predecessors. 

" Wherefore, since the opportunity of telling this story 
has presented itself, and since indiscriminate digression 
is resulting, let us henceforward devote our pen to the 
narration of more worthy matters." 

The closing sentence has the true mediteval tone ; though 
the sentiment conveyed in it finds an echo even in the 
writings of so recent a philosopher as John Murray, who, 
in the first edition of his Handbook to Switzerland, depre- 
cates the climbing of any mountain but the Rigi. It is 
not surprising to find that for a long subsequent period, 
the Roche Melon has no history. Presently, however, it 
reappears in the narratives of two travellers of French 
and English nationality respectively. The Frenchman 
climbed it, whereas the Englishman only criticized it. Let 

I us, therefore, take the Frenchman's story first. 
He was the Seigneur de Villamont, Chevalier de I'Ordrc de 
Ilifrtisalt'in, gcntilhomme ordinaire dc la Chamhre dit Hoy. 
That is all that we know about him, except that in June, 
1588, he started from his native Drittany, travelled for 
thirty-nine months, and on his return wrote an account of 
his experiences, which ran through twenty-one editions. 
On his way to Italy he climbed the Roche Melon. This is 
his crisp description of the ascent : — 
" Arrivinfi at Novalesa — where is the first pass into 
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Piedmont — I was stopped, as I had much feared that I should 
be, to undergo quftrantine. Seeking a means ot escaping 
from that difficulty, I was advised by the Officer of Health 
to send to Turin, to his Highness the Duke of Savoy, to 
get leave to pass ; which I did, and obtained his permission. 
But, -while my messenger was on his errand, several of 
the inhabitftnts advised me to visit Notre Dame de Roche 
Melon, a little chapel built on the top of a mountain of the 
same name. And, though they told me that it was difficult to 
climb thither, nevertheless, for the pleasure of so rare and 
novel an experience, I repaired to the said place, taking 
two guides to conduct and assist me, and making them 
carry two days' provisionsj as they told me that nothing 
to eat was to be found there, except fresh cheese, and that 
the mountain was nearly four leagues high. Having begun 
to climb, and got a league high, we found a few little 
chalets and meadows where cattle were grazing. Proceed- 
ing, we saw a spring issuing from a rock, the water of 
which was excellent to drink. Then, havmg with great 
labour got two leagues high, 1 found myself so fatigued 
that, being able to go no further, I had to stop in a cottage 
where they were making cheese, where, after I had refreshed 
myself, and eaten and drunk of the things that I had with 
me, drowsiness gradually came over me, and I and my com- 
panions had to lie down and rest on the hard ground, waiting 
for the dawn in order to continue our journey. The poor 
people of the cottage welcomed us like honest folk, offering 
us such food as they had ; and as they were not so fortunate 
as to have any candles, they cut stakes of pme-wood, which, 
when lighted, gave an illuminatioti like that of a link. 

" As soon as day broke, we continued the stiff ascent of 
the said mountain, which wo found more difficult than it 
had been at first, with the result that I wanted to turn 
back. Only the lad from the cottage whore I had slept. 
whom I had taken with me, to show me the thinga be had 
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spoken of on the previous evening, prevented me, telling 
me that, a. quarter of a league further on, he would show 
me the places where he caught partridges, and tliat very 
likely we should find some snared,— as turned out to be 
the case. There were five of them — two of them quite 
white, and the rest black and white ; but they are not 
such delicate entmg aB the red and gray ones. Pheasants 
are also found on this mountain, and so are large numbers 
of chamois ; the boy had shot two with his arquebus the 
day before, and offered to sell me their skins very cheaply. 

" All this induced me to go on until, having got more 
than three leagues high, I had to fasten irons to my hands 
and leet in order to climb, and also tor fear of falling down 
the precipices, which threatened us with a horrible death, 

" At this point the support of the guides was very useful 
to me; without it I should not have cared to take such 
rash risks. And so, as I gradually approached the moun- 
tain-top — and the region of mid-air — suddenly an intolerable 
cold came over me, so that I changed colour, and feeling 
quite weak, was obliged to throw myself down and rest a 
little. Seeing this, the guides, who are accustomed to 
Euoh exertions, made me drink a little wine to restore my 
courage, and my resolution to continue. Finally, held up 
by the said guides, I got withm a quarter of a league of 
the top, where I think I never felt a keener cold, or made 
a passage so perilous ; for then I had to climb as if I 
were going up a ladder, hanging on by the irons which I 
had fastened to my hands and feet, and all the time I saw 
below me abysses so profound and fiightful that nothing 
short of death can be expected by those who slip ever so 
slightly, or fail to keep a tight grasp of their climbing 
irons. Certainly the thing is much more perilous than I 
can say ; and my advice to those who are curious, as I was, 
to get to the top of the mountain is to make the attempt 
in August only, because in (iny other month it is impossible. 
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" Having, then, reached the top, I went into the chapel to 
say a prayer, and immediately afterwards came out, and cast 
my gaze over a gi-eat frozen lake which lies towards the 
Grisong. Then, turning round, I saw the mountain- tops, 
in the direction of Savoy and Pauphine, covered with their 
white caps, — and that though we were in the month of 
August. 

"And, though all these mountains were very high, 
nevertheless, they seemed small in comparison with the 
moontain on which I stood. Then, suddenly casting my 
eyes over the countries of Piedmont and Lombardy, I forgot 
all the toils that I had undergone, and felt my soul filled 
with joy incredible. And in this state of joy, desiring to see 
these countries more closely, I desi'ended from the mountain 
in order to get my delight the sooner." 

So much tor the Seigneur de Villamont. His story is 
the earliest detailed account we have of any really impor- 
tant ascent in the Alps; though, of course, the existence 
of the chapel on the summit proves clearly that it was not 
a first ascent. For some account of the origin of that 
chapel we may turn to the works of the English traveller, 
who came to Novalesa some thirty years later. 

This traveller was no other than Mr. Thomas Coryate, the 
author of that ingenious book, Coryate's Crudilies Haatilj/ 
Gobbled Up. He seems to have been a privileged buffoon 
at the Court of James I., and having been granted a pension 
by Prince Henry, he started on a long continental tour in 
1608, and wrote out his impressions of the places which ho 
visited. His impressions of Eoche Melon are as follows: — 

"I observed an exceeding high mountaine betwixt Lasne- 
bourg and Noualaise, much higher than any that I saw before, 
called Roch Mclow : it is said to be the highest mountaine 
of all the Alpes, saving one of those that part Italy and 
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Germany. Some told me it was fuurteene milGB high ; it 
is covered with a very Microcosm of clowdes. Of this 
monntaine there is no more than a little peece of the top 
to be seene, which seemeth a farre off to be three or toiire 
little turrets or steeples in the aire. I have heard a prety 
history concerning this mountain which was this : A 
certain fellow that had been a notorious robber and a 
very enormous liver, being touched with some remorse of 
conscience for his licentious and ungodly life, got him two 
religious pictures, one Christ, and another of the Virgin 
Mary, which he carried a long time about with him, 
vowing to spend the remainder of bis life in fasting and 
prayer, for the expiation of his offences to God, upon the 
highest mountaine of all the Alpes, Whereupon he went 
np to a certain mountaine that in his opinion was the 
highest of all the Alpine hils, carrying those two pictures 
with him, and resolving there to end his life. After he 
had spent some little time there, two pictures more of 
Christ and our Lady appeared to him, whereby he gathered 
(but by what reason induced I know not) that he had not 
chosen that mountaine which was the highest of all ; so 
that he wandered a great while about till he found a 
higher which was this, unto the toppe whereof he went 
with bis pictures, where he spent the residue of his life in 
contemplation, and never came downe more. My author 
|0f this tale or figment (for, indeede so I account it and no 
'Utherwise) is our Maron' of Turin, who horsed our company 
im Lyons to Turin, and told us this upon the way." 



Such is the second chapter in the history of the Boche 
Melon. Only a third chapter remains ; and that cannot be 
taken from a better source than the latest edition of the 
handbook of John Mun-ay, who, with plain and business- 
like precision, states the real facts of the case, and brings 
' A ^de or oonductor 
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the vioiBsitudes of the mountain up to date. Mr. Murray 
saya:— 

" The RocHKMELON, or Monte de Roccia Melone (Arx 
Bomulea), can be ascended from Susa in seven to eight 
hours. Upon the summit is a chapel, foimded 1358, 
by Bonifacio Rotario d'Asti, who, having been taken 
prisoner by the Mahometans, made a vow that, if set free, 
he would erect an oratory here iJi honour of the Virgin. 
He placed in the chapel the statue of our Lady (now in the 
Cathedral Church of Susa), whicli is carried annually in 
procession to tliiu chapel on the 5th of August, the feBtival 
of Notre Dame de la Neige. The ascent is accomplished 
without difficulty, and a mule mounts as far as the Casa 
d'Asti. There is a rude path to the summit. From Susa 
it ia five and a half hours to the Cnsa d'Asti (i),203 feet), 
whence the top will be reached in two hours. Here there 
is the wooden chapel (full of cj: votos), a marble tablet 
recording the ascent made in 1659 hy Charles Emanuel II., 
and a huge bust of Victor Emanuel II, , . . The summit 
can also be reached from the side of Savoy, starting from 
Bessans in the valley of the Are. The ascent thence takes 
six or seven hours, and lies m part over glaciers, but is 
annually made by many pilgiims on August 5th. The 
view from the Eochemeloii is very fine." 

From a comparison of the two latter passages it ts clear 
that there are two views concerning the character and 
antecedents of the saint who e^itablished himself upon the 
mountain. As the whole story depends mainly upon local 
tradition, it is difficult to decide between them, and it really 
matters very little which opmion is right. That the legend 
rests upon some foundation in fact seems, however, tolerably 
certain ; for not only did the Seigneur de Villamont pray in 
the saint's chapel, as we have seen, but the holy man's 
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statue of the Virgin, as Mr. Murray mentions, is still to be 
found in the cathedral of St. Justus, at Susa, and bears a 
Latin inscription, running thus : — 

** Hie me apportavit BonifaciuB RotaritbSf civis Astensis, in 
hanorem domini nostri Jesu Xti, et BeaUe Virginis. A dom 
MCCCLVni die 1 Septr:* 

The reason why it was brought down to Susa is set forth 
by Bourrit, the Historian of the Alps, of whom it will be 
necessary to say more presently, in an interesting passage. 

"Formerly," Bourrit writes, "there used to be a 
pilgrimage thither from Novalesa, but the path was so bad 
that a year never passed without a fatal accident resulting, 
either from the fatigue or from the effect of the rarity 
of the air upon persons whose piety was greater than their 
strength. They used to be taken ill and tumble over the 
precipice, which, looked at from the summit of Boche Michel, 
appeared of a truly terrible profundity. To avoid such 
misfortunes it was judged to be better to bring the image 
down, and deposit it at Susa." 
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eenturv, however, people looked at the mountaii:^ with 
different eyea, and discovered difficulties where the modem 
mountaineer finds none. Pic Canigou, though its actual 
elevation is only 9,135 feet, was then believed to be the 
highest mountain in the range. To Peter III. of Arragon the 
ascent of it was evidently a gi'aver matter than a battle ; and 
the enthusiastic chronicler of his exploits seems to share his 
views. Here isthe story, mFraSahmbene's simple words : — 



^Bttl 



'* That Peter, King of Arragon, was a man of a splendidly 
:t heart, a valiant knight, and learned in the arts o^ 
war. For he was a man of great courage, and did many 
deeds of daring, as is apparent in the affair of the kingdom 
of yicily, which he ventured to invade in opposition to 
Charles and Pope Martin, Moreover that quality of his is 
also evident from another case — from the case, to wit, 
which we subjoin. On the borders of Provence and Spain 
there rises a very high mountain which the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood call CanigoBus, and which we may call 
Caliginosus. This is the iu-st mouitain that becomes 
visible to sailors when they approach the coast from the 
sea, and it is the last that they can see on their departure. 
On that mountain no man has ever lived, nor has any son 
of man ever dared to ascend it, both on accomit of its 
excessive height, and by reason of the diflieulty and toil of 
the journey. About the base of the mountain, however, 
there are inhabitants. 

"When Peter of Arragon had decided to make the 
ascent of that mountain, wishing to make the experiment 
and ascertain what there was on the top of it, he called 
two knights, his intimate friends, to whom he was much 
attached, and explained to them what he proposed to do. 
They rejoiced, and promised, not only that they would 
keep his project secret, but also that they would never 
irt him. Taking provisions, therefore, and the weapons 
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that seemed appropriate, and leaving their horses at the 
foot of the mountain ^rhere there are inhabitants, they 
began slowly to make the ascent on foot. When they had 
ascended a considerable distance they began to hear very 
horrible and terrible thunder claps ; in addition to this, 
fiashes of lightning began to appear and storms of bail to 
fait : All which things so terrified them that they threw 
themselves upon the ground, and lay there, as it were, iife- 
leBS, in their fear and apprehension of the calamities which 
had overtaken them. 

" But Peter, who was stronger and more courageous than 
the others, and who was anxious t-o accomplish his heart's 
desire, proceeded to comfort them, telling them not to give 
way under their distresses and fears since their labours 
would redound to their honour and glory. He also gave 
them food, and ate with them ; and after he had refreshed 
them, and ridiculed the toils of the journey, he again 
exhorted them to ascend manfully with him ; and he did 
and said this several timea- 

" At last King Peter's two companions began to flag 
to such an extent, that, what with their weariness and 
their dread of the thunder, they could hardly breathe. 
Then Peter bade them wait for him until the evenmg of 
the following day, and then, if he should not return, to 
descend from the mountain, and depart whithersoever they 
would. So Peter, with great labour made the ascent alone ; 
and when he was on the top of the mountain he found a 
lake there; and when he threw a stone into the lake, a 
horrible dragon of enormous size came out of it, and began to 
fly about in the air, and to darken the air with its breath. 
After this, Peter descended to his companions, and reported, 
unfolded, and narrated to them, everything that he had 
Been and done ; and as they were on their way down from 
the mountain, he instructed them to tell the whole story to 
whomsoever they chose. 
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" It appears to me that this achievement of Peter of 
Lrragon may be compared with the achievements of 
klexaDdsr, who, in many terrible affairs and undertakings, 
Irished to try his best to deserve the praise of posterity." 



Such is the Friar's naive and simple narrative, and it 
I a narrative o£ such a character that it can hardly fail 
) raise the pointed question. How much of it is true ? That 
question, however, is a difficult one to answer ; all that is 
certain being that no scoffer is entitled to ridicule it on 
account of the dragon story that is mixed up with it. For 
many centuries after Peter's death, men of enlightenment 
believed in dragons as firmly as they believed in God ; 
while men of less enlightenment, but equal integrity, swore 
affidavits before magistrates to the effect that they had 
encountered dragons in the momitains. The subject is one 
which it will be necessary to treat more fully in a later chapter. 
Here it is only important to point out that the fact that 
a thirteenth century climber claimed to have met a dragon 
on the top of a mountain, affords no ground for the infer- 
ence that he lied in saying that he got there. For there ta 
presumably this point of resemblance between dragons and 
ghosts — that the man who believes in them is always liable 
to see them, more particularly when he has been frightened 
b; a thunderstorm. 



The firat of tlie SontiineDtal MouBtaineers— An Asoent of 1 

Ventoiix, near Vaucluse, by Petrarch. 

In the strictest sense of the word, the poet Petrarch — our 
third clitober — cannot, perhaps, be called a mountaineer at 
all. He only climbed one mountain once, and that an 
easy one, of no considerable elevation. But he is the first 
writer of the middle ages who has neither a vague terror of 
the mountains nor an idle curiosity about them — the first 
also who has recorded the deep and grave reflections, which 
came to him upon the mountain-top- Consequently, though 
his sohtary ascent brought him neither peril nor adventui'e, 
a chapter may rightly be devoted to his account of it. 

The mountain which Petrarch climbed is Mont Ventoux, 
in Provence ; and he climbed it on the 26th day of April, 
I3S5, at the time when he was living in retirement at 
Vaucluse. The height is no more than 6,430 feet, and, at 
present, there is not only an observatory but even an hotel 
on the summit. Petrarch, however, climbing before roada 
wore made, had a sufliciently toilsome scramble, as he sets 
forth in the Familiar Epistle in which he describes the 
day's adventures and records the spiritual reflections to 
which they gave birth. The letter ia addressed to the 
poet's spiritual adviser. Father Denis di Borgo San 
Sepulcro, and is thus translated by Mr, Henry Beeve ; — 

" I have this day ascended the highest mountain in this 
district, which in verv deservedlv called Le Ventoux, for the 
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sftke of seeing the remarkable altitude of the place. I have 
cheriahed this project tor many yeara. You know that 
from my boyhood, whilst fate has been dispoaing of the 
affaira of men, I have been passing my time here. This 
mountain, which is visible from a great distance, was 
always before my eyes, bnt it was long before I could find 
any one to accompany me, till I opened the matter to my 
only younger brother, whom you know ; and as he was 
delighted at my proposal, bo I was pleased to have a friend 
and a brother for my companion. On the appointed day 
we left home, and we got to Malaucene in the evening. 
This place is at the toot of the mountain towards the north. 
We stayed there one day, and this morning we started, 
with some servants, on our ascent, which we did not com- 
plete without much difficulty, for the mountain is extremely 
steep, and an almost inaccessible mass of rock. The poet, 
however, says rightly, ' Labor omnia vincit improbus.' 
The day was long, the air balmy, we were supported by 
the vigour of our minds, and such bodily strength and 
activity as we possess, so that the nature of the place was 
the only obstacle. AVe met with an old shepherd in one of 
the dells of the mountain, who did all he could to dissuade 
us from our attempt, telling us that, some fifty years before, 
he bad been invited to go to the summit by the ardour of 
youth, that he had got nothing by it but discouragement 
and fatigue, and that bis body as well as his cloak were 
torn by the rocks and brambles ; he added that he never 
heard of any similar enterprise heing undertaken either 
before or since. Whilst he was vociferating all this, our 
desire to proceed (tor thus it is witL the incredulous minds 
of young men) increased with the objections he made. 
When the old man perceived that all his remarks were 
vain, he accompanied us a little way amongst the rocks, 
aad pointed out a small path, giving us at the same time a 
iTaet deal of good advice, and waking repeated sii^is to us 
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after we were gone. We threw off such of our gai-ments as 
might have etnharraased us, and began the ascent with 
great vigour and gaiety. But, as usually happens, fatigue 
very soon follows great efforts. We soon sat down upon a 
rock, whence we again started at a more moderate pace, I 
more especially lessened my mountaineering enthusiasm, 
and whilst my brother was seeking for short cuts over the 
steepest parts of the mountain, I more warily kept below, 
and when he pointed out the path to me, I .inswered that I 
hoped to find an easier access, and that I willingly went 
round in order to advance on more level gi-onnd. But 
whilst I was alleging this excuse for my laziness, the others 
got far above me, and I was wandering in the gullies of the 
mountain, where my path was far from being easier, so 
that the way was lengthened, and my useless labour 
became more and more irksome. As it was too late to 
repent of my error, I determined to go straight up, and I at 
last rejoined my brother, whom I had lost from sight, and 
who had been quietly resting on a rock, after much toil and 
anxiety, bo that we again started together. The same 
thing, however, happened again and again in a few hours, 
and I began to find that human ingenuity was not a match 
for the nature of things, and that it was im|>ossible to gain 
heights by moving downwards. Passing, however, with 
the readiness of thought from corporeal things, I could not 
help apostrophising myself in the following words : 'The 
very thing which has happened to thee in the ascent of 
this mountain, happens to thee and to many of those who 
seek to arrive at final beatitude, though it is less evident, 
because the motives of the body are palpable and open, 
those of the mind are invisible and concealed. The life of 
the blest is indeed set on a high place, straight is the path 
which leads to it, mony are the hills which intervene, and 
the pilgrim must advance with great strides from virtue to 
virtue. Lofty is the end of all things, the termination of 
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pife, to which our peregrmation tends. We all wish to 
iarriye thither, but as Naso has it — 

" Velle parnin eat, oupiaa ut re potiaris oportet." 

tnt thou, certainly, unless In this as in many things thou 
art Belf-deceived, not only wiahest, but deservest. What, 
then, retains thee? Nothing, indeed, but the apparent 
ease and advantage of that path \Thich lies through earthly 
and low pleasures, wherein whon thou haat gone astray, 
thou must either mount straight to the summit under all 
the weight of thy misspent toil, or thou must he thee down 
in the trenched valleys of thy sina to be haunted by the 
shadows and darkness of death, and to pass an eternal 
night in perpetual torture.' This refieetion seemed to reani- 
mate my sinking rigour, and enabled me to complete my 
ascent. I only wish that I may accomplish that journey 
of the soul, for which I daily and nightly sigh, as well as 

have done this day's journey of the feet, after having 

■ercorae so many difficulties. And I do not know whether 

tiiat pilgrimage, which is performed by an active and 

immortal soul, in the twinkling of an eye, without any 

local motion, be not easier than thai which is carried on 

B body worn out by the attacks of death and of decay, 

id laden with the weight of heavy members. 
The highest peak of all is called 'Le petit-flls,' by a 
'sort ol antiphrasis, for it seems rather to be the father of 
all the mountains in the neighbourhood. There is a little 
plot upon the summit, where we were all very glad to sit 
down. Since, father, thou hast read ot all the perils of 
our ascent, vouchsafe to listen to the rest, and to the 
remaining occurrences of this one day ot ray life. At first, 
I was so affected by the unaccastomed spirit of the air, 
and by the free prospect, that I i^tood as one stupefied. 
I look back ; clouds were beneath my feet. I began to 

ideratand Athos and Olympus, since I found that what 
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I heard and read of them waa true of a mountain of far 
less celebrity. I turn my eyes to that Italian region to 
which my soul most inclines, and the great rugged Alps 
(through which, we are told, that the greatest enemy of 
Rome made hia way with vinegar) seemed quite close to 
me, though they really were at n. great distance. I confess 
that I sighed tor that Italian air, more sensible to the soul 
than to the eyes, and an intense longing came upon me 
to behold my friends and my country once more. Then 
a new reflection arose in my mind, I passed from place to 
time. I recollected that on this day ten years bad elapsed 
since I terminated my youthful studies in Bologna, and, 
immortal God, immutable "Wisdom, how many changes 
has that interval witnessed ! . . . I wished to recollect my 
past uncleanness, and the carnal corruptions of my soul, 
not because I love them, but because I love Thee, my 
God. , . . Whilst I was rejoicing in my heart, father, at 
my advancement in years, I wept over my imperfections, I 
mourned the common mutability of human actions, I forgot 
the place I was in and tlie reason of my coming thither, 
till, deterring my meditations to a fitter oppovtimity, I 
looked about to discern that which I came to see. The 
frontier of France, and the Pyrenees of 8pain were not to 
be descried (thougli nothing, that I know ot, intervened) 
by reason of the impotence of mortal sight. But I could 
very clearly see the mountains about Lyons on the right, 
and on the left the Bay of Marseilles, which is distant 
some days' journey. The Rhone flowed beneath our eyes. 
But whilst I was admiring so many individual objects o! 
the earth, and that my soul rose to lofty contemplations, 
by the example of the body, it occurred to me that I would 
look into the book of Augustine's ' Confessions,' which I 
owe to your kindness, and which I generally carry about 
with me, as it is a volume ot small dimensions, though of 
great sweetness. I open it at a venture, meaning to read 
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whatever might present itseli — for what could have pre- 
sented itself that was not pioue and devout ? The Tolnme 
opened at the tenth book. My brother waa expecting to 
hear the words of Augustine from my lips, and he can 
testify that in the first place I Lighted upon, it was thus 
_'written : ' There are men who go to admire the high places 
mountains, the great icavet of the sea, the wide currents 
rivers, llie circuit of the ocean, and the orbits of tlie stars — 
and who neglect themselves.' I confess that I was amazed; 
I begged my brother, who was anxious to hear more, not to 
interrupt me, and I shut the book half angry with myself, 
that I, who was even now admiring terrestrial things, 
ought already to have learnt from the philosophers that 
nothing is truly Rreat except th« soul. I was sufficiently 
satisfied with what I had seen uixtn the mountain, and 
I turned my eyes back unto myself, so that from that hour 
till we came to the bottom, no one heard me speak. The 
'ords I had read busied me deeply, for I could scarcely 
,gine that they had occurred fortuitously, or that thoy 
rere addressed to any one but myself. Thou mayeat 
lagine how often on that day I looked back to the summit 
the mountain, which seemed but a cubit high in com- 
. risen with the height of human contemplation, were it 
>t too often merged in the corruptions of the earth. At 
rery step I thought, il it cost bo much sweat and toil to 
■ing the body a httle nearer to heaven, groat indeed must 
be the cross, the dungeon, and the sting which should 
terrify the soul as it draws nigh unto God, and crush the 
turgid height of insolence and the fate of man. Who shall 
not be drawn aside from this path by the fear of trial or 
the desue of enjoyment ? Happy, oh happy is he, of whom 
'inetbinks the poet spoke : 

' Felix qiii potiiit rorum eognoscere eausoa, 
Atquo metua omnoe, et inezorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibue, strepihim(|uo AcberonUs aran I ' 
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How steadily must we labour, to put under our feet, not 
a speck of elevated eartli, but the elate appetites of our 
terrestrial impulses 1 

"In these undisguised reflections, I felt not the stones 
upon the path, and I regained the rustic cottage which I 
had left before the dawn, at an advanced hour of the night ; 
the constant moon afforded sweet attendance to us as we 
walked : and now, nhilst the servants are busy preparing 
supper, I have stolen aside to write you these lines on the 
spur of the moment, lest with change of scene and the 
variety of impressions the thoughts I have penned should 
have deserted me. Thou seest, most beloved father, that 
there is nothing in me which I desire to conceal from your 
eyes, since I not only disclose to you my own life, but even 
my individual reflections. Father, I crave your prayers, 
that whatever in me is vague and unstable may be 
strengthened, and that the thoughts I waste abroad on 
many things, may be turned to that one thing, which is 
true, good, and secure. Farewell." — Epist. F(ii?ii7.,l.iv. ep. 1. 

It is a remarkable bit of writing. We have only to set 
it side by side with Master John de Bremble's letter from 
the Great Saint Bernard to see how far the sentiment is in 
advance of the general sentiment of the age. The singular 
thing is that the climber, whose one mountain ascent 
enriched him with so many beautiful reflections, should 
never have repeated the experience. That it was the 
thought of the fatigues and difficulties that deterred him 
one does not readily believe. Was it rather the (ear that 
familiarity might vulgarise the effect of the sublimities 
of nature, and that the beautiful thoughts with which the 
mountain-top inspired bim might lose their force and 
then* intensity if he deliberately courted them a second 
time? One cannot say for certain, but the reason would 
at least have been worthy of a poet. 



CHAPTER rv. 

Tbe Ascent of " MonboBO " hj Leonardo da Yinci — ^ Whore aai what 
ia "Monboso?" — The Views of Mr, Douglas Preshfield and o( 
Signor tJzielli. 

After the poet-mountaineer, the painter-mountaineer. A 
good deal has been written — though very little is actually 
known — concernuig the Alpine excursion undertaken by 
Leonardo da Vinci, towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
Our only data for engaging in a discussion of the subject 
are certain fragmentary passages of the painter's literary 
works, edited from the original manuscripts by Dr. J. P. 
Bichter, and rendered into English by ilrs. R. C. Bell ; and 
the only passage which palpitates with any sort of actuality 
is the passage which runs as follows : — 



"And this may be seen, as I saw it, by anyone going up 
Monboso, a peak of the Alpa which divide France from 
Italy. The base of this mountain gives birth to the foiu- 
rivers which flow in four different directions through the 
whole of Europe. And no mountain has its base at so 
great a height as this, which lifts itself above almost all 
the clouds: and snow seldom falls there, but only hail in 
the summer when the clouds are highest. And this hail 
lies (uniuelted) there, so that If it were not for the absorp- 
tion of the rising and falling clouds, which does not happen 
more than twice in an age, an enormous mass of ice would 
be piled up there by the layers of hail ; and in the middle of 
July I found it very considerable, aud I saw the sky above 
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me quite dark, and the sun as it fell on the mountain wns 
far brighter here than in the plains below, because a smaller 
extent of atmosphere lay between the summit of the 
mountain and the sun." 



The passage suggests various reflections, of which the 
piincipal is that, however much Leonardo da Vinci may 
liave frequented the mountains, his experiences of life 
above the snow-line must have been inconsiderable. Other- 
wise, he would have fallen in with a snowstorm on a glacier 
and withdrawn his rash statement about the hail. This 
point noted, we come to the question : " Where and what ia 
the ' Monboso ' which the artist tells us that he ascended ? " 
Or this point there has raged a controversy more or less 
vivacious, the general drift of which is all that it is 
necessary to set forth here. 

Dr. Richter began the discussion by suggesting, with all 
modesty and diffidence, that " it seems most obvious to 
refer it to Monte Rosa." Then, in the I'roceedinffs of the 
Royal Gtrographical Societi/ of June, 1884, Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield stepped upon the war-path, and mingled rhetoric 
with criticism. " The Royal Geographical Society and the 
Alpine Club," he wrote, "may be outside the scope of art 
critics, but on matters of mountain nomenclature they may, 
I think, be somewhat of authorities." And he concluded 
that " Monboso " is none other than Monte Viso, which still 
figures as " Monveso " on the local sign-boards. 

For some years this was the accepted view of those who 
had any views at all upon the matter. Ultimately, how- 
ever, Signor Uzielli,' of the Italian Alpine Club, brought 
his great stores of erudition to bear upon the subject, and 
proved conclusively that Dr. Richter was right in spite of 
his diffidence, and Mr. Douglas Freshfield wrong in spite 

' Leonardo da Vinri t U Alpi. By GuBtavo Uziolli, Turin, 1890. 
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of his rhetoric. He pointed out that the name " Monbosa " 
is found in place of Monte Robs in various maps, as late as 
1740, and that one of the spurs of Monte Itosa is called 
Monte Bo even at the present day, and cited other argu- 
ments eqnally convincing. Con sequently, in May, 1892, Mr. 
Freshfield wrote another article for the Proceedings of the 
Itoyal Geographical Socielif, in which he chaunted hia 
palinode, and added the interesting statement that Leo- 
nardo " may have got as far as the rocks above the Col 
d'OUen. where, at a height of 10,000 feet, the inscription 
' A. T. U., 1G15,' has been found cut in the crags." 

It might be argued, of course, that Monte Rosa does not, 
as, in the passage quoted, " Monboso " is said to, "divide 
France from Italy." But this statement goes tor little in 
view of the general geographical ignorance of the times, and 
of the fact that old Italian maps are in existence in which 
P'rance is credited with all the country lying between the 
Alps and the Rhine. 

It is, no doubt, unnecessary to add that no critic what- 
soever supposes that Leonardo da Vinci got to the top of 
his "Monboso." The distinction between ascending a moun- 
tain and scranibling about on its higher slopes was much 
too subtle tor him, as one imngines that it was for King 
Peter IIL of Arragon, and as it certainly was for a good 
many of the early mountaineers. 
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The most interesting part ot the story Ues, however, in 
le fact that this remarkable ascent was the Buhject of a 
considerable official correspondence, was investigated by a 
Parliamentary Committee, and was attested by the grave 
depositions of special commissioners, DompjuUan had no 
sooner reached the summit of the mountain than, like a 
trne Frenchman, he proceeded to dresaer prods-verhnl, and 
to send his proces-verbal, by special messenger, to the 
President of the Parhament of Grenoble. The members of 
the said Parhament, having debated the matter, resolved to 
send a deputation to inquire into the truth of the state- 
ments laid before them. The delegates, in due course, 
delivered then- report, and the resulting documents were 
preseni'ed in the Grenoble archives, where they may still 
be seen by the curious. They read bo quaintly that it would 
be a pity not to reproduce them textually. It will be seen 
that Dompjuhan changed the name of the mountain from 

mt Inaccessible to Mont Aiguille, and, in order that the 

iw designation might not escape his memory, caused the 
eminence to be baptized in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. It will also be remarked that, 
being a poor scholar, he had no fixed rules as to the spelling 
of his name. 

The documents run thus : — 

'* pEaCRIPTION OP TH-^T WHICH HAPPENED ON THE MoUNTAIH 
EOTJILLE-FORT, Dl'BINQ THE SOJOURN UPON IT OF DoMP- 

jiiLLiEN, Captain OF MoNTELiiiAB and Sou, oivex to mb, 
OS THE 12th of October, 1699, by M. Lucas, who 

TOOK IT FROM THE ChaMBHE PES COMPTBS OF THE 
PeOVIHCE of DaUPHINE, AKD TBiNSLATED IT INTO FrBNCH. 

" Letter of Dompjdlun to the: President of Grenoble. 
"Monsieur the President, 

" I send you my hearty greetings. Wlien I left the 
ng he charged me to cause an attempt to be made to see 
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nhetber it was possible to climb the mountain which was 
said to be inaccessible ; which mountain I, by subtle means 
and engines, have found the means of climbing, thanks be 
to God ; and now I have been here three days ; and more 
than ten companions are with me — both Church men and 
other respectable people, and also one of the King's ladder- 
men ; and I do not mean to leave here until I have received 
your answer, in order that, if you wish to seinl a few people 
,to see UB here, you may be able to do so ; though I warn 
you that you will find few men who, when they see us up 
above, and see all the passage that I have caused to be made, 
will dare to come here ; for it is the most horrible and 
frightful passage that I or any of my company have ever 
seen. I inform you of this in order that, having made sui-e 
of it at your pleasure, you may be so good as to write to the 
King by my lackey, the bearer of this ; and I assure you that 
you will be causing him great pleasure, and me also, and 
you may be sure that if I can do anything for you, I will 
do 80 aci;ording to the pleasure of our master, so that he 
may give you that which you moat desire. 

"Written the 28th day of June, on Eguille-Fort, called 
Mount Inaccessible ; for the people of the counti^ call it 
Leguille ; and in order that I might not forget it, I have 
had the mountain named in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, of Saint Charlemagne, for love of 
the name of the King; and I have had mass said upon it, 
and have caused three crosses to he set up. To describe 
the mountain to you — it is about a French league in 
circumference, a quarter of a league in length, and a cross- 
bow shot in width, and is covered with a beautiful meadow ; 
and we have found a beautiful herd of chamois, which will 
never be able to get away, and some little ones of this year 
with them, one of which was killed, in spite of our intentions 
when we entered, for, until the King gives other orders I 
do notwinb tohavp nnyof tbpm tnkon. Ynn bT.-" tn ascend 
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half a league by ladder, and a league by other ways, and it 
is the most beautiful place that I have ever visited. 
" Wholly yours, 

"DOMPJOLIBN. 

" These telleri were presented on the last day hut one of June." 

"Id 1492, and on the last day but one of June, the Parlia- 
ment of Dauphine, having received the above-mentioned 
letters, decided to send to the Mount Eguille, which is in 
Dauphine, the noble Yve Levy, Usher of the said Parlia- 
ment, in order to ascertain whether the contents of the said 
letters were true: who returned therefrom on the 5th of 
July of the s^me year, and reported to the said Parliament 
that he had been to the place where the said mountain is 
situated, and that at the foot of that part of it where the 
cliff begins, he found that ladders bad been placed against 
the rock, whereby one commences to ascend it. And he 
further reported that he, the said Usher, saw on the said 
Mount Eguille Dompjulian, Captain of Montelimar, above 
mentioned, and several other persons who were with him, 
He was unwilling to expose himself, however, by reason of 
the danger that there was of perishing there, and by reason 
of the impossibility of getting there, for foar less he should 
seem to tempt the Lord, since at the mere sight of this 
mountain evei-yone was terrified. He saw tliere, neverthe- 
less, the said Dompjulian and the others, who begged him 
to draw near to them, which the Usher did not deign to do. 
He saw on the said mountain three crosses which had been 
recently erected, and there were with him several persons, 
some of whom went upon the ssid mountain, among others 
the Noble Guigue de ta Tour, Chiitelain of Cleles. As for 
the rest, they were so frightened when they saw this 
mountain that they would not draw near to it ; but he did 
not fail to see several persons on it, who certified to him as 
lotlowB : — 
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" We, the undersigned, certify to the tJeher of the Parlia- 
ment, that to-day, the first day of July, we climbed the 
mountain which was formerly called Inaceeeeible, and is 
now called EguilJe-Fort: on which mountain we report that 
we found Monseigneur Dompjulian, Captain of Montelimar, 
with hiB retainers, to the number of seven ; and we heard 
mass on the said mountain and also (saw) three crosses, 
which the said Captain has caused to be set up. 

"GciocB DB LA Tour, Chatelain de Clelea. 

"F. DK COLAUS. 
" SlLYB." 

" I, Pierre Liotard, Captain of the place of the Gates, 
certify that I went on the Mont Eguille, and that I found 
upon it Dompjulien, Captain of Montelimar, with five or six 
of his retainers, among whom were two priests, one of the 
order of the Leaser Friars, and the other a secular priest, who 
was celebrating mass on the same mountain. Several 
persons climbed with me, to wit : — the noble George 
Juvenis, the noble Pierre Blosset, the noble Gaspard Robert, 
the noble Gonnet-Bencot, Eeymond du Collet, chaplain, 
S. Tobert, Pierre Espeil, of the place of Eoiear, Claude 
Chevalier, of the place of the Gates. 

"Thus do I certify, 

" PlEBRE LlOTAHD." 



" In the year 1492, and on the 26th oi June, in the name 
and by the orders of Charles VIII., King of Dauphine, Sieur 
Ant'hoine de Ville, Lord of DompjuUien and Beaupr6, 
and Captain of Montelimar and Baou, chamberlain and 
counsellor of the King, went upon the mountain com- 
monly called Eguille, or Mont Inaccessible, situated in 
the territory of Dauphin^, together with several of his 
retainers. To wit: — Sebastien de Carect, Professor of 
Theology and Preacher to the King; the noble Reynaud 
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Jubie, ladder -man to the King; MaBter Cathelin Servet, 
Usster Catin, clerk of the Collegiate Church of Sainte 
Croix of MonteHmard ; Master Pien-e Arnaud, carpenter of 
the said Montelimard ; Guillaume Sauvnge, lackey of Domp- 
jalien ; John Lobie, who livea at Die, and myself, Francois 
de 60BCO, almoner of the said Lord, -who said the mase 
on the following day, to the honour of God, of the Holy 
Virgin, and of the whole celestial and blessed choir; which 
perBona aforementioned ate, drank, and slept on the said 
mountain, which, when he reached it, the said Lord 
Dompjolien caused to be baptised, — giving it the name of 
Egnille Fort, though it was formerly called Eguille, or inac- 
cessible monntain — by Master Sebastien de Caret, preacher 
to the King, of whom mention has been made Ijpfore, 
saying; ' In the natneof the Father, of Ike Sou, and 0/ the Holy 
Okott, Amen,' and in honour of Saint Charlemagne, whose 
name our King bears ; singing the while the Te Deuvi, the 
Salve Eegina, and several other prayers, the said Frangois 
de B08CO and several others saying the responses. 

" This mountain is covered with a beautiful meadow 
vhich it would take forty men or more to mow ; there is 
alBO a very beautiful herd of chamois which will never be 
able to get away, and there are several wild sparrows of 
three varieties of colour, red, black, and grey; and crowa 
with red feet, aTid several other birds which we are not 
acquainted with. One also finds there a great quantity of 
flowers of various colours and various fragrant scents, and, 
more particularly, lilies. The meadow ia a league in 
circumference by French measure, a quarter of a league 
in length, and a bow shot, or cross-bow shot, in width. 
One has to climb for half a league by means of ladders, and 
for a league by a path which is terrible to look at, and is 
still more terrible to descend than to ascend. 

" Finally, on the first of July of the same year, the 
I noble Barrachin Silvon, of the neighboiu'hood of the aaid 
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mountain, with Claude, hia son, and Fran9oi8, hia brother, 
cure of Saint Martin, brought upon the said mountain 
to the aaid Lord aome tame rabbits, black, and Avhite, 
and grey, which all immediately began to feed. In two days 
the said Lord Dorapjulien had a house built upon the said 
mountain, and also planted on the three highest points of 
Eguille Fort three crosses in honour of the Holy Trinity, 
which can be aeen from all the neighbouring districts, 

" And we, Francois de Bosco, almoner oE the said Lord 
Dompjuhen, and Master Catin, incumbent o£ the Collegiate 
Church of Sainte Croix de Montelimard, in the diocese of 
Valence, certify that we were present when the things above- 
mentioned took place — that we saw and heard them — that 
we ate, drank, and slept on the said mountain, as has been 
said before. That is why I have drawn up a written 
account of all these things, tor the recollection of posterity, 
in the presence of the above-named, and have subscribed 
myBfilf, with my own hand, the same day and year, 

" Francois de Bosco, No''° Apoatolique." 

Such are the circumstantial narratives. That none ol 
them are coloured by the natural desire of the traveller to 
tell his friends things that will astonish them is more, 
perhaps, than one would be justified in saying. The flora 
and fauna of the mountain-top, at any rate, seem to have 
been either hastily observed or carelessly reported by the 
ecclesiastic, Francois de Boaco. On the whole, however, 
the stories bear the stamp of truth, and are singularly free 
from the kind of exaggerations that might have been looked 
for. The large number of the witnesses, no doubt, served 
as a salutary check upon the imaginative faculties of the 
chroniclers. 

It remains to follow the history of the mountain a little 
further. There was no second ascent of it until 1834. In 
that year, however, it wns climbed by a peasant of the 
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neighbourhood, named Jean Liotard, who managed to get 
up without the help of ladders. He, also, described his 
adventures Jn a proces-rerbal, his signature being attested 
by the vicar and notary of his parish. Though a climber 
of the year 1834 is hardly to be numbered among the early 
mountaineers, his narrative may as well be printed here, 
in case anyone wishes to compare it with the narrative of 
his illustrious predecessor. This is what Jean Liotard 
saje:— 

" PnOCtfa-VERBAL OF THE AsCEKT OF MOHT AlOUILLE, 

Executed in 1834. 
" The undersigned : Joseph Thiollier, cure of the parish of 
Cbichiliane; Eugene de Rochas, advocate, native of Gap 
(Hautes Alpes) ; Jean Liotard, aged twenty-six years, 
inhabitant of the village of Trezanne; Antoine Liotard, 
hia brother, inhabitant of the same place ; Jean Antoine 
Cotte, landed proprietor and miller, of La Batie, in the com- 
mune of Grease, certify, upon their soul and conscience, 
that, on the 16th of June, 1834, they repaired, at ten 
o'clock in the morning, to the toot of Mont Aiguille, called 
inaccessible, situated between the communes Chichihane, 
de Trezanne, and Lea Fortes, in the canton of Clelles, in 
the department of the la'ave, taking with them ropes, 
ladders, and a mason's hammer, for the purpose of forcing 
a way over the rocks, and so arriving at the summit of the 
said mountain ; that after having made an unEuceessful 
attempt in the principal ravine on the western side, they 
directed themselves to another point on the north of the 
s&iA mountain. There the undersigned, at their ease, and 
without the help of any of the instruments aforementioned, 
scaled the rock to a height which may be estimated at a 
quarter of the total elevation ; the nailed shoes making the 
aacent perilous, Jean Liotard alone, with remarkable 
strength and hardiness, took off hia shoes and scrambled 
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across the rocks in a slanting direction and on the south 
face, now descending, now ascending and following a track 
which only bis presence of mind discovered for him. Some 
time after having been loat from sight, he reappeared at 
the top of the rocks, and not far from the summit of Mont 
Aiguille. It was then that his voice was heard, and carried 
joy to the hearts of the others, when they saw him on 
the point of attaining the top of a mountain which had 
been inaccessible since the year 1492, when, in the reign of 
Charles VIII., it was scaled by the orders of that monarch, 
as we read in the account written at the period, and still to 
be seen in the archives oi the Chambre des Comptes at 
Grenoble. 

" Soon, in fact, the summit was scaled, and Liotard 
overran, in every sense of the word, the platform, at the 
edge of which he appeared to be suspended, now making 
his thundering voice heard far away, now, that he might bo 
the better seen, hurling down, with a horrible noise, great 
blocks of stone from the top of the mountain. Consequently 
he was observed by a crowd of people of the neighbouring 
communes, who, struck with amazement, shouted back in 
answer to the shouts of Je&n Liotard. 

"According to his story the top ie covered with grass 
six leches high, interspersed with fragrant flowers of a 
shape and colour unknown to the inhabitants of this 
country. There might be enough meadow land for thirty 
men to mow, and the circumference might be three-quarters 
of a league, while the perpendicular height of the cliff can 
be estimated at no more than half a league. The grass 
which Liotard gathered on the top of the mountain is very 
green and rich ; the surface which it covers is cracked here 
and there, and scattered with stones, more or less large. 
On the highest point, and on the side of the village of 
Tresanne, he had observed some debris very much resem- 
bling the remains of a stone wall, but nowhere any trace 
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of animaU, either living or dead, except crows, which circled 
round the rocks in flocks. It ia an error, according to him, 
to believe that there is a spring in the middle of the grass ; 
he also declared that, two hundred paces before reaching 
the plattorm, be observed a natural vault, on the inner 
surface of which he recognised the mark of a hammer, as 
if there had been some intention of polishing it, or at least 
of chipping off Eome of the stone. At the back of the vault 
there was some rubbish — the remains, perhaps, of some 
building belonging to very distant times, 

" In Liotard's ovra language, be made the sign of the 
cross when he set his foot on the summit of Mont Aiguille, 
coDvinced that it would not be easy tor him to descend 
from it without the help of God. Then, full of confidence 
in Him on whose name he had called, he descends by the 
same route by which he ascended, now hanging on the 
face of precipices, now going off in a nroug direction, and 
presently recovering his original track, which he had marked 
by means of stones laid one u|)on another. In this fashion* 
tortui-ed by the most painful anxiety, we saw him for an 
hour and a halt descend t!ie mountain with an astonishing 
tang froid and an agility equal to that of the chamois. At 
last he appeared to us, out of danger, but without his 
waistcoat, which he had lost among the rocks by trying to 
use it to help him to grip hold of the sharp edges of the 
stones. We ran with joy to meet him, to embrace him, 
and to show him our satisfaction and our amaz^nent. 

" Thus ended, at seven o'clock in the evening, this 
memorable ascent, which was hindered and made more 
difBcult by a rain mingled with hail, and blown about by 
a wind of great violence. 

" Done and drawn up at the Chateau de Ruthiere, on the 
evening of the same day, the sixteenth of June, 1894. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Early Ascents by Swiss Scholars — ^An Ascent of the Stockhom by a 
Berne Professor — "HIb Latin Verses on the Subject. 

At what precise date the Swiss began to clunb their 
minor mountains for their pleasure we have no certain 
means of determining. It would appear, however, to have 
been at about the period of the Reformation. It is known 
that there were ascents of Pilatus as early as 1518 ; and 
there is reason to believe that the excursion was not even 
then regarded as a novelty. Further mention of these, 
however, may be postponed until we come to speak of the 
famous ascent by Conrad Gesner, in 1555 ; and in the mean- 
time a word must be said of the ascent of the Stockhom, 
near Thun, by a certain Johann Miiller, in 1536. 

Of this Johann Miiller, very little is known except that he 
was a Prof essor — Professor Bonarum Literarum — at the Uni- 
versity of Berne. His excursion to the mountain — the height 
of which is given by Baedeker as 7,195 feet — was of the nature 
of a picnic rather than of an exploring expedition. The 
interesting thing is that the Professor wrote an account of 
his scrambles — if scrambles be the word — in a set of 
hexameter verses, which are entertaining to read in spite 
of the fact that qua hexameters they fall below the best 
professorial standards. The poem, which bears the proud 
title of ''The Stockhomiad," was published at Zurich, 
''apud Gesneros/' and is dedicated to the pious and 
learned Dr. Peter Gunzen, clergyman of Berne. The 
dedication is of a very jovial description, and throws quite 
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a fiood of light upon the character and habits of its author. 
He apologises for not having finished his composition 
Booner, but explains that he was prevented by the heat. 
The heat, he assures the pious and learned doctor, was the 
cause ol thirst, and with this preface, he proceeds to a 
confession, which is better left in the decent obscurity of a 
dead language. For he says : 

" Ex lilipoliis intemperantia ; exea viillepestes, dysenteria 
ac reliquo! lues," 

It certainly is a melancholy admission tor a mountaineer 

to have to make ; but there is plenty of internal evidence 

in the hexameters themselves tending to show that there 

was, in this instance, good reason why it had to bo made. 

For the poem ignores such matters as the sublimities of 

nature, and is mainly occupied with the refreshments of 

which the party partook from time to time. They had 

1 the way up, and three meals on the way 

iwn, — a grand total of seven meals in about sixteen hours 

that, on the whole, it is not surprising that their 

suffered on their return. 

But it is time that Professor Johann Muller's verses were 

allowed to spoak for themselves. The actual Latin text is 

^■printed in an Appendix. Here, the rash experiment is 

^^Koade of rendering them into English heroic metre : — 



wmcn 
k^pionr n 
^^bown,- 
^^P— «o t 

digest! 



' The StockhoniiaJ. 



I 



■' 'TwaB niglit. Tte Btara were shilling in the ekiefl ; 
The cock proclaimed that Lucifer would rlso. 
So wakeful Siiaoii colls each sleepy head, 
And, straight, each sleeper rises from his bed. 
We nae and breakfast, grip our alpenstocks, 
To nuke ooi foothold sure upon the rocks, 
And help UB up the peak. Then, on the hill, 
A fresh man joins us, and another still. 
And one of these, though bred oa tho hillside, 
With only Nature's teaching for his guide, 
Has learnt the (.'ourses of tLi' Htiira ; He knows 
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Where mighty Jupiter'a bright orbit goes, 
Bringing good health to men, and whioh ie iixae. 
Awful and red, the bloodiest of etare. 
All the Bun'B eatellites be knows, and here 
Pointe Mercury and Veaua out. and there 
Orion with his snord, the rain who'll bring, 
Aye and the Pleiades that rise in Spring. 

Reaching a chalet, how could we but deem 
'Twere good to rest beside its tiny stream, 
And empty from our knapsacks bread and meat, — 
0{)at'e flesh — and wine to wash down what we eat ? 
Becruited thus by what was in our bags, 
We once more scramble up the lofty crags. 
The moontain's crest sticks from it like a horn. 
Beside it lies a lake. No tieh are borne 
Upon its waters. In a vale it lies, 
From which it issues Aietiusa-wise, 
Emerging from its subterranean track, 
With foaming waves, not far from Erlenbach. 
Here it wells forth, a cool and limpid rill, 
In a for valley, from a tiny hill, 
And not at all unlike Bacdusia's brook, 
Both in its coolness and its glassy look. 
Here, too, we lay our labia on the ground. 
And lie, with wearied limbs outstretched, around, 
Befresh ourselves with game and bread and cheese. 
While Stockhom's stroanis our raging thirst appease. 
A lackey hands the goblets from the rill : 
We also quaff Bhoue Valley wines until, 
Stockhom, our feet are on thy highest hill. 

Hunger thus vanquished, appetite subdued. 
We start again ; and it is Cunzen's mood 
To draw attention to the various plants ; 
What healing power the helleborus grants. 
And what the gentian looks like, and the rest 
Of flowers the high Alps foster on their breast. 
One of them, black in colour or Bubfu»c, 
Exhales more fragrant odour than the musk ; 
Just like the double palm's its roots are spliced, 
Wherefore men know it as the Hand of Christ. 

Thus to deceive the tedious hours we tried. 
And then went up a ridge scarce throe feet wide. 
Thence over fields and pasture lands until. 
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llirougti rocks, niwl towering craga, we've climbed the hill, 
And reooh the Stockhorn's top. Whence, looklog duwu, 
Eastward we see lakes, marahea, and a, town, 
The torrents of the Simmenthal,— to West 
Uoontama like billows on the soa's broad breaat. 

Our eyes are sat«d ; tia our stomach's turn. 
Making a rock our table, we adjonm 
To chamois' shoulder, wine, and bread and cheese. 
Our rude forefathers lived on meats like these, — 
The elder Swiss, who craved aor foreign spice, 
Not foreign ware, but peace at any price. 
WfaUe thus we lunch, a cowherd cornea and makes 
A little offering of rnilk and cakes. 
Pleasant, indeed, we Sad thia second meal ; 
Like Attic gmLvmeU at desaort we feel ; 
For A. is eating sausagea, while B. 
Drinks milk : cream cheese is good enough for C. 

Hunger once more diaposed of, thirst appeased, 
We left the table, and were vastly pleased 
To hurl etonea down the cliff and hear the sound, 
Like thunder, as from rock to rock they bound. 
And only brought our pastime to an end 
Because we felt desirous to deecend. 
Then, on our way, a strange thing met our view : 
Eight past na all a ptarmigan there flew — 
Bird of the rocka they call it in these landa. 
Because it loves the rocka and eats the sands — 
A first, a second time we aim at it 
In vain. Untroubled still we see it ait, 
Until, at lost, struck by a pebble stone, 
Down from the lofty rock it tumblea prone, 
And there, with many coloured, plumage, lies, 
And upturned beak, conspicuous to our eyea. 

Thence to a bam that happened to be near. 
Where we, again, are sated with good cheer, — 
Milk that for Cunzeu's little boy we take ; 
Then up the hill our way once more we make 
To coiguH of 'vantage on the mountiun'e crown, 
Wherefrom to watch the chamois tripping down. 
But, as no beast of any kind was there. 
Wo ciLTScd our luck, for we had taken care 
To send ahead ol ua a skiKul hand 
To startle from their lairs the nkulkiiig band. 
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So, when we found no beaste for all onr pain. 

Then we decided to go down again. 

Down a long and narrow ridge we wont ; 

Tet more convenient than the aecent 

Waa the return, — more sale, more smoothly laid : 

Butter and dairy produce here are made. 

Again we reaoh the Erlinbachian mead, 
And forthwith eeek the shelter that we need. 
And give our weary limbs a little rest, 
When lo ! A banquet of the very beat 
Is spread, and we're invited t^ partake, 
Though only one of ub lb wide awoke, — 
To wit Pelorua,— all the reet were 'done' 
By their exertions and the blazing mm. 
'Twaa nothing. Only we were grieved because 
It forced a breach ot hospitable laws, 
And thanks could not b« rendered to the toaata 
Ot welcome showered upon ub by our boats. 
Young men and old, all toasted us the same ; 
One filled our goblets in the nation's name, 
An aged gentleman of fiuent speech. 
Like Hector, and — so wide his broad lands reach — 
As rich aa Croesus, — called Lenberrius — 
A man of mark, and very vigorous. 
And Lupus welcomes this man ; that man's light 
A third host takes from him. His smile is bright, 
He welcomes all, the master of the feast. 
Wherebye we see old customs have not ceased, 
Sut the Swiss manners of old time survive, — 
The Simmenthal is keeping them alive 
By kindness to the stranger. Supper done, 
We rose and said good-bye to everyone, 
Vowed that, so long as life stayed with us yet. 
Their hospitality we'd ne'er forget. 
Then once more started on the homeward track 
And sometime the neit day to Bemo got back." 



^ 
^ 



CHAPTER Vn. 

pThe B«rly History of Pilatua — The Pilate Legand — An Attempted 
Ascent by Clergymen in 1307— The Two Ascents of 1318— The 
Ascent by Cunrod Qesner in looi — The Truth of the Legend 
tested by Experiment in 1585. 

The first part of the early histiory of Fiktus consists of the 
growth of the Pilate legend ; the second part consists of 
the gradual discrediting of that legend as the result of 
inquiries pursued on the summit of the mountain by aucces- 
Bive generations of Swiss scholare. How old the superstition 
is it is impossible to say with certainty. A very complete 
version of it, however, is quoted by Conrad Gesner, in his 
famous DeBcriptio Montis Fracli Jvxta Luceniam (of which 
it will be necessary to say more presently), from the works 
of the thirteenth -century writer. Jacobus de Voragine; and 
the citation may serve as the most convenient introduction 
of the subject. 
Gesner writes : — 

" Jacobus de Voragine, Bishop of Genoa, a member of the 
Order of Preaching Friars, and the author, about a.d. 1290, 
of a History of Lombardy, dealing with the lives of the 
Saints, under the heading of ' The Passion of Christ,' 
quotes from a certain uncanomcal book the following 
passage about Pilate: — 

" ' Tiberius Ctesar, being wroth with Pilate because Jesus 
had been condemned and crucified by him, ordered him to 
be broagbt to Home and locked him up in prison while he 
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decided what to do with him. The Beateace waa that 
Pilate should he put to death in the most shameful maimer. 
Hearing this, Pilate killed himeelf with his own knife. 
But when CoeBar was told of Pilate's death, he said : " In 
very truth the man whose own hand would not spare him 
has died the most shameful of deaths." So his body was 
attached to a lar<;e stone and cast into the River Tiber. 
But evil and sordid spirits, rejoicing together over the evil 
and sordid body, and hurrying it along, now through the 
water and now through the air, stirred great etorms in the 
waters and caused terrihle lightnings and tempests and 
thunderstorms and hailstorms in the air ; with the result 
that all men were held in the thrall of a dreadful panic. 
The Romans, therefore, took the body out of the Tiber, 
conveyed it to Vienne, to show their contempt for the place, 
and dropped it into the River Ehdne. But there, too, the 
evil spirits were present, carrying out the same operations 
as before. Consequently the inhabitants, unable to endure 
this molestation of the Devils, got rid of the vial from 
which curses overflowed upon them, and sent the body to be 
buried in the territory of Lausanne. But the people of 
Lausanne, finding themselves distressed by the troubles 
which they had been told would overtake them, moved 
it on again, and dropped it into a well surroimded by 
mountains, where, according to some accounts, certain 
diabolic machinations and ebuHitions are still seen.' 

"So writes the Bishop; and there is no doubt that he 
refers to our Mount Pilatus, which, although, on the side 
where the marsh is, it does not belong to the Diocese of 
Lausanne, is quite close to it, and trends southward in the 
direction of the ancient boundaries of that See." 



The early beUef was, therefore, that the body of Pilate 
lay in the little marshy Lake near the summit of Pilatus ; 
that, if any one threw a stone into the lake, Pilate would 
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b Avenge himself by stirring up a tempest ; that Pilate vas 
I permitted to esc&pe from his confinement once a year, and 
r to sit on a rock clothed in scarlet ; and that any one ^vho 
\ irns unfortunate enough to gee him on these occasions was 
doomed to die within the twelvemonth. 

Of these articles of faith the last two did not, indeed, at 
any time command universal credence. Cappeleer, the 
historian of Pilatus, speaks scornfully of the alleged 
apparition aa " a spectre which no one can assert that he 
has ever seen," On the other hand, the presence of Pilate 
in the lake, and his habit, under provocation, of indulging 
in "diabolical macfainatioDB and ebullitions" were lirmly 
accepted, throughout the whole of the middle ages, by all 
but the most robust intelligences ; and the God-fearing 
I citizens of Lucerne were so timorous of his powers for evil 
I that they made a law forbidding access to the lake to any 
person who was not accompauied by a burgher of proved 
probity to guarantee bis good faith, and see that he 
indulged in no unseemly demonstrations perturbing to 
Pilate'a equanimity. There are Btories, not so well attested 
as they might be, that profane adventurers suffered capital 
punishment for violation of this law ; and Cappeleer quotes 
a sentence of a Lucerne Law Court, from the barbarous 
Latin of which it appears that, in the year 1307, six 
clergymen suffered a period of impriBonment for having 
dared to attempt the ascent in contravention of it.' 

I 1 Uondatis itaque proviaum enit ut a Stygi bujua sacra Paludia 
KCoeesu qvuTis profanug et temerarias arcerotur ; juramento con- 
■tringebaiktnr, qui proximo paacua ceBtatG incalebaot Pecimrii, ne 
quemquBm ad Paludem admltterent, vimn ve monstrareiit ; mittobatur 
ii« pMpterea a. Magtstratu noetr» Uivitatis Varia adventu Apparitor 
qui illud exjgeret, cujue constitutam mercedem dietim florenum 
rhenanum fuisse in Archiviie legimus : mercedem eatia grondem pro 
temporum illonmi piectuiiie ptenima. Edictum quoque erat, oe ex Urbe 
qoiBquam Uluc sine pnGvia licentia, que hand tadle obtinebatur, 

, uoenderet. Non equidem constat quemquom, qui juesa transgreseua 
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That the mountain liad been climbed before 1307, and 
continued to be climbed, at rare intervals, during the two 
followiug centuries is fairly probable ; but the Actual ascents 
of which we possesa positive information do not begin until 
1518. In that year Piiatus seems to have been ascended 
twice, by the exiled Dake Ulrich of Wurtemburg and 
by a company of Swisa scholars — Vadianua (Joachim von 
Watt), of St.Gallen; Xylotectus (Zimmennaiin) of Lucerne, 
Myconius (Genshaiissler) of Lucerne, and Grebel of Zurich. 
Of Duke Ulrich's account we only know that it was attested 
by tradition, and that Cappeller believed that he had 
identified his initials,^ carved, among others, on a rock near 
the top. Of the ascent of the four scholars we have a brief 
account written by Yadianus, who was the most famous of 
them. It originally appeared, of all places in the world, in 
a commentary on the De Orbis Situ of Pomponiua Mela; 
but it is reprinted, at length, in Gesner's tract. 

This Vadianus, who lived from 1484 to 1551, after 
travelling in Germany, Poland, Hungary, and Italy, and 
holding a professorial chair at the Vienna University, took 

erat capito mulctatum, uti StiimfiuB et post eum alii ecripsere ; illud 
tamen certum Get serio cum iis aliquando actum fuiaee. Testda 
sequene juridicus Actus; A" 1307 "die Dominioo post Laurentii, 
hora nona in Btupa Conmilum hie Subnominati Clerici, Joamies 
Mochofrid de G«Dgenbacli, Joanneg BrunoUwer de Ubcrlingen, 
Nioolaua Brudcr de Thurego, Ulricua Ourtler de Lentaburgo, Eudol- 
phua Nitwo et Joannes Eatheingor, ambo do Lucerna: juravenint 
Urvediom super captivitate qua fuenmt detcnti. pro eo quod ascendere 
Tolebant Cacumon Fracti Montis, et ad Lacum PJlati. Et nihilo- 
minus Cives non impetere, cum alienia judiciia per motum proprium, 
ut doDatirum : presentibua Joanne et Petro de Moos, Nicolao de 
Eicli. Rudolpho de Boot, Uarttnanno de Stanz, Budolpho de Qattwil, 
Amoldo de Emmeo, Joanne de OestiUon, Nicolao Muri, omuibua 
Ordtuis Coniularis, et Friderico ScliulinoiBteT Sccrotario. 

'Tlielottflrswere''H. W. 1518." Cappollur says,— "Quamultimam 
suspicamur Ducis Hudalrici Wirtemborgenais quern hoc anno 1518, 
icendissB, cum apud nos in asylo, dogeret, constat." 
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I'B degree in medicine in 1517, and practised, for many 
i. years, in hie native place, St. Gallen, where, in 1626, he 
waa elected to the ofBce of burgomaster, and made a name, 
not only as a scholar, but also as a reformer and politician. 
The story of his expedition to PilatuB ie told for the purpose 
of confirming certain statements of the ancients concerning 
a surprising natural phenomenon which they had observed ; 
and it shows its author in the light of a true believer in the 
essentials of the Filato legend, and more particularly of that 
part of it which relates to the wilful stirring up ot tempests 
by the outraged evil spirit. This story, Vadianus declares, 

" May well be believed, because the townspeople relate that 
\ certain persons who dared to disturb its (the lake's) tran- 
quillity, shortly afterwards suffered capital punishment on 
account of the disaster which overtook the inhabitants." 

Then, striking the personal note, he rambles on : — 

" I myself went to Lucerne, last year, in the month of 
August, to see the lake, and was most courteously received, 
and was, on the following day, guided up the mountain by 
John XyloteetuB, a learned and well-bred ecclesiastic of 
Lucerne ; our companions being the erudite and open- 
hearted Oswald Xfyconius, and Conrad Grcbellius, of 
Zurich, the brother ot my Grebellia, a young man of 
remarkably fine character. We left the town at daybreak, 
and rode to a point halfway up the mountain, by a rough 
and difficult track. Then, being unable to ride further, we 
I tamed our horses loose on tho nearest pastures, hired a 
I abepherd to guide us, and, supporting ourselves with our 
alpenstocks, made the rest of the ascent on foot by a very 
narrow path — too narrow for most people — and scrambled 
over rocks and broken ground. At last, not without perspira- 
tion, we reached the edge of the marsh. The mountain itself, 
though elsewhere very steep, affords grazing ground just 
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there, and taking the shape of an enonnous ( 
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away into a deep valley. In the midBt of the valley there 
is a lake, overgrown with fragile reeds, and with hruBhwood 
standing on its shores. Moreover — a fact sufficient by 
itself to give the beholder a sense of its solemn character — 
a deep silence reigns all round about it. 

" No stream flows into the lake, and no stream flows out 
of it. The water is black like the water of Phlegethon, and 
lies even more Btill and motionless than the water of a 
marsh, and the winds do not find it easy to disturb its 
calm. From the south and west wind it is protected by 
the ridgea of the rest of the mountain, which rise to a great 
height. The fact that it lies in a hollow, and the wood of 
which I have spoken, shelter it on the east aud north. But 
it is singular to observe that it is neither swollen by the 
snows of winter nor diminished by the droughts of summer, 
but that tbe motionless water continually keeps itself within 
its own proper boundaries. 

"I should mention that the shepherd who acted as oar 
guide practically made us bind ourselves by an oath that 
we would make no unseaBonable experiments when we saw 
the lake, and would not throw anything into it. His life, 
he said, was in peril if we did, and he exhorted us again 
and again to caution and even to silence, just as though he 
were leading us on to holy ground. "Wherebye, as I confess, I 
was not a little perturbed, even to the point of paying a 
certain respect to the ancient reputation of tbe place, though, 
of course, there is not a word of truth in the story, which 
some have imagined concerning Pilate, — that he is to be 
seen once a year (on the Wednesday nest before Easter), 
apparelled in the garments of a judge ; while the statement 
that those who have seen him cannot survive the year is the 
most arrant nonsense. For such is the frivolity of mortals 
that, whenever a place is made notable by some natural 
divinity, they also give it the prestige that attaches to 
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Cables ; and, in the meantime, in order that the listeners 

may have no difiicutty in believing the legends that are 

tacked on to the truths of natare, saperatitious influences 

lore them on, and their desire for novelty adds to their 

credulity. 

. " Still I cannot at present say whether things are or are 

I not as the common talk of the inhabitants avers ; for I was 

not allowed to make experiments, and even it I had been 

allowed, I could not have done so without gi-eat danger. 

None the less, however, I am moved to accept the gi-eater 

number of their stories in view of the marvels of nature 

which are established by the experience and authority of 

many observers, and have received confirmation in almost 

every quarter of the globe. Kot to mention that the 

I character— -and more particularly the lie — of the place 

\ seemed to me to correspond readily enough with the story 

that is told about it. 

" Let me add that the mountain is so high that, having 
started at dawn first to see the lake, and then to climb to 
the top of the mountain, and, apart from our delay, having 
made a long descent to get back to our horses, and having 
devoted two hours to refreshment when we were halfway 
, bock, we did not re-enter the city until the sun had set and 
I the night was drawing on." 



Thus Vadianus, or, to give him his proper title, Joachim 
von Watt, scholar, professor, and physician. Gesner, who 
quotes him, and speaks of him with all reverence as " a 
, man renowned for his learning and his piety," proceeds to 
\ confute him by an elaborate chain of arguments, adding, 
■' I have ascertained from jjersons whom I can beUeve that 
he subsequently got rid ot his doubts and recognized that 
the whole story was a superstitious legend." Gesner, 
however, holds a position among the early mountaineers 
Trhich entitles him to separate treatment in a separata 
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chapter; and in the meantime it is, perhaps, better to 
anticipate so far as to draw the final picture of the early 
history ot Pilatus, and show how the Pilate legend, through 
which men had certainly been put in prison, and had 
IJOssibly been put to death, came to be finally flouted as 
incredible. 

The thing happened aeventy-Beven years after Vadianus", 
and thirty years after Geener's ascent, in 1585. On a 
certain day in the summer of that year, Johann Miiller, 
Stadt Pfarrer, or State Pastor of Lucerne, went solemnly 
to the top of the mountain, attended by as many of the 
citizens as cared to come with him, and in their presence 
flung stone after stone and clod after clod into Pilate's Lake, 
and Bhouted derisively " Pilat, ivirfaus dcin Kaih," and called 
the company to witness that nothing worse than a ripple 
resulted from the sacrilegious act- 
It was as though men wished to mark with a solemn and 
appropriate ceremony the end ot the dark ages ot super- 
BtitioD, and the beginning of the reign of reason and the 
scientific spirit. 



J 



CHAPTER Vin. 

•-Hie Enthusiaam for the MountiuDs — His Ascent of 
m Broad Views about tho Pilate Legend. 

' Wb now come — or, to be strictly accurate, we now hark 
back — to the case of Professor Com-ad Gesner, of the robust 
intelligence, the first of the early mountaineers who is 
something more than a name, and whose definite personahty 
it is possible to seize, and understand. 

A pupil of Plattner, and of that Oswald Myconiua who 
accompanied Vadianus in his ascent of Pilatus in 1518, he 
professed philosophy, at the University of Zurich, for tour 
and twenty years, and, like so many Oxford and Cambridge 
professors of the present day, delighted to devote his 
vacations to mountaineering. One man one mountain had 
been the rule until he came upon the scene. A particular 
ascent was made (or a particular purpose, and the climber 
was content to dwell humbly in the plains tor ever after- 
wards. It was different with Geaner. He loved the moun- 
tains, as the hackneyed phrase is, " for themselves atone." 
The mere fact of being on a mountain bad much the same 
uharm for him aa that of wliicU the modem moimtaineer is 
sensible ; and though he faced no grave difficulties, whether 
of rock or ice, he climbed continually. His feeling on the 
matter is nowhere more emphatically set forth than in 
the dedicatory chapter of a Latin tract which he wrote 
Concemintf Milk. 

The chapter takes the form of a letter to his friend Vogel, 
of Glams, whose name is Latinised as Avienus. Gesuer is 

E -2 
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about to visit Vogel in Glarus, and presumably to climb 
■with him. He does not wish, however, he explains, to visit 
80 good a friend without bringing a gift with him, and he 
therefore proposes to bring a copy of his work Concerning 
Milk. WhUe leading up to this declaration of his inten- 
tion, he expresses his enthusiasm for the mountains in no 
measured terms, pointing out that the mountains were 
reputed the favourite haunt of the Muses, and that, " though 
these stories are fables, there is certainly a kernel of truth 
contained in them." But his most notable utterance runs 
thus ; — 

"Most learned AvienuB,— I have resolved for the future, 
80 long as God suffers me to hve, to climb momitaina, or at 
all events to climb one mountain every year, at the season 
when vegetation is at its best, partly for the sake of studying 
botany, and partly for the delight of the mind and the 
proper exercise of the body. For what, think you, is the 
pleasure, what the joy of a mind, affected as it should be, 
to marvel at the spectacle of the mighty masses of the 
mountains, and lift up one's head, as it were, among the 
clouds. The mind is strangely excited by the amazing 
altitude, and carried awajto the contemplation of the great 
Architect of the Universe. . . . Cultivators of philosophy 
will proceed to contemplate the great spectacles of this 
earthly paradise ; and by no means the least of these are 
the steep and broken mountain -tops, the unscaleable 
precipices, the vast slopes stretching towards the sky, the 
dark and shady forests." 

This was written in 164S, when the writer was twenty- 
seven years of age. It would be interesting, if it were 
possible, to follow the whole of his subsequent career as a 
climber, but that cannot be done. The demand for what 
are now known as Alpine books had not, in those days, 
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declared itself; and Geaner's only contribution to tho 
subject was the tract entitled DescripHo Month Fracti Jiuta 
Liicernam, publisbed at Zurich in 1555. The most that we 
can do is to summarise this, and so try to persuade our- 
selves that we are taking a walk up Pilatus in the company 
of the Professor. 

He begins his story with a brief sketch oE the history of 
Lucerne, and a general compliment to its inhabitants. 
They "are polished and hospitable, and not a few of them 
are wealthy ; while there is abundant testimony to their 
courage in war," Then he describes bow he started upon 
his way, and " within an hour there became visible the 
ruins of an old stronghold, said to have been formerly 
inhabited by an Englishman." Next he reached the 
Eichenthal, " where innumerable cows graze, and many 
huts of shepherds or milkmen and many stables and bay- 
lofts are seen." Interspersed with moral and philosophical 
observations, the narrative proceeds : — 

" We spent the night in a hoyloft of the Eichenthal, 
with a kind and hospitable herdsman, who refreshed ns 
with various articles of food derived from milk ; though we 
were also provided with wine, which had been carried up 
by the public servant who acted as our guide. For we 
were obliged to take a guide for two reasons: first, on 
account of the superstitions ot the inhabitants, who allow 
no one to approach the Marsh of Pilate — taking an oath 
that they will not do so, every year — unless he is accom- 
panied by a respectable citizen, from whose presence they 
may infer that permission has been accorded by the Pra-tor. 
Down the valley flows a stream in which, though it is of 
email volume and very cold, excelleut and fairly large trout 
are caught. These are the only lisb that are found in its 
higher reaches ; further down^about halfway down, for 
example— crayfish are also found. On the peaks and 
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steep rocky ridges, amid the broken ground from which the 
Broken Mountain takes its name, there are also the haunts 
of chamoiB, and, unless I am mistaken, steinbock — com- 
monly called cdpricoriii, and liy Homer, in Crete, styled 
aiya/iym — and the Alpine mice ■which we described in our 
Natural HisUmj of Quadrupeds ; while certain mountain 
birds, such as Alpine pheasants, and grouse, or white 
ptarmigan with shaggy feet, make their nests there. 

" From the middle of the mountain and the Eichenthal 
the ascent straightway becomes steeper and more difficnlt 
until we reach the highest hut— or clu'tlet as it is called by 
the inhabitants. A httle below it, to the right, on the side 
of the hill, there is a spring concealed in a tiny cave, the 
puro and cool water of which had a marvellous effect in 
reviving us after our fatigue, thirst, and heat. We drank 
from it abundantly, and ate bread which we had dipped in 
it, and I doubt whether the human senses are capable of any 
greater and more epicurean pleasure — albeit, it is a pleasiire 
of a particularly sober and frugal kind ; for w3 read that 
Epicurus, the patron of pleasure, sometimes supped con- 
tentedly upon bread and water, because, forsooth, he not 
only derived a natural and simple pleasure at the moment 
from his exceedingly frugal meal, but also was sure of a 
light head and a clear brain on the following day. Bat 
romembor ! In the case of a pleasure which soothes the 
Minses, action and reaction are correlated, just as in a 
balance, one scale cannot go up without the other going 
down ; and, unlewa the senses have first been baulked and 
thwarted, no pleasure can onsuc. So that I must confess 
that a drau;4]it of cold water has never been more agreeable 
than when wo wore thirsty, and hot and tired — a condition 
which is particularly likely to B«por\'ene in mountainous 
plaoeB, ond in tlio course of long ascents." 



I 
I 



ThuR started, the Professor proi'eeds to extol the craft of 
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I mountameering in phrases that were novel enough when 

* he wrote them out, though now they may seem to savoor 

ot the obviouB and the commonplace. In particular, he 

insists that every one of the senses derives its own especial 

gratification from the exercise. The cool air blowing on 

the heated body, and inhaled with open mouth, delights 

the sense of touch. "And that same body, when it has 

had too much of the winds and the cold, will be warmed 

I again by the sun, by the exercise of walking, or by the fire 

, in the herdsmen's huts." As for the other senses, — 



" The sense of sight is delighted by tlie marvellous and 
unaccustomed spectacle of mountains, ridges, rocks, woods, 
valleys, streams, springs, and meadows. So far as colour 
goes, almost everything is green and blooming. As regards 
the shape and outline of the things that you see, there are 
rare and wonderful varieties of rocks, cliffs, broken ground, 
and 80 forth — wonderful not only by reason of the form 
they take, but also on account ot their height and size. 
If you like to strain your eyes, and look out in front of you 
and around you, far and wide, you find crags and watch- 
towers, in the midst of which you seem to yourself to be 
dwelling among the clouds. It, on the other hand, you 
prefer to concentrate j'our vision, you will look upon woods 
and verdant meadows, or you will walk upon them, or in 
order to pursue your inquiries further, will peer into black 
valleys, overshadowed rocks, and dark caverns. But there 
ia there a pleasing variety of all phenomena, and more 
particularly of the phenomena which affect the senses. 
Nowhere else, indeed, do you come upon such a great variety 
of phenomena within a short space of time as on the 
mountains; to mention nothing olee, you, on a single day, 
observe and pass through the four seasons ot the year, 
Spring, Summer, Autimin and Winter. Add to this that, on 
L the summits of the mountain ridges, the whole firmament 
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of heaven will lie open to your gaze, and you will obBerve, 
without let OF hindrance, the rising and setting of the stare, 
and will remark that the sun sets more Blowly and rises 
more quickly than is its wont. 

" The sense of hearing will be delighted by the conver- 
sation and witticisms of your companions, and by the sweet 
songs of the birds in the woods, and even by the very 
silence of the waste. There is nothing here to annoy the 
ears, nothing to importune them — no tumults or noises 
from the cities, no brawls of men at strife. Here, from the 
lofty mountain crests, in a deep and solemn stillness, you 
will seem to hear the very harmony {if there be such a 
thing) of the celestial spheres. 

"Fragrant scents, moreover, salute you from the grass, 
and flowers, and mountain plants ; for the same herbs have 
at once a sweeter smell, and a greater power of healing on 
the mountains than to the plain. The air, too, is far freer 
and more salubrious here, and not infected with thick 
vapours as in the plains, or fcetid and laden with disease, 
as in the cities and other habitations of men. For this 
air, when it is passed through the nostrils to the brain, 
or through the windpipe to the heart and lungs, not only 
does not distress them, but actually delights them." 



Nest follows a fresh laudation of cold water — cold tea 
being a beverage as yet unknown to mountaineers — and an 
expression of enthusiasm for " the mountain fruits and the 
agreeable confections of milk " which, in Gesner's view, 
"will be far more grateful to the palate and the stomach 
after labours of this description than at a time of leisure 
and repose." Whence he draws the broad conclusion that 
" the highest pleasures and the keenest delights of all the 
senses are derived from walking tours in the mountains, 
undertaken with friends, provided that there is no hindrance 
from the weather. A weak or feeble man, it is true, 
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could not undertake anything ol the kind, Dor would one 
who suffered from a mind diB«ased derive advantage from 
it. But, 

" Give me a man moderately robust in mind and body, 
liberally educated, and not too much given over to laziness, 
luxury, or lust; — and I should like him also to be a 
etudent and admirer of Nature, so that from hia contem- 
plation and admiration of the gi'eat works of the Architect 
of the Universe, and of the immense variety of natural 
phenomena that is to be seen among the mountains, on the 
slopes of a single eminence, he might enjoy an intellectual 
pleasure in addition to the symphony of the pleasures of all 
his senses. What other kind of enjoyment, I ask, will you 
find within the field of nature which is more honourable, 
greater, or more complete in every respect? " 

As for the toil and hardship, what do these matter ? The 
golden rule of moderation must, of course, be observed ; 
people Uable to giddiness had better not go too near the 
precipices ; those who are not satisfied with a regimen of 
milk and cheese must have other food carried up for them 
by their servants. But on the whole, — 

" It will be pleasant to remember the toils and the 
dangers after they are over, to think of them, and to talk 
of them to your friends. Nay, more, the very pleasure 
derived from future rest is the gi-eater when it follows upon 
hard work, and a man's health is strengthened by it, — 
provided that, as I assume, he is a man of moderately 
vigorous constitution. For wlien you walk, and from time 
to time jump, all the parts of the body get exercise, all the 
sinews and muscles work and are stretched. . . . 

" But, you say, there are no bedsteads, no mattresses, 
no feather bods, no pillows. Oh ! feeble and effeminate 
man ! Hay shnll Ber%e yon for all of these. It is soft and 
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fragi'&nt — compounded of the most wholeBome grasBee and 
flowers — and will make your breathing in the night watches 
more pleasant and liealth -giving than heretofore. Hay 
shall serve you for a pillow and mattress ; hay shall also 
be thrown over you for a blanket." 

All this ia marvellously modem. It is, in fact, just the 
sort of thing that most contemporary monntaineers would 
say, if it had not ceased to be worth saying. In Gesner's 
time it was well worth saying, because hardly any of it had 
been said before. But the Professor has now done with his 
digression and gets on with his story. Thus ; — 

" When we had refreshed ourselves, in the highest cow- 
house, with rich and delicate milk, and liad blown the 
Alpine horn — which is eleven feet long, and made of two 
carved and hollow pieces of wood cunningly bound together 
with osiers — we turned away to the left, under the guidance 
ol the cowherd ; and then, walking on three feet — that is 
to say, leaning upon our sticks which are called alpenstocks 
and are tipped with iron — we climbed for a long distance up 
a very difficult hill, where there is no path, and in places 
crawled up it, clutching at the turf ; until at last, after 
great toil, in the midst of stones and rocks, we reached the 
top, whence the view extends far and wide, and embraces, 
among other things, the neighboui-hood called Entlebach, 
which lies to the west of Lucerne. 

"At the eummit, there emerges from the ridge a rock 
where Jt is believed that, in former times, Pilate sat and 
aroased terrible tempests. We saw letters carved upon it, 
— the names of climberB who had been there, with the date, 
and their family crests. Then we descended, to the right, 
to level ground, where we found a quadrangular space, 
about large enough to hold six people, with hanks rising up 
on every side of it. Green grass grew upon it, but a bit 
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in the centre, about a foot and a hall squai-e, was devoid 
of grass, the bare soil being exposed, and j>eop!e say that 
nothing ever gi-ows there. The story 13 that an enchanter 
— one of those known to our ancestors as wandering 
Bcholars — a survival of Druidical times, as I have demon- 
strated in a previous work — stood there while, by means of 
his incantations, he drove Pilate from his rock down into 
the marsh that is hard hy. Starting again, and striking to 
the left, we descended a slope for a considerable distance, 
until, at last, we reached the Late — or more properly speak- 
ing the Marsh — o£ Pilate, which lies on the level ground at 
the bottom of a little valley, and is largo enough to hold a 
dozen people. They say that Pilate is at the bottom of it, 
while his wife is in another smaller lake, near at hand. 
The surrounding soil is of a marshy character, and the 
story goes that if anyone throws anything into it, the whole 
vicinity is in peril of storms and floods." 

Here, then, we are once more face to face with the Ftlate 
legend ; and the Professor, very properly, has a word to say 
about it. His attitude towards it, if not quite modern, is 
at least in advance of his times ; and, though he has not 
quite attained to the scientific temper of a Hume or a 
Huxley, he plays upon it with the hose of common sense, 
exclaiming, — 



" This belief, having no raisoii d'etre in the laws of nature, 

I commands no credence from me. For though it be true 
that events often follow the course laid down for them by 
Buperstilious and false beliefs, that is no reason why men of 
respectability should repose a simple faith in superstitions. 
For my own part, I am incliued to believe that Pilate has 
never been here at all, and that even if he had been here he 
would not have been accorded the power of either benefiting 
or injuring human kind. Should any one argue that evil 
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spirits are olten divinely endowed with the power of doing 
things of this sort, and that Pilate acquired the imturo of 
Ein evil spirit, my answer is that, if evil epirits accomplish 
evil deeds, one must not assuuio that they are privileged to 
do so, hut rfither tliat the Lord God allows it in order that 
the faith of the impious and superstitious, being thus 
deceived and hardened, may pay the peiiahy tor its impiety 
and superstition. For it is impious to attribute the cause of 
any phenomenon to any other author than God. That, at 
any rate, is my opinion. If any worthy and pious man can 
teach me better, I shall be glad to hear what he has to say." 



Vadianus was a worthy and pious man, but Gesner 
declines to be taught by him. He reverences Vadianiis' 
character, but examines his propositions. Having quoted 
his narrative, which was printed in the preceding chapter, 
he deals with it severely. The whole Liuv of Causation, as 
Gesner understands it, is at variance with the views of 
VadianuB. "Although," he says, "I am aware that the 
causes of many things — -which no one denies to be natural 
causes — are hidden from us, still wise men, as a rule, even 
though they may have their doubts about the causes of 
l)henomena, and may be unable to adduce any certain or 
immediate causes for them (as in the case of the attraction 
of the iron by the magnet) can at any rate say, without any 
beating about the bush, whether the things that happen are 
in accordance with the laws of Nature. Nature assuredly 
draws no distinction between things that happen by accident 
and things that are done on purpose ; straw bm-ns just the 
same when fire has accidentally fallen upon it as when fire 
has been intentionally thrown upon it." 

Nor, Gesner continues, is Nature maleficent as Vadianus 
would make out ; and we must not attribute to Nature these 
evil practices which are more appropriate to evil spirits, 
and evil men, and those who are contaminated by dealings 
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with tbe devils. On the contrary, " If there is any sorcery 
in the lake it is not the work of Nature, but of some evil 
spirit, whether you call that evil spirit Pilat-e or by some 
other name." But, though Gesner believes in evil spirits, he 
decHnes to be intimidated by them. He says bravely : — 

" The whole earth, in fact, is full of evil spirits which, by 
reason of our unbelief and superstition, are everywhere doing 
B great deal of harm, and are wont to display their powers 
most ostentatiously in solitary places and localities which 
have some religious association. But, if a man confront 
them in a truly pious and beUeving frame of mind, relying 
upon nothing but Divine favour and support, strong in his 
contempt for them, and firm in his persuasion that the 
things which they do are the work neither of God nor of 
Nature, that man will assuretlly remain tranc[uil of soul and 
unharmed in body and estate. On the other hand, if a man 
turn away from Divine grace, and from tbe light which 
illuminates the world, and betake him to caves and places 
ol darkness, he will find there many horrible and evil 
spectres, and various sources of panic and terror, which 
are quite powerless to harm the pious who worship the one 
celestial light, and Christ the 8un of Justice." 

So Gesner writes ; and as we unravel the intricate tangle 
of his Latin sentences — printed, as they are, with all sorts 
of puzzling and abominable abbreviations — the personality 
of the man stands definitely out before us : A learned 
professor, with all a learned professor's lofty scorn for those 
inferior professors who can see no f lu-ther than their noses ; 
tbe learning has been superseded, but the scorn is still a 
living thing; we can obser\-e its like in many an Oxford 
lecture-room to-day. An out-of-door man, too, at a time 
when the only proper place for the learned professor was 
supposed to be the study; tbe spiritual ancestor of such 



CHAPTEE IX. 

JotiM Simler and the Bogmiiings of Snow Croft — Sis Directions for 
Travelling on Glaciore, 

Josi-iS SiMLEH, who comes next, is a far more sliadowy 
figure than Conrad Gesaer. The leading facta in his life 
are aufficiently well known, though it ia juat to add they 
are of no particular interest or importance. He succeeded 
Gesner in a Zurich profeasorahip ; he waa one of the 
innumerable Swiss scholars from whom Gesner'a death 
drew Greek or Latin elegiac verae ; he took holy orders ; 
he wrote many learned books ; and he died of gout at the 
age of forty-five. We cannot doubt that Gesner's great 
example gave him on interest in the mountains, if not an 
enthusiasm for them. But nve can hardly be sure even 
of 80 much aa thia. The personal note ia wanting in his 
writings. It ia always the scholar and never the man who 
speaks to us. He claims a place in this volume, however, 
as an early historian of the Alps, and aa the fii'st writer 
who brought his talenta to bear upon enow craft. 

This snow craft must, in the nature of things, have been 
a very early craft. Long before the mountaineers began 
to trouble their beads about the peaks, or philosophers to 
concern themselves with the origin of glaciers, the Alpine 
traders were accustomed to traverse passes — and even snow 
passes — in the ordinary course of business. We shall see 
that, in the middle of the eighteenth century, the glaciers 
of Savoy were still objects of curiosity tempered with awe- 
But the inhabitants of the valley of Ghamouix had long 
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been aware of a way over the Col d« Giant to Courmayeur ; 
the Great St. Bernard, ae we have seen, was known from an 
earlier period ; while, though Zermatt had hardly been 
visited by travellers until Bourrit came there, there have 
been frequent discoverieB of Boman coins close to the top of 
the Theodule Pass. And, of course, in those days, as at the 
present time, there were avalanches to be avoided, crevasses 
to be crossed, and 6lipi)ery ice slopes to be negotiated. 

Simler wTites of these things in his De Alpibus C'om- 
vientariiis, published in 1S74. As has been said, the 
personal note is wanting, and is missed. For a few 
anecdotes of actual experience one would gladly barter all 
the quotations from Xenophon and Silius Italicus. Still, 
in spite ot the impersonal style, there is some reason to 
presume that Simler was himself an Alpme wanderer, if 
not an Alpine climber. Otherwise he would have made 
mistakes and fallen into superstitious errors. As it is, bis 
precepts are singularly practical, and modern experience 
has comparatively little to add to them, 

" Concerning the DifiQculties of Alpine Travel and the 
Means by which they may be Overcome " is the title ot the 
chapter in the book which most concerns us. The writer's 
horror of narrow paths fringed by precipices need not detain 
us; similar sentiments on this subject still prevailed at 
the beginning of the present century, and find eloquent 
espression even in Daniel Wall's translation of Ebel's guide- 
book, wherein travellers are warned to beware of the perils 
ot the Sannetsch. More interest attaches to the statement 
that merchants from either side of a pass used to agree to 
meet, at a preconcerted time, at the top, where, the ground 
being level, their caravans could cross each other without 
inconvenience. This incidentally throws a flood of light 
on the large use made of these passages in the middle ages. 
But the chief interest begins with the account of the various 
means adopted for negotiating slippery ground. Clampons, 
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aa well aa alpenstocks, were, it will he seen, well known 
to Simler. 

" To counteract the slipperiness of the ice, they firmly 
Bttach to their feet shoes reBembling the shoes of horses, 
with three sharp spikes in them, so that they may be able 
to stand firmly. In some places they use sticks tipped 
with iron, by leaning upon which they can climb steep 
alopes ; these are called Alpine sticks, and are principally 
in use ^mong the shepherds. At other times, again, 
shepherds and huntsmen descend steep places which can 
be negotiated in no other way, Ly cutting down the boughs 
of trees, more particularly arbutus trees, sitting straddle- 
wise on them, and, aa it were, riding down on them. And, 
<n'hen loaded carts have to be got down places of this 
character, they Bometimes lower them by thick ropes, with 
the aid of windlasses and pulleys." 

This branch of the subject having been developed at 
some length, Simler gets on to the glaciers, his observation 
of which is remarkably exact. He notes the danger of ice 
avalanches, and proceeds : — 

"Besides this, the old ice which sometimes has to be 
traversed has crevices in it, three or four feet wide — and 
sometimes even wider — into which, if a man fall, he must 
indubitably perish. It may happen, however, that these 
crevices are masked by fresh snow, or by snow accumulated 
by the wind, so that travellers in the Alps hire guides who 
know the neighbourhood to go before them. These men 
tie ropea round their waists, to which those who follow 
them are attached, and the leader sounds the path with a 
long pole, and carefully looks out for the crevices in the 
Bnow. But if an imprudent man falls into one of them, he 
is held ap and pulled out by bis friends who are fastened 
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to the same rope. Where there is no snow covering the 
chasms tha danger is leaa, though, where there are no 
bridges, it is necessary to jump across them. Only, when 
they arc driving beasts of burden over 6uch places — a thing 
which is done sometimea, though not often — they carry 
planks with them, and make Utile bridges for Ihe beasts to 
cross upon." 

All this ia very good, and very practical, only needing 
some referenoe to the necessity of keeping the rope taut to 
bring it quite ap to (Ute. The next difficalty considered is 
that of miking tkroogh deep and powdery snow. For this 
purpose Simler reoommends a kind of snow-shoe, made of 
flat cireaUr pieces ot xrood, like the tops and bottoms of 
wine cAske. Then he embarks on a careful diBcusBion 
ol araUuchcs. These, he explains, are started by the most 
trivial ot oo Ma by the flight of a passing bird, or the 
TOJM ot k pwrittg tmvttUer, for instance— and, sweeping 
km^y vitk Ann tnei, hooses, men, and beasts, carry them 
to Um vwy bkM ol thft UKHUttains. " This sort of snow 
tllM WlWl u MM of tvnral wens, and falls \rith such a 
Wnilih ttnt lb* XHJ Mrth twMW to be shaken, and people 
#INlfii( IkT kWtft who bkTC no knowledge of what is 
iMMMlmfk tttbk Aftt tb«ir hnu the sound of thunder." 
SillMe kM«« plw^ ot atoriM ot men having been buried 
aUNv KNwMk WMk ftV«ltMbw« hat be remarks that, " If a 
MM)\ i» fthte to awe* hit bkads about, and clear a little 
•|<«K>» MVMiwk b&n Mbn tbe boo* has hardened, he 
ftf^ttiVM « eMtoin pomr ol br«lbiiig ondenMath the snow, 
«m4 KMtj' fenip tttl* Ih l«o or onn for three dajs." 

tW ('Wm «bwr« wteb ftTakacbes tall are mil known, 
awvt lb* Mtw ««y ii to «void Ibam. When that cannot 
W lAv^twv tMvwlVm JtoiiaiA their danger by starting voiy 
•Mr)J^ WK>t« tb* VIM i* «(it «ttl by bonyiog past the 
y^tiMM I'Wee iu HhHK«« Fnil4ito and anov-blindoess 
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are other troubles that the traveller has to faco, and 
Bimler Bays : — 

"Against these calamities various precautions are taken. 
The eyes should be protected by some dark materitil, or by 
what they call glass spectacles, and the rest of the body 
should be well fortified against the cold by skins and thick 
garments. The chest is best guarded against cold winds 
by paper or parchment, and if the feet have got numbed, 
the boots are taken off and they are plunged into cold 
water, to which warm water is gradually added. For by 
this means they are believed to get all right again. The 
most useful thing of all, however, is to keep continually 
moving ; for it sometimes happens, in climbing a mountain, 
that men are warmed by their exertions, and fancy that 
they feel no cold ; but if they sit down on the snow to rest, 
drowsiness soon overcomes them, and, almost without any 
Bensation of pain, they fall asleep, and become benumbed 
and die." 

Bcholars, Simler adds, are acquainted with the pheno- 
menon from the works of Xenophon, but the inhabitants 
of the Alps know it from experience. In conclusion, he 
touches upon tempests, mentioning that they are no less 
dangerous on the moimtains than at sea, and were not 
unknown to SiHus Italicus, casually refers to the hospices 
which already existed on the most frequented passes, and 
quotes Pliny, Cato, and Xenophon for the names locally 
given to various violent and disagreeable winds. 

And there Josiaa Simler may he left. We learn fi'om 
him how much older are snow craft and ice craft than is 
the apecialised mountaineering, which consists in climbing 
things for the satisfaction of getting to the top of them. 
His precepts, all things considered, are very sound, and 
their soundness is a reason for believing that he learnt 
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them trom practice, and did not pick them up from hearsay. 
But he is only a scholar, not a living personality like 
Conrad Gtesner. Nor do we find a living personality among 
the early mountaineers until, more than a century later, 
we find another Zurich professor — Professor Scheuchzer — 
tramping the Alps from end to end, and recording his 
impressions of glaciers and dragons. 



CHAPTER X. 

J) JcMtob Schenchzer— His Tiewa about Qlociers—His Views about 
Dngons. 

"Perhaps the first attempt at fomiing a glacier theory 
is that of Seheuchzer," says Professor Tyndall in The 
Glaciers of the Alps. It is at all events quite certain that 
before Seheuchzer gave his mind to the matter, the popular 
view — and eveu the scientific view— of glaciers was extremely 
crude. To get the popular view we canuot do hetter than 
quote an extract from a certain Ckronique de Saioye, 
published by the ecclesiastic, Guillaume Paradin,^ at Lyon, 
in 1552. It may he supposed, though no names are 
mentioned, that the reference is to the glaciers that issue 
from Mont Blanc : — 

" Marvellous and prodigious are the fields of ice, hardened 
by a lapse of time extending, it is believed, for two or throe 
thousand years, covering the summits of the mountains. 
and never melting or dissolving in any way ; and this icti 

' GuUInume Paradin (1510— lS90)wna Canon, and afterwards Dean, 
of Befiujeu. He acted ns tutor to the children of Frevoat, Lieutenant- 
Generiil of Dijon, who bequeathed hiui his collection ot antiquitieu, 
and BO directed his tastea towards historieal resoaroh. Ho wrote 
many books, the meet intereating ot whith bore the remarkable title : 
Bliuon flea daiitet ou tt voi/ent h$ malhrun tt ruinet vaiaitl det dantet, 
donlj'iiinait htrmiat ae rtviriit plat tag* «t /emme pint pudi'iiu, Ther« 
wore three editions of the Chrotiiqut de Satwyt, in 1552. 1561, uid 1602, 
It is not actually known that the autLor visited the Mont Diana 
ginciers, but there wcmB a strong presumption that ho did. 
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is neither a stone nor a metal, and, save in respect of light 
and transparency, hardly differs from crystal ; and this ice 
is found on high mountains ^hich face the South. And, 
in some places, the ice has filled the valleys, and got 
hardened into stones. And this ice is of such a character 
that it purges itself, alone and unaided, so well and perfectly, 
that there remains upon it neither stone nor wood, nor any 
other substance whatsoever ; it remains, in fact, as pure as 
though it were clear crystal. This ice has, in some places, 
a very great depth, for it splits itself in many cracks and 
very dangerous crevices, even in places where it is necessary 
to pass, and is the more dangerous when these crevices are 
covered with snow, so that one cannot perceive any danger. 
Some such crevices are quite three hundred ells in depth ; 
some say that they are four hundred fathoms in deplh. It 
hopi)eu8 sometimes, in summer, that this ice splits, making 
such a noise and rumbling that it seems as though the 
earth were about to split into chasms." ' 

And so forth, the remainder of the passage being to the 

' "U'ostchoso admirable, etprodigieusedesglaces, (luiaontcndurciea 
par trait do tvmpi (ooniuie Ion tient) dopuis deux ou tcoia mille ans, 
et out C[>uvort loa sommitCs doa laontai'^nee, saiia ae fondre uy 
rnwiuMro Bucunemoat, ut comtien que telle glaco ne soit pierre, ay 
metal, ai o«t cc qu'ou liiour. wt transparenoo, n'eat gueica diSerent^ 
du jiur Crislal, ot bo treiivent Idles glaoea en tutultes mouUignes, 
tirniit ooiitro lo Midy. Kt ou aucuna Uoux oat rempli lea Taleee, et bq 
•ont euduruioi t>n piurrfa. lit oat teate gluce de tolle nature, qu'elle se 
purge do ■oyiitoamn, si liien, et porfaiteineut qu'U n'j demcore oy 
piurro, ny bniti, nl diilro mntidro quelconquo tellement qu'elle 
dotnourn piirilifin. oommo llii Cristul. Coate glace a on aucuna liovut 
mm pTuIondiU fort graiulo. Cur oUu ■« fvud eu pluaieura fendaces, 
ut ouvortiiro* fort ilangoi'ouHna, moHinoinnnt na paa et des traits ou H 
Mt furiu) dii jHiiiM'i', ct oileuTO jihia. qunnd t«Uea crevasses aont 
iu.iivarl"ii dn iic)1k>'i quo I'mi aa poult aplHircuvoir aucun peril; il so 
(rsiivnitn lolloa uro «(!■■■>■ qui 0]U bimi tmia coua atmea doprofondour: 
Kiliniiia dlHilil qualra iwlia bTKaaun. 11 udvieut que ceste glaoe 
i|itnliiiiii('iJi nil Imiiijm A'linih ati (uiiil, roudaut tu grand bruit et 
iHiiflwHiiiHiit, qu'll •BMibU qua U torro au duivo tendre en ah- " 
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effect that glacier water ia good for dysentery, fever, ood 
other maladieB, and that if the cryatal which is found in 
glaciers be powdered and mixed with wine, the result ia a 
vahiable astringent medicine. 

This, we may take it, is the earhest popular appreciation 
of glaciers. Scientific appreciation begins in the Dutch 
letterpress of Merian's Topographia Heliet'uB, where the 
motion of glaciers ia noted, and illustrated by the story of 
a house which a glacier overthrew. That was in 1644. 
The next contributions to the subject are found in the 
Philasophical Transactions oj the Royal Society, the 
earliest of them appearing in the year 1669, and running 
thus : — 

" Extract (if a Letter nritten by Mr. Muraltua, of Zurich, to 
Mr, Ilaak, a Fdloic of the E. Society, concerning the 
Icy and ChryBtallin Mountains of Helvetia, call'd the 
Gletscker. 
"The highest icy mountains of Helvetia about Valesia 
and Au/fusta, in the Canton of Berne, about Taminium and 
Taretach of the libietians, are always seen cover'd with 
snow. The Snow, melted by the heat of the Summer, other 
snow being fain within a little while after, is hardn'd 
into Ice, which by little and iittle, in a long tract of time, 
depuratmg itself turns into a Stone, not yielding in harihiess 
and clearness to Chrystall. Such Stones, closely joyned 
and compacted together, compose a whole Mountain, and 
that a very firm one ; though, in Summer time the Country- 
people have obaen-ed it to burst asunder with great crack- 
ing. Thunder-like : which is also well known to Hunters to 
their great cost, for as much as such cracks and openings, 
being by the Winds covered with Snow, are the death of 
those that pass over them." 



Here, it will be seen, science adheres to the popular view 
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that glacier ice is a, kind ot stone. A second article on the 
Bame subject, accompanied by illuBlrations, appeared in 
the Pkiloiophical Transactions for 165^. It is rather 
descriptive than speculative ; tbia is the text of it : — 



"A farther Description and Representation of the ley 
Mountain, called the GleUcher, in the Canton of Berne, 

in Helvetia: which tvaa formerly taken notice of in 
Numb. 49 of these Tracts. 

"This account was imparted to us from Paris by that 
worthy and obliging person, MortBieur Jiistd, who had 
received it from a trusty hand living npon the place, as 
follows : — 



" The Icy Mountain, ot wbich I have sent yon the Scheme, 
deserves to be view'd. The letter A signifies the mountain 
itself, which is very high, and extends itself every year 
more and more over the neighboui-ing meadows, by incre- 
ments that make a great noise and cracking. There are 
great holes and caverns, which are made when the Ice 
bursts ; which happens at all times, but especially in the 
Dog-days, Hunters do then hang up their game they take 
during the great heat, to make it keep sweet by that means. 
Very little of the Surface melts in Summer, and all freezeth 
again in the night. When the Suu shincth, there is seen 
such a variety of colours as tn a Friam. 

"B is a rivolet, issuing forth from under the Ice, which 
is pretty defep and extremely cold. 

" C are the Hutts, that w«re built at the beginning, at a 
considerable distance from the Mountain ; but at present 
they are nigh to it by reason of the continual increase 
wbich this Ice maketh. 

"There is such another Mountain near Geneva and upon 
the A^ies. A certain Capncin told me he had been upon 
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the bigheBt o! these mountains with a Trader in Cryatat, 
who having driven his hammer into one of these rocks, and 
found it hollow and resonant, made a hole into it, and 
thence drew forth a substance like Talk ; ■which to him was 
a sign there was Crystal. After which he made a great 
hole with Gunpowder, and found Rock-crystal in it." 

Finally, in 1701, a letter about the Grindelwald glaciers 
was addressed to Dr. Hans Sloane, of the Royal Society, by 
William Burnet, the son of the Bishop, and subBequently 
made its appearance in the pages of the same pubUcation. 
It is a narrative of a personal experience, and shows that 
the phenomena of glaciers, and more particularly their 
movements, were at last begiuiiing to attract the attention 
of the curious. Thus : — 

" Geneva, 

" October 1% 1708. 
" Sib, — After I had been at Zurich, I resolved to go myself 
and see the Mountains of Ice in Switzerland. Accordmgly 
I went to the Grimllcwald, a, Mountain two Days' Journey 
from Bern. There I saw, betweeu two mountains, like a 
River of Ice, which divides itself in two Branches, and in 
its way from the top of the Mountains to the bottom swells 
in vast Heaps, somo bigger than St. Paul's Church, the 
Original of which seems to have been this. These Moun- 
tama are covered all the Year with Snow on their Tops ; 
this Snow has been melted in the Summer, and has fallen 
to the Bottom which the Sun never reaches. There it has 
Frozen, which everybody knows happens more easily to 
melted Snow than ordinary Water. Thus every year it has 
increased, till it has touched the very Top. The reason 
why the Water has always frozen, tho' the Sun in the 
middle of the Mountain, and higher, shines upon it some 
part of the Day, is that the melted Water goes under the 
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lee already formed and there Freezes, and so expanding 
itsell raises the Ice above it, and sometinies makes Cracks 
in it, that frighten the whole Neighbourhood : the reason 
appears plainly, hecauBO the upper Surface being solid, 
cannot be dilated without making great Chinks, and that 
with a terrible noise. They told me, upon the Place, that 
every seven Years the Mountain increases and the next 
seven decreases ; hut I doubt this Observation is not exact, 
and 1 suspect that they say it, to seem to know some- 
thing singular. Besides there are none there that have 
themselves observed it long enough, to affirm anything of 
that kind certainly. If there is any Gromid in that Obser- 
vation, it seems to be, thnt in the hottest Summers it 
increases, and the more moderate ones it decreases, there 
being then less melted Snow ; in which case it is at present, 
as we know of late the Summers have been moderate." 

Adding these observations to those already quoted from 
Josias Simler, we can form a very fair idea of the sum of 
human knowledge concerning glaciers at the time when 
Johann Jacob Scheuchzer camo upon the scene. 

Born in 1672, Scheuchzer became, like so many of the 
early explorers of the Alpa, a Professor at the University of 
Zurich. His reputation stood so high that, on the sugges- 
tion of Leibniz, he was invited to take up an appointment 
at St. Petersburg; but Zurich gave him preferment, pro- 
moting him from the Chair of Mathematics to the Chair 
of Physics, and he stayed there. Between 1702 and 1711 
he devoted several vacations to travel in the mountains, and 
ultimately published his experiences in a book entitled 
Oupeiri^oiTTjv helveticus, sice Itinera per Helvelife Alpinas 
regioncs facta annis 1702-3-4-5-G-7-9-10-11. It is a large 
book in two bulky volumes, profusely illustrated with maps, 
diagrams, and pictures of various kinds. It is dedicated to 
the English Royal Society ; and various members of the 
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Eoyal Society, including Sir Isaac Newton, contributed to 
the eipenseB of its publication by paying tor the production 
o£ certain of the prints. When one has read it, one feels 
that one knows Scheuchzer the man, as well as Scheuchzer 
the Professor. 

One knows him first of all as a singularly short-winded 
climber. Though he stuck to the beaten tracks, he found 
them very tiring; and there is a touch of humour in his 
constant complaints of the toil which the ascending of hills 
involves. He admits that he did not get quite to the top of 
Pilatus, ' ■ partly because of bodily fatigue and partly because 
of the distance remaining to be traversed." He derives the 
name of the Gemmi from the Latin <iemiiua, — quod non 
7iUi cum crcbris gemitibtts sxpn'etur. He sums up his views 
on the subject in the remark that "the climbing of moun- 
tains takes one's breath away, though it may be rendered 
less unpleasant by agreeable conversation," And yet, in 
spite of the discomfort ot the exercise, Scheuchzer climbed 
on heroically in the interest of the advancement of learning, 
taking barometrical observations wherever he went, and 
almost invariably bringing out ludicrously wrong results. 
So much niono would Imve mnde him an interesting figure. 

He is the more interesting, however, because ot the 
curions way in which he combined credulity with enlighten- 
ment. As a man ot science he laboured to propagate the 
discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, and speculated plausibly 
concerning glacier motion ; as a citizen he did his best to 
procure the abolition of capital punishment for witchcraft. 
But his weakness was an in-eaistible disposition to believe 
whatever he was told, with the result that be was con- 
vinced that there were dragons in the Alps, and that the 
chamois was invulnerable it it had a certain growth upon 
its forehead. 

His theory of glaciers, for example, though other theories 
have since superseded it, is conceived in a spirit of sober 
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oomuion sense, and is evidently the result of first band 
observation of the facts. Here it is, in his own words : — ^ 



k 



"Theii- progressive uicrease, and the effects that 
follow from it, are not to be attributed to miracle, as is 
Imaginott by persous who are ignorant of physical science, 

' " I'mgivanivi hiijua nccrementi et effectuum hino depcndentium 
oauM uon minuiHln olieui, quod rerutn pliyaicanim impeiiti Bomniant, 
wfA nmuinti oausia nattimlibus ndscribi dobet. Solet nempo Aqtia a 
Torgo Uonttlun itu]iium-vo QUciolium dofluons vel in fi»suru ipaia ot 
iiiatorliUiB kliia Klacintibtia collooto, et utrobiquo conglaciata quonitua 
tuiiiiUui in hoc statu roquirit spatium (contostautibus id osperimeutia 
i-ir('« frittii» I't (tUi'ti'm iuE'litut wilitis) lunliqiiaquo premere et euui 
(liiiiluiit (tUoim pArtvni, qum Ijiboniiu Aerem re^picit, et pa«cua 
dpoliviit nctu ipM propollere, et una cum gla^rie areDam, LapidoB, 
Mixa olJum t;nu)(tii>r«, quo ipso Hfporbolica iUa purgatto Simul 
(iX|tUoitri et (uoile inlolli^ potMt Confirtnoat hanc meam opinionoia 
uhnvratiMUM fNotm • Domino JUfjnrv Vitodurano, Pictore Topiorio 
lu-Miiwllvtktc, qui |i1u!> BMuvl curiosibttla gmtia Montea Glaciales 
fttlirit, ut ail viYUiu po« d^iMMret." 

It in tiitt«nwtiit); Ui iMtuputv with thi» an early poetieul apprecia- 
tion iJ (ItP iiliu-ii'ra, tikkoii rmiu I.r TnUmit >lf fu .Su>m«, by Uato 
1 iVnMtUit. pubhahM at I'livts ill I til.** : 

" U itii< \AMt ti^uli^uiiMit ivtounuvr aux );laoiCros, 
Kt iltiv Iw cffin'I'i •.!<> b>urt Itnamu (nudrii'rM, 
tVr i) ,r n tlmiHuy lei-Aii^iHnent s'etonner 
A qiiitvtttiiutn wi Ni'uitiu U« nkknoa niuiiner. 
K't cvtwux, M4t^-i' i\niititiMi( il w js^ut (airv 
iluf de vo hius oristal IWu soit •! pure ot cloiro 
UuSl it'y wil HU iMaiis l«rr«>. piwrv, ni but*. 
Ku«|t«> n'aulw itdui*, uiiu quo uMiul«lw8 
I ^t» itiu* iiUix* 00 vtiid ; t^imnHMtt (A ohoM Ctnuige) 
IVMt H»e iM\i w |[lnv<uit iuiilft la reudKugo 
Uttt (4tiiaMi ilu liuiiiiMU ti^ulv iinluiv au dahore 
tVr W U'MtlUtitaMiiHul do m>n etMlfuniux corps : 
ISiUilkiMit mnA M\a dttnutt ■'HUguieute cetttf ^Uc^ 
Kt wpt ail* tUuiltiue mi 1m Iivtv plu« 1«ieu« : 
Kt t\4iiHiiMil *• haul* livtix iJIv w> TM )vu«Mut 
INt) ilvwii* It'tia hw iui>ul« 111 i<uiiu'lv« H' hauMonl. 

Mki* IV Uv wMtl M Iw ^u* nitm uu>nvill«« 
lUt4Uw <|ttW Im ntMMto uu« |ilu* duciM auivUlM. 
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bat to entirely natural eauBea. For what happens ia that 
the water which flows down from behind the mountains or 
the icy rocks, or has collected in the fissures and other icy 
interstices, freezes, and expanding as it does so (a pheno- 
menon which experiments attest) , exercises pressure in every 
direction, and propels in front of it that part of the glacier 
which has the open air for its boundary, and drives along, 
together with the ice, sand, stones, and even large rocks. 
. . . This opinion of mine is confirmed by observations 
made by Master Meyer, the excellent landscape painter, 
who has more than once visited the glaciers to satisfy his 
cariosity and to sketch them from nature." 

The hypothesis, though incorrect, is not unworthy of an 
earnest seeker after truth ; and the results of Scheuchzer's 
botanical researches added some valuable contributions to 

Celt k» granda choleurs de la diaude saisoii 

Oes glac«e quelquefois rompans leur liaison 

Font on tel muglement qu'ii semble que la terre, 

Et chacun element qui de sos brns I'ensen'e 

8e Toiseni retoumant a la contusion 

De I'ancieii chaos, et de la fntction 

Se fait une ouverture hoiriblement profondo 

Capable do tenir toue lea hommos du mondo 

(Au moias en apparence) ot lors fait dangereux 

80 trouver ka cndroita de cea gouiErea si ci'eux, 

Comme auesi quand en eat estroite rouvorture, 

Et la nege au dessus lui sert de couTerture. 

Oar a'il adrient qu'un homma ou quelqu' autre animal 

Sana prendre garde a boj chemimmt tombe a val, 

Et 8oit re^u dedans cette roche glacee 

Que deux fois deux mille aaa out toujoura araosafe, 

Cen eat fait pour jamais, nal ne se pent vanter 

De lay aauver la rie, ou bocoutb apport«r. 

La mortelle vapour du profond de I'ubyme 

lie devore eoudain et reavoye 4 la cime, 

CboM qu'on ne croira, laquelle tonte foia 

De croin snie forcG pai la commuae voix." 
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then rainoA itHelf ujirii^ht. Ub length, he said, was at least 
uovvn feet ; ilH Kit* th was about that of an apple tree ; it had 
II head like tho head of a cat, but no feet ^v'hatBoever. He 
Biiid that ho Hlruck and wlew it with the assistance of his 
hrollior ThouHVH. IIo added that, before this serpent was 
killed, Iho inhabitants of the vicinity complained that 
tlift milk wftH drawn li'Om the udders of their cows, and 
tliiiL they could never discover the author of the mischief, 
but that, after tlio serpent was killed, the mischief ceased.' " 

Bo much for dragons without feet. Then follows an 
tH]ua)ly Willi -attested Htory of a dragon with feet, rmmlng 
Ihim :— 

" John Buelor, of the Parish of Sennwald, member of the 
Eooteiiiistloal Asacmbly, went to the Frumsenberg, in the 
Hummor HouBon, cloven years ago, and in a place called 
Ei'tuW'tld, liesido the stream called the Kalenbach, saw an 
imnrmouN black btxist, emerKing, in a state of the greatest 
anmaeiiitrnt, from a thicket, tuid standing upon its four legs, 
wliiuli woiti of ivo tixc«8)U\'<) length. Its girth was about the 
tliloknvHH (tt All apple tr«o, and it carried a crest, half a 
fool li»i(t, 01) its head, lis vutira length, however, hecoald 
iioi obiiervo, l>ocauHt> its hinder parts lay hidden in the 
thiokttt, nmonc Uiti briarii," 

FlnHlly. fniiit tho letters of Christopher Schorer, Prefect 
<it liut^ttrim, Sc)ittuc)iaer is able to quote a oircomstantia) 
Hwonul of »n tuiouuiitor with a winged dragoo very much 
Ultn Ihu luin which, as wu ba\-o Man in an earlier chapter, 
I'titwi' ol Arratti>n iliiclanHl that he had had to deal with on 
t*(ii llulli(^)U. This is the I*rt>tt>ct's uarrati^'e : — 

** lu tbu year ltIJi>, I was contemplating the beauty of 
tliu huavuns by uicht, when lol and b«hold, I saw a bright 
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of dragons in the Alps is established, and it only remaina 
to marshal the a posteriori proofs of their presence there. 

These proofs take the convenient form of the depositions 
on oath of various witnesses who have encountered dragona. 
In style and substance— and even, it may be added, in 
conclusiveness — they bear a striking resemblance to those 
circumstantial narratives by means of which the existence 
of ghosts has been demonstrated by the Society for 
Psyehieal Research, They prove that, though all dragons 
have certain unmistakable points of resemblance — they 
all, for example, when they breathe, inhale not only air 
but also any birds that happen to be flying about in their 
neighbourhood — the minor variations which they exhibit 
are numerous. There are dragons with and without wings, 
with and without legs, with and without crests ; dragons 
with cats' faces, with human faces, and with nondescript 
faces ; dragons that breathe fire, and dragons that do not 
breathe fire; and so forth, each kind of dragon being 
vouched for by a special deposition. Here, for instance, 
is the deposition about a dragon seen in the neighbourhood 
of Zurich : — 



"On Mount Frumsanus, in the Barony of Altensaius, 
two varieties of dragons or large ser^jents are met with — 
the one with feet, and the other without feet. They are 
thus described by Wagner, in his Natural Hittory of 
Helvetia, pp. 247 and 251 :— 

" 'John Tinner, of the Commune of Frumsen, in the 
Barony of Altensaxua, an honorable man, whose word can be 
trusted, and who, at the present time, is still living, solemnly 
deposed to me that, twelve years since, at the end of the 
month of April, he repaired to the neighbouring mountain, 
the Frumsenberg, and that there, in the place commonly 
known ns the Hanwelen, encountered a terrible serpent, 
black and grey in colour, which first coiled itself up and 
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then raised itself upright. Its length, he said, was at least 
seven feet ; its girth was about that of an apple tree ; it had 
a head like the head of a cat, but no feet whatsoever. He 
said that he struck and slew it with the assistance of his 
brother Thomas. He added that, before this serpent was 
killed, the inhabitants of the vicinity complained that 
the milk was drawn from the udders of their cows, and 
that they could never discover the author of the mischief, 
but that, after the serpent was killed, the mischief ceased.' " 

So much for dragons without feet. Then follows an 
equally well-attested story of a dragon with feet, running 
thus : — 

'' John Bueler, of the Parish of Sennwald, member of the 
Ecclesiastical Assembly, went to the Frumsenberg, in the 
summer season, eleven years ago, and in a place called 
Erlawald, beside the stream called the Kalenbach, saw an 
enormous black beast, emerging, in a state of the greatest 
amazement, from a thicket, and standing upon its four legs, 
which were of no excessive length. Its girth was about the 
thickness of an apple tree, and it carried a crest, half a 
foot long, on its head. Its entire length, however, he could 
not observe, because its hinder parts lay hidden in the 
thicket, among the briars." 

Finally, from the letters of Christopher Schorer, Prefect 
of Lucerne, Scheuchzer is able to quote a circumstantial 
account of an encounter with a winged dragon very much 
like the one which, as we have seen in an earlier chapter, 
Peter of Arragon declared that he had had to deal with on 
Pic Canigou. This is the Prefect's narrative : — 

" In the year 1649, 1 was contemplating the beauty of 
the heavens by night, when lo ! and behold, I saw a bright 
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and Bhrning dragon isBue from a large c&ve in the mountain 
commonly called Pilatus, and fly about, swiftly flapping 
itB wings. It was very large ; its tail was long ; its neck 
extended ; its head terminated in the sen-ated jaw of a 
serpent. While it was flying, it threw out eparks, just as 
the red-hot horseshoe does when hammered by the black- 
smith. My first impression was that I saw a meteor, hut 
after careful observation. I recognised that it was a dragon, 
from the nature of its movements and the structure of its 
various limbs," 



And so forth. For Scheuchzer fills many pages with 
th^e proces rerlaiix of credible witnesses who have met 
dragons face to face among the mountains. His belief in 
the beasts is as firm as the belief of his great forerunner, 
Gesner, in the essentia! beneficence of Nature. But we do 
not grudge it him ; for his credulity in this regard is the 
final touch of human nature which still keeps him alive for 
na in spite of the long intervening years. Panting up the 
hillside in pursuit of knowledge, jesting genially at hie 
own infirmities, keenly observing all the facts of natural 
history that invited observation, and seeking out some 
ingenious scientific explanation for any fable that any 
guide or peasant told him to beguile the tedium of his 
journey, he is no shadow of a name, but a real man whom 
we can know and like — can like all the better, perhaps, 
because he so often allows us the privilege of a smile at his 
expense. 




The Early History of Cbamooii— An appreciation of the Olacien b, 
UoMsi«ur Lo Piiys in 1669 — Tho ExcurBJon of Windham and | 
Pocoekein 1741— Ths Expedition of Peter Mattel in 1742. 

Though the climbing of permanent snow peaks was to 
begin in the Valley of ChamoDix, the place came within the 
purview of travellers later than the rest of Switzerland. 
Its early history, such as it is, may be studied by the 
eiu-iouB in the admirable works of M. Charles Durier and 
M. Andre Perrin.' They will read there many weird 
and gruesome stories, to which space cannot be given here, 
of oppressions and revolts, heresies, sorceries, and tor- 
turings. But Chamonix had no interest, in those days, for 
the outside world. It is possible that Guillaume Faradin 
visited it in the first half of the sixteenth century, but there 
is no certain evidence that he did. Geography only begins 
to recognise it with the publication of the second edition oi 
Mercaior'e Atlas in 1595 ; and the earHest literary reference 
to its glaciers is found in Lea NourcUcg <Eiivre$ de 
Monsieur Le Pays, published at Amsterdam, in 1677. 

A word of introduction, therefore, to Monsieur Le Fays. 
His full style and title was Rene le Pays, Sieur du Plesais- 
Villeneuve, and he was born at Nantes in 1636, and died at 
PariB in 1C90. He was b tax-collector — Directeur-Qenerat 
des gahelks du Dauphin^ et de Profcnce. Boileau Bays of 
him, " Le PayB sans mentir est tin huj'on plaisant ; " andthis 

e la Vitllie el du Prieuri lie Chamounix ■ 
Churabery, 1887, 8vo. 
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estimate 0! his character is Eupported by the indepeudent 
testimony of aneedotea. When, for example, he was called 
upon to give an account of bis stewardehip, and explain 
certain irregularities in the keeping of his books, be 
replied that he wbb " too brilliant a man — trap bel esprit — 
to occupy himself with book-keeping and financial cal- 
culations." Consequeutly he fell into disgrace, and found 
himself left with more leieore than ever to pursue bia 
literary occupations. 

His one literary achievement which concerns us here is 
a letter, composed in the mediieval language of gallantry, 
addressed to an unknown lady, and dated " Chamony en 
Fossigny le 16 May, 1C69." What took Monsieur Le Pays 
to Chamonix we cannot tell. He speaks of " business 
occupations," but he does not seem to have been attending 
to them, and, in any case, he cannot have been engaged in 
tax-collecting, as Chamonix would have been outside his 
sphere of usefulness in this respect. His observations on 
the glaciers are as follows : — 
To Madame . . . 
"A quaint picture of certain tnountains in Savoy. 
"Letter II. 
" From Chamony en Fossiosy, 

" The 16 May, 1669. 

"I confess, Madame, that I have not done what I 
promised you that I would do, although I have found 
excellent opportunities of keeping my word. In the state 
of despair in which you had thromi me, when I parted 
from yon, I had vowed that I would burl myself from the 
first convenient precipice. Nevertheless, for the space of 
a fortnight, I have been ascending and descending the most 
dangerous mountains of Savoy, and have passed along the 
edges of a thousand precipices, and yet up to the present 
1 have not thrown myself over them. I could easily tell 
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you that my business occupations prevented me from 
thinking of it ; but I must not deceive you. The pleaeure 
of seeing your likeness in this frightful country has always 
restrained me whenever I have had the thought of fulfilling 
my promise. I could not make up my mind to die in 
places where, whenever I choose, I can see this pleasing 
portrait of you. . . . 

"You will doubtless have some difficulty in guessing 
what is the portrait of which I speak ; you will go straight 
to some casket, and search to see whether I have stolen that 
miniature which you so often refused to give me. But 
you must know that I do not owe this pleasure to the art 
of painting ; Natui'e herself is the craftswoman. In fine, 
Madame, I see here five mountains which resemble yon as 
though each of them were your very self. 

" Nay, do not laugh so. They are pictures which repre- 
sent you fai' more faithfully than do the Judith and the 
Pallas in youi- cabinet, rive mountains, Madame, made 
of pure ice from head to foot ; but of an ice that may be 
styled perpetual. One knows here, by tradition, that the 
ice has been ice since the creation of the world. Neither 
the fires of five or sis thousand dog-stars, nor the waters 
of the universal Deluge, have had the power to melt it, 
save in certain few places where one finds crystals and 
precious stones. But, to speak truly, it is dangerous to 
seek them there. The inquisitive and the avaricious are 
often overwhelmed in summer beneath the ruin wrought 
by the snows falling from their place, and their parents 
say, for their consolation, that art could not make them a 
tomb so stately and so brilliant as that which they have 
received from Nature. For the rest, Madame, there is 
nothing in the world so magnificent as these mountains ; 
when the rays of the sun fall upon them, the different 
surfaces which a quaint Nature has given to their ice 
flash back the light of this beautiful luminarj' in so many 
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fashions that yon seem to Bee a thousand suiis of different 
colours. 

" After that, can one find more faithful portraits of you ? 
This perpetual ice which surrounds you, those jewels which 
would bo found in yon by any one who could melt the ice, 
this peril to which the rash adventurers who undertake the 
quest expose themselves, the death of so many who have 
ventured to undertake it, and linally those suns which shine 
in your eyes, — do not these things establish relations with 
the icy mountains, so exact that I am entitled to regard 
them as finished portraits of you ? Nature has done five 
times for you what a famous sculptor wished to do once 
tor Alexander. You are here depicted on five mountains, 
and that is glory for you incomparably greater than if 
Appelles or Praxiteles were to return to the world to 
engrave your image on copper, or to carve it in marble. 

" To conclude, Madame, we have here such lifelike 
portraits of you that, in order to take vengeance on your 
cruelty in so often refusing me youi' miniature, I should 
like to have one of these mountains hung like a medal on 
my stock, or, if that cannot be, I should like to hang 
myself on to the mountain, so as to die attached to your 
portrait. None the less, however, it I must die of cold, I 
would rather that my death were caused by the ice of your 
heart than by the ice of the mountains. Wherefore, Madame, 
I am resolved to leave this frightful country as speedily as 
possible, in order to go and die at your feet. That is bow 
1 mean to keep my word with you. My death would not 
give full satisfaction to your cruelty if your eyes missed 
the joy of witnessing it." 



Such is our .first picturesque glimpse of the Valley of 
Chamonix and the Glaciers of Mont Blanc. In spite of his 
use of the abusive epithet "frightful," the writer is quite 
in advance of his times in his human attitude towards the 
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frowning ecenery. For a second picture we have to wait 
until 1741, in which year waa published a pamphlet with 
the following title-page : — 

" An Account of the GLACIEEEfi or ICE ALPS in 
SAVOY, lu Two Lettehs, one fi^om an English Gentleman to 
hia Friends at Genera, The other from PETER MARTEL, 
Engineer to the said En_qUsh Gentleman. IlluBtrated with 
a Map, and Two Views of the Place, etc. As laid before 
the EoYAL Society, LONDON, Printed for Peter Mabtel, 
and sold by W. Mecuhns in Cornhill; P. Vaitlatit in the 
Strand ; O. Hau-kins between the Tu-o Temple Gates; 
R. Dodsley in Pall Mall; J. Pallaret against Catherine 
Street in the Stratid ; and M. Cooper in Pater Noater Row. 
MDCCXLIV (Price One Shilling and Six Pence)." 

The "English Gentleman" here referred to was, as 
every one knows, Mr. William Windham, of Felbrigg in the 
county of Norfolk, the father of the William Windham who 
was the contemporary and colleague of Pitt. He was an 
athletic young man who subsequently, in London, earned 
the nickname of "Windham the boxer," and in 1741 he 
was the leading spirit of a small and select colony of 
Englishmen residing at Geneva. It appears, from official 
records which remain, tbat he organised some private 
theatricals which he formally invited the town councillors 
of Geneva to patronise, and also tbat he got into trouble 
for doing damage to the property of farmers when out 
shooting, for committing assault and battery, and for 
other acts of venial misconduct proper to a high-spirited 
young man, 

It was in 1741 that Windham, who bad been travelling 
through Europe under the tutelage of Mr. Benjamin 
Stillingflcet,' made his famous excursion. He had long 

I Grandson of Edward StiUingflect, Bishop of Worcester. His 
liiogrnphpr tells us that he assisted iu the composition o: 
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contemplated the journey, but had postponed it, as he tells 
as, in consequence of " the Difficulty of getting Company," 
when his path was smoothed for him by the arrival at 
Geneva of Dr. Pococke' — a clergyman who had travelled 
widely in the East, and, amoDg other achievements, 
climbed Mount Ida, of which mountain he " conjectured " 
that it "is not so high as Mount Lebanon or the Alps." 
Hia advent inspired confidence, and the members of the 
" common-room/' as Stillingffeet calls the English coterie, 
were ready to undertake the adventure. The party com- 
prised Lord Haddington^ and hia brother, Mr. BailUe, Mr. 
Chetwynd,' Mr. Aldworth Neville, Mr. Price,* of Foxley, 
as well as Mr. Benjamin Stillingfieet, the grandson of the 
theologian, described by hia biographer, the Eev. "WilHam 
Cose, as Mr. "Windham's " respectable preceptor." 

The excursion made a noise, the echoes of which long 
reverberated. Mr. C. E. Mathews, in The Aiinais of 
Mont Blanc, quotes several writers — Reicbard, Ebel, 
Michel Carrier, and Mrs. Starke — who believed that, if 
it had not been for Windham, Chamoniz would never 
have been heard of. His journey had, at any rate, this 
importance, that the immediate result of it was a second 
trip, undertaken, in the August of the following year, after 
his return to England, by a Geneveae party under the 
leadership of Peter Martel, who took with him the 
Bcientific instruments which Windham left behind, because 
neither he nor any of his friends knew how to use them. 

nuTatiTe : which is likely onough, as Wiiidhain was littlo more tbim 
& boy, and hu narrative is exceedingly well -written, A luter diary ol 
Wi&dbam's travels in France and Italy, recently printed in Uio 
Antiqiiari/, ie by no moaiiH Boologaotl^ composed. 

' Aitenrards Bishop of Mcath. 

' Thomas Hamilton, seventh Enrl of Haddington. 

* Anoeetor of the Barone Bniybrooke. 

* The new of the Uer do QIace which appears in the pamphlet 
u Mgnml by him. 
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Windham's Karrative.' 



A Letter from an English Gentleman to Mr. Arlaud,- a 

celebrated }>ainter at Geneva, givinrj an Aecount of a 

journey to the Glacierea, or Ice Alps in Savoy, wHtten in 

the year 1741. Translated from the French. 

Sk, — According to your desire I senrl you an Account of 

our Journey to the Glacieree, I shall give it j'ou m the 

plainest Manner, without endeavouring to embellish it by 

any florid Descriptions, although the Beauty and Variety 

of the Situations and Prospects that we observed in this 

unfrequented Part of the World, would well deserve to be 

described by one who, like you, joins to so great a Skill in 

' Both Windham's and Martel'a letters were written in French, and an 
imperfect eummary of their contents was sent to the Journal IhlMique 
of Neuchatel, in 1743. by M. Bautiuire, librarian ot Geneva, who 
excused himself from copj'ing them in full on the ground that he was 
"rather lazy" and had no secretary of whose assistance he could 
avail himself. After this the MS. was lost sight of. Ultimately, 
howevar, a copy was found at the rjbrary ot the Instituto at Poriu, 
among the papers of one o[ the Preoch Ministors at GeneTa, and 
M. Thtophile Dufour reprinted :t in the Echo dct Aljirt. There 
was a tiraye-d-parl at the article, to which any one may refer who 
is curious to compare the French and English versions ot the 
narratiTes. The divergencies between the two aro fairly frequent, 
but of little importance, so that it seems sufficient to produce the 
one version here. Windham, it should bo noted, did not write for 
publication. 

' &LArlaud(1666 — 1743) was n celebrated miniatuTeptuater. From 
1668 to 1729 he was estdblisUed in Poiis, where he painted the portmit 
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Painting so lively and poetical an Imagination ; but these 
not being my Talents, I will, as I Eaid before, confine myself 
to tbe giving yon a faithful Relation of the Incidents of 
our Journey, and acquainting you with the Observations 
we made. I shall add a few Hints, which may be useful 
to such aa shall hereafter have the same Curiosity that we 
had, and who may perhaps have Advantages and Con- 
veniencea which we had not to make more accurate 
Observations. It is really Pity that so great a Curiosity, 
and which lies so near you, should be so little known ; for 
though Schenchzcr, in bis Iter Alpiiuun, describes the 
Glachreg that are in the Canton of Berne, yet they seem 
to me by his Description to be very different from those 
in Savoy. 

I had long had a great Desire to make this Excursion, 
but the Difficulty of getting Company had made me derer 
it. Luckily in the Mouth of June last Dr. Pococke arrived 
at Geneva from hia Voyages into the Levant and Egi/pl, 
which Countries he had vieited with great Exactness. I 
mentioned to him this Curiosity, and my Desire to see it, 
and as he was far from fearing Hardships, expressing a 
like Inclination, we immediately agreed to go there; when 
some others of our Friends found a Party was made, they 
likewise came into it, and I was commissioned to provide 
what was necessary for our setting out. 

As we were assured on all hands, that we should scai'cely 
find any of the Necessaries of Life in these Parts, we took 
with U8 Sumpter Horses, loaded with Provisions, and a 
Tent, which was of some use to us, though the terrible 



ot the Due d'Orloane, wbo soid of him, " Le» ptirUrtt m ce 
n'onl /ait jutqa' id que du iinagea; Arlaud Irt <i ajtpria a faire dn 
portraitt; >a miniature I'exprimfaiuti/ortcmtiitqiKlapeinture a rhtiile." 
He was on terms of friendship with Sir Isaac Newton, who used to 
aend him presoatation oopiee of hia bookM, and on his deatli he 
hecjneathed his library lo Geneva. 
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Description People had given ua of the Country was much 
exaggerated. I had provided several Slathematical Instru- 
meiits to take Heights, and make Observationawith, hoping 
that Mr. WiUiamson, an able Mathematician, Governor to 
Lord Hadintoii, would have been of the Partj; but he 
declining it, on account of the Patigue which he fear'd he 
should not be able to Bupport, I chose not to take the 
Trouble of carrying tliem, there being no person in the 
Company so capable sb he of making a proper use of 
them. 

We Bet out from Geneva the 19th of June, N.S. We 
were Eight in Company besides five Servants, all of us 
well arm'd, and our Baggage- Horses attending us, so that 
we had very much the Aii' of a Caravan. The first Day 
we went no farther than Bonneville, a Town about four 
Leagues distant from Geneva, according to the way of 
reckoning there ; these four Leagues took us more than 
six Hours' riding. This place is situated at the Foot of the 
Maule, and close by the River Arve ; 'tis surrounded with 
beautiful Meadows and high Mountains, covered with 
Trees, which form altogether a very delightful Situation. 
There is a very good Stone-Bridge near the Town, but it 
had suffered in the late Inundation of the Arve, which had 
carried away part of it. Our Inn was a tolerable one for 
Savoy as to everything but Beds. 

The next Day being the 20th, we set out very early in 
the Morning, and passed the Arve ; our Road lay between 
that Eiver and the Mountains, all along which we were 
entertained with an agreeable Variety of line Landskips. 
They reckon two Leagues from Bonneville to Cluse, but we 
were three Hours and a half in going it. 

Cliite is situated in a narrow pass between the Moun- 
tains, which almost meet in this Place (leaving only room 
for the Ane, which is thus hemm'd in for above a League 
together). Before you come to Clme there is a, kind of 
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Hermitage, upon a Bock on the Bight Hand, where we 
climb'd up in order to enjoy the Prospect, which is delicious ,■ 
after that we passed the An-e over a fine Stone Bridge, of 
one very large Arch, and continued our journey for about 
an Hour and a half through a narrow Boad, along the 
Arve, between Rocks of a prodigious Height, which look'd 
as if they had been split on purpose to give the Eiver a 
Passage. Not to mention the Beauty of the Views all 
along, we were extremely entertained by continual Echoes, 
and the prodigious rattling, caused by cracking a Whip, or 
firing a Pistol, which we repeated several Times. We saw 
Cascades on every 8ide, which tell from the Top of high 
Bocks into the Ane. There is one among the rest ol 
singular Beauty, it is called the Nan d'Arpcna, 'tis a great 
Torrent, which falls from a very high Bock ; all the Com- 
jiany agreed it must be higher than SaU'i-e, As for my 
Part, I will not pretend to decide about it. I however 
may venture to say, that the Cascade of Ta-iii does not 
fall from near so great a Height; but then the quantity of 
Water, when we saw it, was much less than at this last 
mentioned Place ; tho' the People of the Country assured 
us, that at certain times the Water is much more abundant 
than it was then. 

After about three Hours' riding from Cluse, we came to 
Saint Martin's Bridge, right against Salanckeg, which ia on 
the other Side of the Arve. We did not care to go out ol 
our Way into the Town ; but chose rather to encamp in a 
fine Meadow near the Bridge, in order to refresh ourselvea. 
From thence we set out again on our Journey, and after 
four Hours' riding through very bad Ways, being obliged 
to cross some dangerous Torrents, we arrived at a little 
Village called Scrvoz. Our Horses suffered here very 
much, being tied to Pickets all Night in the open Air (or 
want of Stabling ; besides, there was neither Oats, nor any 
other Forrage, but Grass fresh cut; as for ourselves, as we 
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had brought all Neceaeariea along with ua, we were well 
eoongh off, except bb to Beds, and that want waa eiipplied 
by clean Straw in a Earn. 

From thence we set forward at break of Day, and passed 
the Arce once more over a very bad wooden Bridge, and 
alter having climb'd over a steep Mountain, where we had 
no small Difficulty with our Horses, their Shoes coming off 
continually, and they often running the risque of tumbling 
into the Arvc, which runs at the Bottom of the Eocli, we 
came into a pleasant Valley, ^vhere we pass'd the Anr a 
fourth time over a Stone Bridge, and then first had a 
view of the Olacicres. We continued our Journey on to 
Chamoiiny, which is a Village upon the North-side of the 
An-e, in a Valley, where there is a Priory belonging to the 
Chapter of Salanchcs ,- here we encamp'd, and while our 
Dinner was preparing, we inquired of the People of the 
Place about the Olactcrei. They shewed us at first the 
Ends of them which reach into the Valley, and were to be 
seen from the Village ; these appear'd only like white 
Bocks, or rather like immense Icicles, made by Water 
running down the Mountain. This did not satisfy our 
curiosity, and we thought we were coming too far to be 
contented with so small a Matter ; we therefore strictly 
inquired of the Peasants whether we could not by going up 
the Mountain discover something more worth our Notice. 
They told us we might, but the greatest Part of them 
represented the Thing as very difficult and laborious ; they 
told us nobody ever went there but those whose Business 
it was to search for Crj-stal, or to shoot Bouquctins and 
CliamoU, and that all the Travellers, who had been to the 
OlacUres hitherto, had been satisfied with what we bad 
already seen.' 

' ConcIuBive evideuce, of oouise, that Wiudtiam did not, aa used to 
be aaiil, " diacover " Chamooix. Mr. Mathews ueutioiia a riwt pud, 
in 1737. by a Prince of Siilabaoh. 
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The Prior' of the Place was a good old Man, who shewed 
us many Civilities and endeavoured also to dissuade us ; 
thei-e were others who represented the Thing as mighty 
easy ; but we perceived plainly, that they expected that 
after we had bargain'd with them to be our Guides, we 
should soon tire, and that they should earn their Money 
with little Trouble. However oiu- Curiosity got the better 
of these Discouragements, and relying on our Strength 
and Resolution, we determined to attempt climbing the 
Mountain, We took with ua several Peasants, some to be 
our Guides, and others to carry Wine and Provisiona. 
These people were so much persuaded that we should never 
be able to go through with olir Task, that they took with 
them Candles and Instruments to strike Fire, in case we 
should ])e overcome with Fatigue, and be obliged to spend 
the Night on the Mountain, In order to prevent those 
among ns who were the most in Wind from fatiguing the 
rest, by pushing on too fast, we made the following Rules : 
That no one should go out of his Rank ; that he who led 
the Way should go a slow and even Pace ; That whoever 
found himself fatigued, or out of Breath, might call for a 
Halt; And lastly, that whenever we found a Spring we 
should drink some of our Wine, mixed with Water, and fill 
up the Bottles, we had emptied, with Water, to serve ns at 
other Halts where we should find none. These Precautions 
were so useful to us, that, perhaps, had we not observed 
them, the Peasants would not have been deceived in their 
Conjectures. 

We sat out about Noon, the 22nd of June, and crossed the 
Aire over a wooden Bridge. Most Maps place the Glacitres 
on the same side with Chamo'ujny,^ but this is ft Mistake. 
We were quickly at the Foot of the Mountain, and began to 

' AsUr.WhjiaperpointsciutiiiliisC'AaniaiitiOaid;, there wasnoPrior 
at that date, &nd Windham doubtleHs inferred a Prior from the Priory. 
' This ecceutriiuty of epelliug is Windham's. 
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ascend by a very steep Path through a Wood o( Firs and 
Larche Trees. We made many Halts to refresh ourBelves, 
and take breath, but we kept on at a good Bate. After we 
had passed the Wood, we came to a kind of Meadow, full of 
large Stones, and Pieces of Rocks, that were broken off, and 
fallen down from the Mountain ; the Ascent was so steep 
that we were obliged sometimes to cling to them with oar 
Hands, and make use of Sticks, wilh sharp Irons at the 
End, to support omselves. Our Itoad lay slantwajs, and 
we had several Places to cross where the Aralanchcs of Snow 
were fallen, and had made terrible Havotk ; there was 
nothing to he seen but Trees torn up by the Roots, and 
large Stones, which seemed to lie without any Support ; every 
step we set, the Ground gave way, the Snow which waa 
mixed with it made us slip, and had it not been for Staffs, 
and our Hands, we must many times have gone down the 
Precipice. We had an uninterrupted View quite to the 
Bottom of the Mountain, and the Steepness of the Descent, 
jom'd to the Height where we were, made a View terrible 
enough to make most People's Heads turn. In short, after 
climbing with great Labour for four Hours and three- 
quarters, we got to the Top of the Mountain,' from whence 
we had the Pleasm-e of beholding objects of an estraordinaiy 
Nature. We were on the Top of a Mountain, which, as 
well as we could judge, was ut least twice as high as Mount 
Salhf, from thence we had a full View of the GlaciereB. 
I own to you that I am extremely at a Loss how to give a 
right idea of it ; as I know no one thing which I have ever 
seen that has the least Resemblance to it. 

The Description which Travellers give of the Seas of 
Oyeenland seems to come the nearest to it. Yon must 
imagine your Lake put in Agitation by a strong Wind, and 
frozen all at once, perhaps even that would not produce the 
s&me Appearance. 

' I.e. The Uontanvert. 
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The Gladeres consiet of three large VaileyB, that form a 
kind of Y, the Tail reaches into the Val d'Aoste, and the 
two Home into the Valley of Chamoigny, the Place where 
we ascended was between them, from whence we saw plainly 
the A'alley, which forma one of these Horns. 

I had unluckily left at Ckamoigny a pocket Compaee, 
which I had carried with me, bo that I could not well tell 
the Bearings as to its Situation ; but I believe it to be 
pretty nearly from North to South. These Valleys, although 
at the Top of a high Mountain, are surrounded with other 
Mountains ; the Tops of which being naked and craggy 
Eocks, shoot up immensely high ; something resembling 
old Gothic Buildings or Ruines, nothing grows upon them, 
they are all the Yoar round covered with Snow ; and oar 
Guides assured us, that neither the Chamois, or any Birds, 
ever went bo high as the Top of them. 

Those who search after Crystal, go in the Month of 
Aufiuat to the Foot of these Rocks, and strike against them 
with Pick-axes ; if they hear them resound as if they were 
hollow, they work there, and opening the Rock, they find 
caverns full of Crj-atalisations. We should have been very 
glad to have gone there, but the Season was not enough 
advanced, the Snow not being yet sufficiently melted. As 
far as our Eye-sight could reach, we saw nothing but this 
Valley ; the Height of the Rocks, which surrounded it, 
made it impossible for the Eye to judge exactly how wide 
it was ; but I imagine it must be near three-quarters of a 
League. Our Curiosity did not stop here, we were resolved 
to go down upon the Ice ; we had about four hundred 
Yards to go down, the Descent was excessively steep, and 
all of a dry crumbling Earth, mixt with Gravel, and little 
loose Stones, which afforded us no firm footing ; so that we 
went down partly falling, and partly sliding on our Hands 
and Knees. At length we got upon the Ice, where our 
Difficulty ceased, for that was extremely rough, and afforded 
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I na good footing ; we found in it an infinite Number of 
I Cracks, some we could step over, others were stfVeral Feet 
f wide. These Cracks were so deep, that we could not even 
see the Bottom ; those who go in search of Crystal are often 
lost in them, but their Bodies are generally found again 
after some Days, perfectly well preserved. All our Guides 
assured us, that these Craclta change continually, and that 
the whole Glaviere has a Kind of Motion. In going up the 
Mountain we often heard something like a Clap of Thunder, 
which, as we were informed by our Guides, was caused by 
fresh Craeks then making ; but as there were none made 
while we were upon the Ice, we could not determine whether 
it was that, or Avalanchea of Snows, or perhaps Bocks 
falling; though since Travellers observe, that in Greenland 
the Ice cracks with a Noise that resembles Thunder, it 
might very well be what our Guides told ua. As in all 
Countries of Ignorance People are extremely superstitious, 
they told us many strange Stories of Witches, Etc. who came 
to play their Pranks upon the GlaeieTes, and dance to the 
Sound of instruments. We should have been surprised if 
WB had not been entertained in these Parts, with some such 
idle Legends. The Bouquetins go in Herds often to the 
Number of fifteen or sixteen upon the Ice, we saw none of 
them ; there were some Chamois which we shot at, but at 
too great a Distance to do any Execution. 

There is Water continually issuing out of the Glacieres, 
which the People look on as so very wholesome, that they 
Bay it may be drank of in any Quantities without Danger, 
even when one is hot with Exercise. 

The Sun shone very hot, and the Reverberation of the 

Ice, and circumjacent Bocks, caused a great deal of thaw'd 

Water to lie in all the Cavities of the Ice ; but I fancy it 

freezes there constantly as soon as Night comes on. 

Our Guides assured us, that, in the time of their Fathers, 

Lthe Qlacicre was but small, and that there was even a 
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Passage thro' these Valleys, by which they could go into 
the Val d'Aoste in six Hours : But that the Glaciere was bo 
much increased, that the Passage was then quite stopped 
up, and that it went on increasing every Year. 

We found on the Edge of the Glaciere several Pieces of 
lee, which we took at first for Rocks, being aa big as a 
House ; these were pieces quite separate from the Glaciere. 
It is difficult to conceive how they came to be formed there. 

Having remained about half an Hour upon the Glaciere, 
and having drank there in Ceremony Admiral Vernon's'^ 
Health, and Success to the British Ai-ms, we climb'd to the 
Summit, from whence we came, with incredible Difficulty, 
the Earth giving way at every step we set. From thence, 
after having rested ourselves a few Minutes, we began to 
descend, and arrived at Chamouni/ just about Sun-set, to 
the great Astonishment of all the People of the Place, and 
even of our Guides, who owned to us they thought we 
should not have gone through with our Undertaking. 

Our Curiosity being fully satisfied, we left Chamouny the 
next Day, and lying at Salanckes, we got the 23rd to 
Bonneville. The Nearness of this Place to the Maule^ 
raised in us an Inclination to go up it. We set about this 
Task the next Day early in the Mornuig ; we fancied that 
after the Glacieres every Mountain would be easy to us, 
however, it took us more than five Hours' hard labour in 

1 Admiral Vemon(lS8'l— 1737) waatliecapturerofPortoBello. His 
unBUcceaBful attack, in 1741, on Carthagona is deacribed in Boderick 
Random, Smollott having beoo with the Admiral in the capacitor of 
Surgeon. In 1746 ha was struck o£E the active IJat for superseding 
the ordere of the Lords of the Admiralty. 

* " The M61q ((),I30ft.), which commands a fine view of the valley of 
the Arve and of hlout Blanc, maybe ascended in four andahalf houTB. 
Biding is practicable to within one hour of the summit." Bnedtker. It 
waa climbed by Sir George Shuokburgh in 1773. He describes it aa "a, 
convenient insulated mouutais " ; but he nearly lost his way on it in 
a fog, and getting to the top, nearly fell off on the other side. 
hie OI»«TvaUon* Made in Savuy, London, 1777, 4to. 
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getting up ; thts Ascent being extremely ateepj though after 
two-thirds of the Way, there ia a fine green Turl quite up to 
the Top, which ends in a Point, the Mountain being hke a 
Sugar Loaf on one Side, and quite perpendicular on that 
Part which lies farlheat from Gfittva. From this Point 
there is a most delightful View, on one Side, upon the Lake, 
Genn'a, and the adjacent Paris; on the other, upon high 
Mountains cover'd with Snow, which rise around, in form 
of an Amphitlieatre, and make a moat Picturesque Prospect- 
After having stay'd some time here, we returned back, and 
went on to Annecy, where we lay, from whence the nest 
Day we got to Geneva. 

Those who are desirous to undertake this Journey, ought 
not to set out till towards the Middle of Augmt; they would 
at that time find not so much Snow on the Mountain. 
They might go to the Crystal Mines, and divert themselves 
with shooting of Bouquetins ; the Oats would then be cut, 
and their horses would not suffer so much. Although we 
met with nothing which bad the Appearance of Danger, 
nevertheless I would recommend going well armed ; 'tis an 
easy Precaution, and on certain occasions very useful, one 
is never the worse for it, and oftentimes it helps a Man out 
of a Scrape. Barometers to measure the Height of the 
Mouutains, portable Thermometers, and a Quadrant to take 
Heights with, would be useful, if there were a Mathematician 
in Company. A Tent would not he necessary, unless for 
those who had a Mind to examine everything with the 
greatest Exactness, and make Observations ; in this Case 
one might pitch it upon the Mountain, and pass the Night 
in it, if it were necessary, for it did not seem very cold 
there. 

With these Precautions one might go through the other 
Parts of these Valleys, which form the Y, and one might 
find out whether the Cracks change daily as we wore told ; 
one might also measure those excessive high Kocks which 

n 2 
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are on the Side of the Glacieve, and make man; other I 
curious OhserrationB, according to the Taste and Genine of 1 
the Travellers ; who, if they were inclined to Botany, might f 
find an ample Field of Amusement, 

One who understood Drawmg might find wherewithal to I 
employ himself, either on the Road, or in the Place itself; 
in short, a Man of GeniuB might do many things which we 
have not done. All the Merit we can pretend to is having J 
opened the way to others who may have Curiosity of the I 
same Kind. 

It would be right to take Victuals ready dress'd, and Salt \ 
Meat, Bread and Wine, for there are some Places where I 
one can get no Provisions, and the little there is to be bad I 
in other Places is very bad. We bought a Sheep, which i 
we Killed, and dressed upon the Spot. 

It is necessary to carry Halters to tie the Horses, cat 1 
Shoes, Nails, Hammer, Etc., for they lose their Shoes ' 
continually in those stoney Roads. 

With such Precautions all kinds of Journeys become 
easy and agreeable, even in the most desart Countries, and 
one is then more in a condition to observe with Care and 
Accuracy, whal-ever occurs worth Notice. 

This is the Substance, Sir, of what I can recollect of our 
Journey. My having so long defer'd giving you this Account 
is owing to the Incapacity I found in myself to say any 
thing worth being presented to a Person of so good a Tasto 
as yourself. However, upon the whole, 'tis your good Taste 
which ought to encourage me : Your lively and penetrating 
Imagination, which unites in one, both the Poet and Painter, 
will at once lay hold and perfect what I have but slightly I 
Bicetched. I am, with the greatest Esteem, 
Sir, 
Your moat Obedient Humble Servant. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Martel's Narrativo. 



An Account of a Journey to the Glacieres in Savoj, in a 
Letter addressed to the English Gentleman, Author of 
the Furegoin// Letter, by P. Martel, Engineer, jTronn- 
latedfrom the French. 
Sib,— 

Since your I>epftrture for England I have had an 
Opportunity of going to the Glacieres of Ckamouny along 
with four Friends, whose Curiosity had been raised by 
reading your Letter, which has been liked by all People of 
TflBtOj and resolved to endeavour to make those Observa- 
tions which you was desirous to have mado last Year. I 
therefore took «itli me every tiling that apjieared necessary 
for that Purpose, and made use of all possible Precautions 
to succeed, in tlie Manner yoti will see. 

I do not present this Accoant to you. Sir, as a work fit 
to be compared with yours, but rather aa a Memorial, which 
will serve to supply your Journal with what you would 
have chosen to have put there, and which yon certainly would 
have inserted yourself ha 1 yoa had instruments with you. 

You will first of all see what Instruments I provided, and 
what Precautions I took ; you will see also a Journal of my 
Observations, to which I shall add an exact Account of 
what we saw. I shall endeavour to explain the Physical 
Cause which supplies the Glacieres. I shall put at the 
End of this Relation a View of the Valley of Ckamonny, 
taken from the Church ; a View of the Valley of Ice, taken 
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from Montanver ; a Map of the Road from Qeneva to the 
Source of the Arve, rectified from Observations made upon 
the Places ; and some Designs of Chamoia and Bonqvetins, 
which you may perhaps like to shew to your friends in 
England. I shall join the Observations of one of nay 
Friends, and Fellow Travellers, upon the Plants which we 
found both upon the Mountain, and in the neighbouring 
Places, Lastly, I shall compare our Observations and 
Mensurations with those of the celebrated Mr, Fatio de 
DuiUler,' which are inserted iu the Appendix to the History 
of Geneva. Be assured, Sir, that this Relation is very 
exact, all the Operations have been repeated, and calculated 
twice with great Care, so that you may rely on the exactness 
of every thing contained in this Account, Before I come to 
the Point, it may be proper to tell you who were the People 
that compoBGd our Company. There was a Goldsmith- 
very well skilled in Minerals ; an Apothecary,* who was 
a good Chemist and Botanist ; Monsieur Martm* and 

' M. Patio de Duilliei- liecaine a. member of the Boyal Society in 
noii. To Spoil's HMi,ry of Oemi-a. published in 1730, he contri- 
Luted a chapter on the Natural History al the Lake of Geneva. The 
gist of his Monsuratioiin, to which Mtirtel refei-s, is contained iu the 
following sentence :— 

" Eitiuilc le ciileiil a donni la hiiuleurdt la Moiiiagiif moiiiUlr.jiar-daeiia 
U Nh-aiu de hi Kirfiicr du L<tc j^-nn U mvim dr 2,000 Tohei dc Frautr." 

This calculation was, of couree, effected by trigonometry, the base 
being lifj uiie itation en Maathamp . . , jiuqu' d I'J^'gliae tit Saint Pierre 
a Qcneee. M. Fatio do Duillier odds :— 

" Ciitc mmitngni: paroit toujuiira UiitKhe, et lt> glncet qui en couvrmt 
tinttf la jMirlie ivjiMturt iit ee fondtnl en Hi iiif jiar Uuri burdi le* plus 

His conclusion is that the Montagne Maudite ia probably the 
higheet mountain in Europe, 

' The goldsmith was Etienne Chevalier, who married the sister of a 
London clergj-mau. 

' The apothecary cannot be identified. 

* In this Fi'onuh version of the story U. Martin ia described as an 
artiat. Uy calling, however, he was a cutler. 
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Mr. Girud,^ whom you know to be very curiona ; which made 
as a Company pretty well qualified tor thia Undertaking, 
eqiecially as each of them, according to hia particular Turn, 
eoottibuted to discover Something, and beeides that were 
vary Serviceable to me in making my Observations. 

I took with me a good Barometer, included in a wooden 
Tube, which I filled at every Station, according to the 
Method of TorriccHi, with all possible Precaution ; and for 
thia Purpose carried a good deal of Mercury to be always 
provided in Case of Accidents : I had with me my Semich-cle 
of ten English Inches Badius, wiLh some Sea Compaseee, a 
Camera- Obscur a, and all implements for Drawing. I took 
also a Thermometer of my own make, filled with Mercury, 
divided into a hundred equal Parts, from the freezing 
Point to boiling Water, answering to 180 Parts of Furcn- 
heit's Thermometer, beginning at 32, and ending at 212. 
I divided my Barometer into Inches and Lines, French 
Measure, to have at once the Height of the Mercury. I 
left at Geneva with Baron Rolberg a Barometer and 
Thermometer, similar to those I took along with me ; that 
I might compare our Experiments, with the Variations of 
the Barometer, in case the AVeather had Varied, but the 
Weather being all the Time fine, the ehangea were not 
sensible ; your Journal served us as a Guide, both for 
our Bout, and for several Precautions you mention as 
necessary. 

I must observe to you that before our Departure, I waited 
on Professor Culaitdrini,'^ to get some farther Instructions, 
concerning the Proportion of the Height of the Mercury at 
different Distances from the Center of the Earth. He 

' Pierre Oizod, Grooor. 

* Jean Luuu Calandrini (1703—1758) had beea Profeesor of Mathe- 
matiMand was then Professor of Pliilowphyat thoOoneva University, 
He contribu(«d to Sir Isaac Newton's /•riHCi/ria a Nota de cnlcula 
eei/ualioiiuln ]ilaiiclarain. 
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communicated to me a Canon to make a Table by, for that 
Purpose, but I preferred the fundamental Experiments, 
and the Tables of Mr. Scheuvhzer, for Reasons which may 
be Been in the Philosophical Transactions, No. 406,' You 
will find here all the Heights of the Mountains exactly 
calculated by those Tables, according to the Height the 
Barometer stood at, and I found them agi-ee more exactly 
than any other with my Trigometrical Operations. 

We left Genera Aug. 20, 1742. Before we set oat I tried 
my Barometer, which upon the side of the Rhone stood at 
27 Inches -^: and the Thermometer at 18 D. above the 
freezing Point, which answers to 60. of Farenheit. We 
dined at Bunnerille, where the Barometer was at 26^ ; 
which makes 6 Lines less than at the side of the Rhone at 
Geneva; thus it appears that the An-e is at BonneriUe, 
above the Level of the Rhone, 403 F. 10 I. 5 L. French 
Measure ; which is not a very great Rise, considering the 
distance is 5 Leagues, or 15 Miles EnijUsh. 

We left Bonneville at half an Hour after two, and reached 
Clusc about sis, and got to Salanches that Night. We made 
several Trials of the Echoes, which you mention in the 
Valley between these two Places, and found they continued 
full four Minutes. The great Drought had intirely stopped 
the fine Cascade you mention, at the Nan Darpena. At 
Salanches I tried my Barometer, which was at 26-^, which 
was ten Lines less than at Geneca, and gave us in Height 
670 F. 10 1. L. above the Rhone. The Thermometer waa 
not changed at all. Going from Salanches to Scnoz we 
went through Passi, a Village situated almost at the Foot 
of a Mountain of the same Name. This Parish contains 
several Hamlets, which extend near three Leagues ; Passi 

' This is a piiper on the Barometrical Method of Measuring the 
Heigtit of Muiintaiiis, writtcu by Mi'. Johu Jainoa Scheiiuhzer, the 
Bon of the more celebrated philosopher of the Bamo came, whoHO 
Alpine oxperieiiceH were recorded in a. previous chapter. 
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is on the right side of the Arve going down the Stream, 
Bnd on the other Side is sitaated the village of St. Oenais, 
near font Miles beyond the last Hamlet of Paggi. Leaving 
St. Gcrt-ais we began to climb the Mountain and passed 
over a httle Bridge, under which riuia a Water called la 
Oouilte, which falls from the Mountain, and carries with it 
a very black Sand ; nevertheless near the Bridge there is 
a httle Pond at the Bottom of a Hill, where this "Water is 
vastly clear and beautiful. Not far from thence there is a 
Water which is called the Nan dca hois : This too carries along 
with it a black Sand, which the Inhabitants say is blacker 
the more abundant the Water is ; From thence we arrived 
at Servoz, on the right Side of the Arre'm a very narrow 
Valley, from whence we began to discover the high Moun- 
tains which surround the Glacicres, the Barometer stood at 
1. 25-^, which is 1, 1^ lower than at the Rhone, and gave 
for Height F. 1306. 0. 7., and from Salanches, the Difference 
of 1. -^, which is F. 636. 0. 1. in five Leagues ; this being the 
greatest Declivity that the .-J n'e has from its first Source : 
For here it rolls from Mountriin to Mountain till it comes 
to the Plain of Paasi. At Servo: they shew'd us Lead-Ore, 
which to me eeem'd to be of little value; they assured us 
that this Valley of Sen-oz wag formerly a Lake. There is 
etill remaining an old Tower, at n small Distance from the 
Arte, which they call the Tower of the Lake. They add 
moreover, that on the Side of this Lake, there was a Town 
called the City of St. Peter, which was swallowed up, 
and that the Lake having broke thro' its Banks, run all 
out into the Arce, and there remains only now a marshy 
Valley. 

From Servoz we took the Bout of Chamovny, we had the 
A rve on our right Hand, but aoon passed it over a very bad 
Bridge, called Pnnt Prllissier; from whence we came to 
that steep Mountain which they call feg Monleea, or the 
Stairs, where one of our Horses left a Shoe and almost 
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ftU hie Hoof: from thence we entered into the Valley of 
CkamoKiii/, having on our Isft the Arce, and on our Right 
a fine Hill, which reaches aa far Southward as the Mountain 
called Mont blanc.^ Here we found several signs of Iron 
Ore, at least they no ways differed from those by which 
they find out Iron Mines ia Burgundy. A League farther 
we came to the Village of FouUly, which is only a Hamlet 
of Chamouny, and from thence we arrived at Moncoir, 
where there is a. Church belonging to Chamouny; and from 
thence passing the Ane, over a Bridge, we arrived at 
Chamouny in the Evening. Here I tried the Barometer, 
which at the side of the Arrc stood at 25 F. -j^, which ia 
1 1. \-^ lower than at Geneva ; from whence I concluded that 
the Arrc at this Place was above the Level of the Lake, 
1520 F. 5. 5. The night between the 22nd and 2Srd I 
hung out my Thermometer in the Open Air, and found it 
in the Morning two Degrees above the freezing Point, 
■which answers to 35J Degrees of Farenheit. This made us 
cloath ourselves warmer, in order to go up the Mountain ; 
for which Place we set out about six in the Morning, having 
with us seven Men, both to assist us in climbing, and 
to carry Provisions ; we took in other Respects the same 
Precautions as you did, and I carried my Instruments with 
me. At a Halt which we made after three Hours' climbing, 
I tried my Barometer, which gave me 1 1. ^ lower than at 
Chamouny, and by the Table, I found that we had mounted 
1179 F. 0. 1. from the An-e at Chamouny; after two HourB 
and half more very difficult climbing, we got on the Top of 
the Mountain called Montan ver ; from whence we saw the Ice 
Valley, and were struck with Astonishment at so extra- 
ordinary a Sight. After having taken a View of it while 



' The earliest mentioii of Mont Blanc that has been found. 
Freviously it has only been known vaguely, at Geneva, aa the 

Accursed Mountain. 
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we rested, I tried the Barometer, which stood at 22^, 
which was 2^^ less than at Chamoumj, which gives for the 
Height of the Mountain 2427 F. 8. 10. and above the 
Level of the Lake F. 3947. 2. 3. 

In order to find a Place to Dine in we descended towards 
the Ice, and got behind a kind of Mound of great Stones 
which the Ice had raised, as I will explain hereafter. The 
Barometer rose two Lines, which shewed us we had gone 
down F. 159. 7. 8. in this Place we dressed our Victuals, 
and dined under the Shade of a great Itock. The Thermo- 
meter was got down to only one Degree above freezing 
Point, which answers to about 33J of Farenheit. We were 
not able to stay here long by reason of the Cold, which 
obliged us to get into the Sunshine, altho' we were dressed 
as in the Middle of Winter ; and after Dinner every one 
went according to his Incliuations, some upon the Ice, 
others to look for Crystals, for my Part I took two Men 
with me and returned to Afontanvert, where I remained 
near three Hours, which time I employed in making a Plan 
of the Qlacierca, which I put at the End of this Account. 
I was assisted in this Operation by my Guide, who was a 
very intelligent Person, not only knowing the Country, but 
having also assisted in the last Survey, which the Xing of 
Sardinia had caused to be made of Saroy. I have more 
reason to believe this Map to be exact, because I have 
compared it with a Map that I saw at the Orejiers of 
ChamoHuy, which was of great Service to me. The Near- 
ness and Height of the Mountains rendered it impossible 
to make use of my Camera OJ/scura, to take a Prospect of 
the OlaciiTfg, so that leaving Montaiivcrt, I arrived at the 
Priory of Chamouny at Seven in the Evening. 

My Companions were next Morning in so great a hurry 
to go away, that I had not time to draw any Views as I 
intended ; all I could do was to take with my Semicircle 
the Height of the Mont Blanc, by two different Operations 
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which corresponded exactly. I did the same for the Moa- 
tanrert, where we had been the Day before, and just sketched 
out the View of Chamotint/, here annexed, taken from above 
the Church, from whence I eould eee the Mountain where 
the A rrc takes its Source, the chief Outlets of the Glackre ,- 
the highest Mountains ; and the Villages, as you will see 
in Plate 3. 

I shall here interrupt my Narration to give you a more 
distinct Idea of the Valley of Otamouny, the Glacierei, and 
whatever seemed to me most remarkable during the short 
time which I remained there. First of all then, the Valley 
of Chantojiny may be considered as reaching from the Top 
of the Mountain called the Montri-s, as tar as the Mountain, 
from whence the Am- takes its Source, whicli is called the 
Col (If Balmc, which bounds it to the N.E. The Maps give 
this Valley the Form of a Crescent, but if it were so it ought 
to be narrow at the Ends and wide in the Middle ; but it is 
on the contrary rather narrowest in the Middle ; however it 
must be owned that it bends considerably. At the Entrance 
into it from Snroz it runs fi-om West to East, and afterwards 
to N.E., so that it forms an Elbow about the Middle. 

The length of this valley is about eighteen English Miles ; 
as for its width, at least in the Middle, it cannot be above 
400 Geometrical Paces, or about half an English Mile. It 
contains several Hamlets, the four principal onos are, 
FoniUy, just as you come into it ; Mnnlemr, where there is 
a Church on the Left of the An-e; the Priory, which is in 
the Middle, proi«rly called Chainaiuiy, and is on the right 
Side of the River; and ATyentiere, near the End of the 
Valley. This Valley is bounded on the N.E, by the Col de 
Bcdmti, where the Arrc rises from two Springs, at a very 
little Distance fiom one another ; having the Glacieres to 
the 8.E. all along the Valley, which reach as far as above 
St. Gercui^ in the Valley of Salniirhea, where there is a 
Gtacinre, called Glacierc de St. Gei-rais, which comes from 
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Mont Blanc, bending a little towards the Hoiith, and not 
following the Curve of the Valley. 

The N.W. Side is bounded by the Moimtaina of Valorsine, 
and the S.W. by the Passage which goes to Sen-oz. The 
Arte runs quite through the Middle ot the Valley, receiving 
in its Passage the Arhairon, and many other Eivulets and 
Torrents, which only have Water when the Snows melt. 
To have a distinct idea of the Gluciercs you muat suppose 
a great Valley, nearly parallel to that of Chamvtiiiy, but 
much higher, it being situated on the Top oE high Moun- 
taiss. This Valley may be aLout twelve Milea long, and 
about two broad ; a great Part of it may be seen from 
Montaniert, which is the Mountain we went up. From 
thence you see many Points ol Mountains, shooting up to 
a prodigious Height, altho' the Place on which we were 
ifl near P. 2427. 8. Paris Measure high above the Valley, 
the Barometer being lower by 2^^ Lines at the Top of it 
than at the Bottom, and having calculated the Height of 
this Mountain, by a trigonometrical Operation, upon a 
Base of 1440 Feet, I found nine Feet more, and this by 
two different Operations, Having from the same Ease 
measured the Height of the highest Point of the Mont 
Blanc, I found by two Operations 10939, taking in the 
Height of the Mountain where we were, and from the 
Ithone 12459 Feet. Most of these Points are all covered 
with Ice, from the Top quite to their Bottoms, which join 
the Glacifveg of each Side. 

I can think ot nothing more proper to give an Idea of 
this Valley than the Comparison you have made use of, 
namely, a great Lake, which, being violently agitated by 
a strong Wind, should have been frozen all at once. For 
all the Qlacicre when seen from Montanrcrl has at first 
that Appearance; but as sooa as you come near it, you 
perceive that some ot the Inequality or Waves are more 
than forty Feet high. 
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This great Valley has many Outlets between the Moun- 
tains, five of which, being the principal ones, come into 
the Valley o£ Clutinouinj, and these ExtremitieB, or Outlets, 
are what the Inhabitants of Chamouny call Glacierea, These 
Outlets are very steep, some more bo than others. Now 
to judge of the Cause, which occaaions a perpetual Ice in this 
Valley, we must consider its Situation in two Eespecta ; 
First, As to the sun ; and Secondly, As to the Atmosphere. 
We must consider its greatest Length as lying from the Sun- 
rising in the Summer Solstice, to the Sunsetting in the 
Equinox, by reason of its Curvity, being of all Sides sur- 
rounded with very high Mountains, and that chiefly on the 
South Side, where there is the Mountain de» Eschaiix, which 
is very high. The North Side of this Mountain is always 
covered with Ice, while the Mountain which is opposit-e 
to it on the other Side of the Glacicre, has no ice at all on it. 
As to the Atmosphere, you must remember that the Surface 
of the Ice is raised above the Valley of Chamouny 226*2 
Feet. This Great Height causes the Air to be always very 
cold in this Valley of Ice, of which I will add some incon- 
testable Proofs, We were there in the Month of August, in 
very fine dry Weather, without any Appearance of Rain, nor 
was there any Wind stirring all the Day we were upon the 
Mountain, but always a clear Sunshine ; nevertheless my 
Thermometer descended to two Degrees above the freezing 
Point, which answers nearly to SSiJ of Farenheit ,- and this 
in the Valley of Chamminij, where the Air is not near so 
piercing as it must necessarily be on the Ice Valley, where 
the Thermometer sunk one whole Degree under the Eock 
where we dined, besides when we set out from Chamouny 
in the Morning, we passed dryshod over the Beds of many 
little Streams, which descended in the Day-time from the 
Mountains, and which ran abundantly at our Return in the 
Evemng ; eo that we were forced to go over the Foot Bridges. 
Thirdly, We saw upon the Valley of Ice a vast Number 
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of little Eeservoira, containing a very fine Water, which 
Immediately congeals after Sunset ; and that in the Greatest 
Heats, as all the Inhabitants of the Country assured me 
unauimously, not having remained late enough on the 
Mountain to have seen it myaelf. But this Observation 
ia confirmed by the tittle Rivulets above mentioned, which 
cease running in the Night. It one considers the Height 
of these Mountains, which I have already mentioned, whose 
Tops lose themselves In the Clouds ; it one considers the 
Vast Quantities of Water, which must come from them by the 
melting of the Snow that covers them upon the least Rains 
that happen in the Plain, and that this Water and Snow 
turn into Ice immediately at Sunset, it is easy to discover 
the Cause which fills these Valleys with Ice. These reasons, 
in my Opinion, are sufficient, without having recourse to 
the Effects of Nitre ; nor indeed have we found any Appear- 
ance of it in the Taste of the Ice: And I may add, that, 
having put some of the Water into a Silver Spoon, and made 
it evaporate by Fire, it left neither Sediment, or any Films, 
nor any Marks of Nitre ; So that I am firmly persuaded, that 
Nitre has no Share in the Production, or the Conservation 
of tliis Ice. For Ice, produced by an artificial Congelation, 
has an acrimonious Taste, whereas this produces a sweet 
Water, equal to that of our best Springs. The Glacieres 
in the Ice Valley are not always in the same State, they 
sometimes augment, and sometimes diminish ; it is probable 
they have been more abundant; by the Marks which 
remain they must have been 80 feet higher than they are 
now. One sees on both Sides ot the Glacieres, and in the 
Outlets, a white Stone, mixed with a white Sand, very like 
the Rubbish of old Buildings. The Stone appears calcin'd, 
and breaks like Lime that has been exposed some time to 
the Air ; the Edges of the Glacierea are very steep, probably 
because the Ice rises agauist the Bank. The Place where 
we dined was a Kind of larg» Parapet ot Stone-work, the 
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Stones of which were very large, and heaped one a Top 
of the other like a Wall, being very steep towards the Ice, 
with very little or no slope. This kind of Wall was about 
80 Feet high and 20 thick ; behind it was a kind of a 
Terras whicli joined the Mountain, from whence we could 
not see the Ice without getting on the Parapet. It is to be 
observed, that the Glaciers is not level, and all the Ice has 
a Motion from the higher Parts towards the lower ; that 
is to say, that it Slides Continually towards the Outlets into 
the Valley, which has been remarked by many Circum- 
stances. First, By great Stones, which have been carried 
quile into the Valley of Cliamouny ; they shewed us one 
of a very large Size, which several old People assured us, 
that they had seen upon the Ice. I have already said, that 
the Waves, for so I call the Inequalities of the Ice, were 
some of them 40 Feet high. I will now add that the 
Hollows between them run all transversely to the Course 
of the Ice ; So that in the Valley they lay one way, and 
in the Outlets another, always crossing the Direction of the 
Ice : The Cavities between the small Waves are all full 
of a very clear Water ; there are on the Ice an infinite 
Number of Clefts, of different Widths, some twenty Feet 
long, and four or five wide, others less. These are almost all 
in the weak Parts of the Ice, i.e., in the Hollows of the 
Waves, and all directed like the Waves in a transverse, 
or oblique Manner. 'Tis by these Clefts we could judge 
of the Thickness of the Ice ; in the Hollows it is only 
5 or 6 Feet thick, in the high Waves 40 or 50. The 
Bedection of the Light in these Clefts produces the Effect 
of a Prism ; and 'tis very beautiful, even from the Mountain, 
to see the Mixtures of blue and green arising from these 
Clefts, and the Reservoirs oi Water, especially when the Sun 
shines on this vast Valley of Ice. By these same Clefts you 
see under the Ice, Waters which run from it, at least 
in the Day-time, which sometimes must touch the inferior 
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Surface of the Ice, as they did then, of which I shall give 
two Proota, which appear incontestable. First, our Guides 
pushed a Pole a great way in, and having let it go, it rose 
again of itself, which could be occasioned by nothing but 
the Water. The other Proof is, that when any have had 
the Misfortune to fall into these Clefts, which has happened 
to Bome Searchers of Crystal, they have been found again 
upon the Ice. perfectly preserved after a few Days, as soon 
as there has been a little Rain, or mild Weather. The Cause 
of this can only be the Increase of the Water, which, not 
finding a sufficient Passage under the Ice, rises by these 
Clefts, and bo gets rid of everything that is lighter than 
itself: But because the Passage for so large a Quantity 
of Water is not sufficient, though the Number o! Clefts 
be very great, it is very probable that it often raises the 
whole Mass of Ice. One might draw from this many 
Conjectures, both for discovering the Cause of the locreasa 
of the Gladeres, during the Time o! the greatest Heats, and 
also to explain the Elevation of the Stones on the Edges. 

I have already said, that the thickness of the Ice is very 
considerable, and I will now say something upon its Con- 
sistence. We found it generally much lighter, and much 
thinner towards the Edj^es of the Valley than in the Middle : 
For although both the one and the other swim upon the 
Water, yet that in the Middle sinks the deepest. I observed 
before that the Mountains or Points, which we saw from 
the Mountain which we went up, are very high, and there 
are many of them. I particularly mentioned three ol the 
principal of them, namely, one towards the South and two 
towards the West, That which is towards the South, and 
which we first discovered before us is called L'Eguille dn 
Dru; this Point looks very like an Obelisk, the Top of 
which is lost in the Clouds, making a very acute Angle at 
the Summit, and not much unlike a gi'eat Gothic Tower, 
built of white and brown Stone, the parts of which are very 
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rough. For we must obsei-ve, that the Pieces which fall off 
break in a perpendicular Direction, having here and there 
little Parts by themselves, which make the Mountain look 
as if it was composed of an infinite Number of little Towers. 
The Effect of this is very beautiful when the Sun shines on 
them, by reason of the agreeable Mixture of Clair Obscur, 
which is prodigiously varied : This Mountain is too steep 
to have any Ice upon it ; or indeed much Snow, The two 
other Points on the West Side are L'Er/uille du MontmaUei^ 
which is covered always with Ice and is the nearest the 
L^Eijuille (III- Dill ; ' and Mont Blanc, which is the farthest 
to the West. 'Tis this Point of Mont Blanc which is BUp- 
poeed to be the Highest in all the Glacieres, and perhaps 
of all the Alps. Many Persons of the Country who have 
travelled assured me, that they had seen it from Dijtm, and 
others from iMngrrs, which is ISA Miles distance. For the 
Top of it is easy to be distinguished, because it is blunt, 
and quite steep on the North-side ; if the Sides were pro- 
longed, BO as to make an Angle at the Top, I imagine it 
would be of 25 or 80 Degrees. This Mountain is entirely 
covered with Ice, quite from the Top down to the Bottom. 
The Moimtain which we went up in order to see the Valley 
of Ice has three Names, the East-side is called Mi/ntanvert, 
and that towards the West Blaitirre,^ and that in the 
Middle the Cbarmaux.* Upon this Mountain there rise 
four Points something like the L'E(j'iillf: dti Dm, which are 
called the Points of Charmanx. All these Points are abso- 
lutely inaccessible, some by reason of the Ice, which covers 

' Mont Mftllet (13,085 ft.). First ascended in 1871. by UeeBia. 
Leslie Stephen, Wallroth and Lopp&. 
'• Aiguille du Dm (12,320 it.). First ascended in 187fi, by Messro. 
C. T. Dent and J, W. Hartlej-. 

' Aiguille de Blaitiirc (U,549 ft). First ascent by Mr. E. E. 
Whitwellin 1874. 

' Aiguille des Oranda Cbarmoz (11,203 ft.). First oscendod ii 
by Mr. Mummery. 
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their Surface almost entirely, as Montmalht and Mon t Blanc, 
and others on account of their Steepness. 'Tis at the Foot 
of these Mountains, and along the Valley of the Glarieirs, 
that tliey find Crystal, and not under the Ice, aa some have 
liretended. The Crystal is found in the very substance of 
the Rock, after this Manner : Those who go in search of it 
know where to find it by certain white and blue Veins, 
which they see upon the Rock. These Veins are either 
alone, or many of them together, which unite in one Point ; 
they strike upon the Extremity of the Veins, and when 
they bear a hollow Soimd they break the Rock, and find 
the Crystal in Cavities, which are sometimes many Feet 
deep, which they call Ovens, Crystal is a Stone which, in 
my Opinion is produced by a gentle Vegetation, and not by 
Congelation ; every one knows tliat they are Shoots, ail of 
the Figure of a Hexagon, joined one to another, almost like 
the Cells in Honey Combs. These Shoots are sometimes 
unequal in Thickness and Length, but all terminate in 
a Point, as if they had been cut Diamond Fashion, they all 
stick to a kind of Stone of an irregular Shape, which is 
a kind of Root to them, partaking of the Nature both of 
Rock and Crystal, of a blue, white, black, and brown 
Colour, extremely hard and heavy ; this Stone is called 
the Matrix. We must obHer\'e, that when once the Crystal 
is taken away, there never comes any other, although the 
Matrix be left in the same Place where it was found : And 
this has made some People think that Crystal was formed 
from the Beginning of the World. It happens sometimes 
that Pieces of Rocks tall dowu with the Ovens of Crystal 
contained in them, and roll upon the Ice. "Tis for this 
Reason that the Countrymen often find Pieces of Crystal on 
the Surface of the Ice, and sometimes adhering to it, and 
even in the Current of the Water, which forces itself up 
through the Clefts of the Ice. There are some Places 
where the Cattle cross over the Ice to go and feed at the 
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Bottom oE the Mountaiue, ou the other Bide of the Valley, 
in Places where the Sim can come, and where there is 
some Pasture, and they do it the more easily, because the 
Surface of the Ice is fringed over with Gravel, or small 
Particles of Rock, whiclt the "Wind probably brings from 
the neighbouring Mountains. We found also upon the Ice 
many large Stones, which in my Opinion bad fallen down 
from the Tops of the Mountains, altho' the People of the 
Place pretend that they were raised from the Bottom of 
the Glacieres. I have already observed, that the Valley of 
Ice has a communication with the Valley of Chainouny, by 
five Openings, each of which hsia a Name, as will be seen in 
the Plan at the End of this Account. The Glacierea stretch 
by diverse Openings and Vallies, as far as the Valley of 
Courmayeur,m the Val d'Aoate, but not by an uninteiTUpted 
Communication as formerly, by reason of the falling down 
of some Pieces of the Mountain.' And therefore it is 
impossible to go from Chumouny to Coaniwyeur, by the 
Valleys of the Glaciercs, Of the five Openings which end 
in the Valley of Chainouny, that which is called the Glacier 
dcs Bois is the most considerable, not only for its Beauty 
and Largeness, but because the River Arhairon has ita 
Source there ; it comes out from under the Ice,- through 
two Arches all of Ice. 'Tis a Sight equally beautiful and 
extraordinary to see the Inequalities which rise above these 
PaBsages more than 80 Feet in Height, and which appear 
to be the finest Crystal in the world, reflecting an infinite 
Number of bright Colours, just as if one looked through bo 
many Crystals, as there are Excrescences of Ice. For you 

' A mora detailed refei-ence to this pass is found in tbe ftccount of 
the joumoy to Chunonix of De la Rochefoucauld, dealt with in the 
following chapter. 

- The source of the Aireyrau soon became one of the great show- 
pltices of Ch&mouix. Aa will be eeeu preeeat!<i'. one of Uio carlieet ot 
the .ypiiie occidente took pluoe there. 
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Duat imagine ihls Place, as composed of a vast Quantity of 
Vertical Slioota, adhering to each other, and terminating 
unequally lioth above and below. 'Tis not without groat 
Difficulty that we came to this Place, so worthy of Admii-a- 
tion, we were even forced to go thro' one of the Passages 
whero the "Water was not so abundant as at the other, and 
not without Danger, by reason of the Pieces of Ice which 
fall off aometimes, which our Guides have seen happen. 
The Arhairon is a large Stream which falls into the Arve ; 
it comes from under these Arches, and carries along with 

I it a vast many Particles of Gold, aa the Goldsmith who was 
rith us shewed ue. The Rivulet of Ar^entkre, which cornea 
Erom the Glacier of the same Name, carries with it also 
Pieces of Gold and Silver, which has not been observed at 
the Source of the Aire. I imagine that the ArlHiiron has 
another Source besides the melting of the Ice, because the 
Water never tails no more than that of the Aire, which 
rises in a Mountain, where there is neither Ice nor Snow 
in Summer. However that may be, the Arve and the 
ArbairoH carry along with them a vei-y fine and white 
Sand, which makes the Water look aa if Soap had been 
dissolved in it ; il keeps this Colour, till it receives the \aii 
de Jioia into it, of which I have already spoke, which brings 

t a very black Sand, that changes its Colour to a dark grey, 
vhich it keeps till it falls into the Rhone below Geneva, 
I imagine it may take along with this last mentioned 
Water some Gold Duat, for we observed in crossing this 
Nan (h Bois a vast many Stones which seemed to contain 
both Gold and Silver. All the Olacicrcg, at least those 
which are called the Glacieres of Ckamovny, are situated 
on the left Side of the Arve; there is indeed a little one on 
the other Side, in the Mountain of Valoraiue, but it is not 
considerable, and has no Communication with the rest. 
Before I quit Chamouny, I'll say a word concerning ita 
MBtnral History. The Inhabitants 0! this Country are 
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very good sort of People, living together in great Harmony, 
they are robust, live to a great Age, and have very few 
Beggars among them ; they don't begin to cultivate their 
Lands till the Spring, after the Suowa are melted, which is 
sometimes at the End of April, and sometimes at the End 
of May ; then they begin to Plough, and Sow their Grains, 
such as Rye, Barley, Oats, Beans, and Buckwheat which 
they reap in September. And of all these Grains they 
make a kind of Cake, which is very hard, because they dry 
it in the Sun after it is baked, and they preserve it thus many 
Months. They don't make use of Wheat but for Children, 
and that in very little Quantity. 'Tis surprismg to see 
how the MoiHitains are cultivated, in Places that are almost 
perpendicular, where they Plough and Sow as cleverly as 
can be done on the Plains, This we first observed near 
Salanches, Fruits ripen very late in this Country for we 
saw Cherries there which were not quite ripe, and we found 
Flowers and Fruits on the Mountain, which are never seen 
with us, but in the Spring. We observed, as we were going 
up the Mountain, a fine clear Mineral Water, partaking of 
Iron and Sulphur, it is very delicious and cool ; their Honey 
19 white, resembling very much that of Narbonne for Colour, 
but not tor Taste. The Sheep which are kept near the 
Glacier lick the Ice, which aerves them for drink; they are 
left without any one to watch them, there being in this 
Valley no Beast of Prey, though Bears, Wolves, and Foxes 
abound ui the Country all about. Nothing inhabits here 
but Chamois, Boiiqiietins, who keep in the high Mountains, 
and a great quantity of Marmotes ; this is the Account the 
Inhabitants gave us of this Animal. They sleep six Months 
of the Year, that is, all Winter, and in the Summer they 
provide a warm Couch against their Time of Sleeping ; for 
this End they cut Herbs with their Teeth, and in order to 
carry them to their Holes one of them lays on its Bock, 
and the others load it like a Cart, and then drag it by the 
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Ears to the Hole. They pretend also that they provide 
against being surprised, by placing Sentinels, who give 
them the Alarm by a whietling noise ; they eat these Mar- 
motet, and find them very good, and use their Fat to burn 
in Lamps ; there are no Birds of Prey in this Valley, nor 
Crows, neither are there ever any Swallows. I observed 
a remarkable kind ol Grasshopper, much resembling a 
Dragon Fly, with long Legs. We staid at Chamouny 
from Tiiegday Evening to Thursday Morning, but I could 
make no more Experimenta with my Barometer, because 
it had been damaged. We went from thence, and lay at 
Cluae, and from that Place to the Mountain called the 
Maule, which I look upon to be somewhat higher than 
Montanver, because we were half an Hour longer in going 
up it, although the Road is very even, as well as steeper. 
I wished to have had my Barometer to take the Height of 
it, but I was forced to content myself when I got up to the 
Top to observe the Angle of Position of the Qlawreg, with 
respect to Geneva, which I found to be 158 Degrees pre- 
cisely. I looked down on all the Objects about ua with 
great Pleasure ; the Prospect put me in mind of that fine 
Plan which you have seen in our Publick Library, for the 
Plain below, seen from this high Mountain, at first Sight 
gives one the same Idea. 'Tis wonderful to see those 
Places, which we take to be nothing but high Mountains, 
divided by fine and fertile Valleys, covered with all sorts of 
Trees and Fruit ; an infinite Number of Villages, which 
being in deep Bottoms, appear from thence to be situated 
in a rural and agreeable Manner. \n a word all the Pains 
I took to clamber up this Mountain were sufliciently recom- 
pensed by a Prospect so beautiful and so uncommon. After 
having stayed in this Situation about half an Hour we 
went down again, and continued our Journey, We lay at 
ContamintB, from whence we arrived at Geneva, Saturday 
Morning the 26tb, all vastly well satisfied with our Journey, 
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and without any otlier regret than not having stayed longer 
at Chamonny, to have considered the Beauties of the Placea 
theroaboutB. Those who may hereafter be desirous to 
undertake this troublesome and curious Journey, ought to 
add to the Precautions which we have pointfld out, that 
of employing more time in it, and, il possible, to come 
round by Switzerland, which would be very easy from 
ChaviouTiy. Nothing could be more agreeable than this 
Journey, by reason of the Earity and Variety ol Viewa 
which continually occur ; but then it would be right to 
view the Maiih in going there. Suffer me, Sir, to address 
this Account of our Voyage to you, as the Person to whom 
of right it belongs; you marked us out a way which was 
easy to follow by the Help of your Directions. I hope 
you'll pardon the Incorrectness of my Style, and want of 
Method in putting things together ; I committed to Paper 
whatever occurred to me and my Companions; 'tis Truth 
alone which can recommend these Papers, and 'tis that 
alone which can engage you to receive them favourably 
and as a Mark of the sincere Regard with which 
I am. 
Sir, 

Your most Humble 

and most Obedient Servant, 
P. M. 



P.S. — In going up Montanver, through a very narrow 
and difiScuit Path, towards the Glaciere de Boia, we found 
some fine Plants, without either quitting our Guides, or our 
Company, or going out oi the Path ; namely, Ptjroln fiJio 
vuicronato ; ConsoUdu Sarccnica minor Alphia; Alchymilla 
Alyina minor qiiiuqne-foha i Laniirum albuvi I'limi; AscUpiaa 
fiore alio; Victvrialis lonaa; Euphrasia Alphta luteis JUirU 
b«8 ; Mi'iim Athamanticum ! Carlina acatdis ; Ilellehorua 
alhus : Lapathinn of many Kinds. Not to mention ir.any 
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other Plants, which would rather make a Catalogue than 
a Relation of a Journey. All along this Monntain there 
are many kinds of Pine and Fii-; there are also many 
Larch Trees in Latin Larix conifcm foliu licciduo ; wo found 
there some fine Agaric, and in the Trmika of several 
Larches there were Horizontal and Lateral IncisBions, by 
which the Ilaliaits had extracted Turpentine. At the 
Source of the Arbairon, which is at the Foot of the 
Glaviere de Bois, in the Valley of Chainoiiny, and even in 
the Bed of this Source of the Arvf, which was not covered 
with Water, we foimd the following Plants ; namely, Mascus 
capitlariitK lanutjinofv3 densietimug ,- Lytkophyton album itodo- 
fum; Scdumatpiiuim aubbirsittum, corona jloria purpuratcente 
ditto viritli, and many other kinds of Sedum> 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

Geometry, Trigonometry, Surveying, Fortifications, 
Gunnery, Mechanicks, and several other Branches of the 
Mathematicks, are taught (in French) both at Home and 
Abroad, according to the best and most expeditious Methods. 
Also Land- Surveying, and Maps and Flans executed in the 
correctest Manner. 

By M. PETER MARTEL of Geneva, Engineer. At the 
Qrey Head in Queen Street, Soko ; to he heard of likewise 
at Sltiughter's Coffee Houte. 

Where may be had, 

His PLAN of the City and Fortifications of Geneva, and 
the adjacent Parts, as they were in the Year 1743. 

He also makes and sells Pocket and other Thermometei-s, 
with aeveral Improvements, and the different Graduations 
of Farenheit, Retiumiir, Sir Isaac Xcuttm, Dr. Hales, and 
others, placed in such a Manner on the Instrument, as to 
be easily compared one with the other. 
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Later VJaitore to Chamo 
Aiguille du Dm. 

Windham'b and Martel's excursions set a fashion which 
gradnally established itself on a sonnd basis. By the 
eighties the Glacieves had become so popular that, 
according to Lalande, the number of visitors in the 
season averaged thirty a day. A few of them merit a word 
of special mention. 

The sarant Firmin Abauzit^ (1679 — 1767) made a map 
of the Glaciers at a very early date. There were "curious 
remarks on the mountains called the Glacieres, and in 
particular on those of Faueigny," in a paper read before 
the Royal Society of Lyon bi 1750, by the Marquis de 
Maugiron, and refen'ed to in La Xom-elle Bigarriirc, a 
magazine published at the Hague, in 175S. In the Annuaire 
dii Clnb Alpiii for 1893, M. Lucien Raulet printed from 
a manuscript preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale, a 
description of a similar tour undertaken in 1763 by Louis- 
Alexandre de la Rochefoucauld, due de la Boche Guyon et 



' Firmiit Abauzit vifn a. French laiiiiit residing at QenevB, and 
notable for being the only man ■whom Jean Jacquea Rousseau ever 
eulogised. The passage ie worth <juoting: — 

'■ Non, ce n'est pas voub quo je toux loiro connaltre i. oe si^cle 
indigne de voub admirer ; c'est Geneve que je veux illustrer de votre 
sfjooT, ce soot nos condtoyens que je veux hoDorer de I'honneur 
qu'ilB VOUB rendent. , , , Vons avez vftu comme Soorate; maia il 
moiirut dcs mains de sea cundtoyeos, et vous ftes churi des vutree." 
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de la Eochefoncauld d'Enville, who had eome to Geneva 
with his mother to consult the celebrated Dr. Tronchin.^ 

M. de la Eoohetoucanld was to he a notable character 
ill later days. We catch glimpaea of him in Carlyle'a 
History fifth'! French Rerotutton ; flrat sitting in the States- 
General, he and Lianeourt coupled as " the liberal Anglo- 
maniac Dukes " ; then as President of " a Ftftii/^anl Directory 
founding on character and such-like"; finally, at Gisors, 
on his way to seek a haven from the storm, "conducted 
along the streets amid efi'ervescLng multitudes and killed 
dead by the stroke of a paving stone hurled through the 
coach window." In 1763, however, the Revolution was still 
a long way off, and M. de la Hochetoucauld was only a lad of 
nineteen. Two things are noticeable in his nan-ative : the 
beginning of that Anglomania which was to attract the 
attention of Carlyle ; and a rather melancholy contrast 
between proud promise and indifferent performance. 

Observe the haughty air with which, rejoicing in his 
Anglomania, M. de ta Eochefoucauld sets out upon his 
journey : — 

"Mr. Windham, a young Englishman, who was then 
less than twenty years of age, undertook this painful 
journey, and carried it to a successful termination. Only 
an Englishman or a Knight Errant could have done it, and 
he was an Englishman. It was a far graver enterprise 
than fighting with giants, winged dragons, sheep, or wind- 
mills. He had to walk through a frightful country, by 
roads covered with stones that roll down from the moun- 
tains, to ford rivers, to brave the voracious insects with 
which the inns of Savoy are peopled; but his courage 

' He waa 0. Hpedaligt for the hyMtericiil complainto of fualiiunablo 
women. It ia written at him '.— 

" I] troita la niuladie alon i la mode (lee Tapeois) par le grand air, 
rexercioe, et I'occupation." 
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enabled him to triumph over all these obstacles. Since 
then, all the English wlio have visited Geneva have made 
this esciirsion ; a few Genevese have made it ; but no 
Frenchman has ever attennpted it. Ashamed that these 
mountains, so close to my own country, should be still 
unknown, while we know the mountains of countries far 
more remote, I, Hke a second Windham, said that I would 
make this journey. I have made it, and I have returned 
from it." 

M. de la Eochefoucanid slept at the house of the Cure, 
and, on the following morning, made the ascent of the 
Moutenvers. Hia commentator, in the Aniiuaire du Club 
Alpin, declares that this was the leginning of French 
Alpinism. But to say this is to ignore the pioneers of 
the Pyi'enees ; and in any case M. de la Rochefoucauld's 
was a very poor and feeble Leginning. So much is evident 
from the narrator's account of his method of proceeding 
along the rough path which led him to his destination. 
He says : — 

"To avoid tripping, which the stones along the path 
would have made dangerous, I was obliged to hang on to 
the tail ot my frock coat, which one of the peasants carried 
slung over his shoulder." 

Later, after describing an interesting attempt at a 
glissade, he adds, in his account of his return, that 

" Up to that "^ini the track was so frightful that I 
walked, all the time, with the assistance of one or two 
peasants." 

There, jierhapB, we may leave M. de la Rochefoucauld. 
As for his other stories — the story of the peasant who 
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claimed to have made the pass of the Col du Geant to 
Aosta, has ah'eady been referred to, and the story of bis 
travelling companion who brought on an attack of eoUe 
by eating too many wild strawberries is of no particular 
importance. The nest visitor to the valley whom ifc seems 
worth while to mention (though there wero many in the 
meantime) is Dr. John Moore, the father of the more 
famous Sir John Moore who died at Coruuna, and the 
author of the notable novel, Zelwo. 

Between the years 1773 and 1778, Dr. Moore was 
ti'avelling on the continent in attendance on the Duke 
of Hamilton. On his return be pubUshed, in 1779, an 
account of his experiences under the title of A View of 
Societif and Mmtners in France, Stvitzerland, and Italy. 
When he was at G-eneva, he felt that an excurBion to the 
glaciers was necessary to his self-respect. This is how he 
puta it : — 

"The wonderful accounts I had heard of the glaciers 
bad excited my curiosity a good deal, while the air ol 
superiority assumed by some who had made this boasted 
tour piqued my pride still more. 

" One could hardly mention anything curious or singular, 
without being told by some of those travellers, with 
an air of cool contempt — ' Dear sir, that is pretty well ; 
but, take my word for it, it is nothing to the glaciers 
of Savoy.' " 

So Dr. Moore went to the glaciers of Savoy, accompanied 
by the Duke of Hamilton, Hi'. Upton, Mi-. Kennedy and 
Mr. Oren^ille, and bad pretty much the same experiences 
there as M. de la Rochefoucauld, though, being an English- 
man and not an Anglomaniac, he made less fuss about 
them. His trip, indeed, would hardly have been worth 
mentioning had it not been the occasion of a certain weird 
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attempt to make tbe ascent of the Aiguille du Dru. The 
attempt was not made by Dr. Moore himeelf — bis years 
forbade it — but by bis youuger comrades. Though the 
spirited endeavour hardly Leiongs to tlio serious annals of 
mountaineer in g, the account of it is well worth quoting- 
This is how Dr. Moore reports the incident i — 



" While we remained in contemplation ol this scene, 
some of the company observed that from the top of one 
of the Needles the prospect would be still more magni- 
ficent, as the eye would stretch over Br even, beyond 
Geneva, all the way to Mount Jura, and comprehend 
the Fays de Vallais, and many other mountains and 
vallies. 

" This excited the ambition of the D of H . He 

sprung up, and made toward the Aiguille du Dru, which is 
the highest of the four Needles. Though he bounded over 
the ice with the elasticity of a young chamois, it was a 
considerable time before he could arrive at the foot of the 
Needle : — for people are greatly deceived as to distances in 
those snowy regions. 

" ' Should he get near the top," said Mr, G , looking 

after him with eagerness, ' he will swear we have seen 
nothing. But I will try to mount as high as he can; I 
am not fond of seeing people above me.' So saying, he 
sprung after him. 

" In a short time we saw them both scrambling up the 

rock : the D had gained a considerable height, when 

he was suddenly stopped by a part of the rock which was 
perfectly impracticable (for his impetuosity had prevented 

him from choosing the easiest way), so Mr. G overtook 

him. 

"Hei'e they bad time to breathe and cool a little. The 
one being determined not to be surpassed, the other thought 
the exploit not worth his while, since the honour must be 
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divided. So, like two rival powers, who have exhausted 
their strength by a fruitless contest, they returned^ fatigued 
and disappointed, to the place from which they had 
set out." • 

So the story goes. It hardly counts ; but it may serve to 
strike the note of contrast with the graver mountaineering 
stories which have to follow. 



CHAPTEB XV. 

Jam AndrS de Lao, the PtonoeT of the Snow Peaks — His Two AsoentB 
of tho Buet. 

We come to Jean Andre de Luc. U he was not actually 
the pioneer of the buow peaks, at least he wae the earliest 
climber of snow peaks concerning whose achievements we 
possess any trustworthy explanation. According to the 
Beverend William Coxe, " tradition reported" that, in the 
year 1739, three men had ascended the Titlis from Engel- 
berg ; but no details of that excursion are discoverable ; 
whereas Be Luc's attempt upon the Buet in 1765, and his 
ascents of the eame mountain in 1770 and 1773, have been 
fully recorded by contemporary writers. 

De Luc was born, in 1727, at Geneva, where his father 
followed the humble calling of a watchmaker. He received 
a sound scientific education, but began life by devoting 
himself to public affairs, being sent on diplomatic missions 
both to Berne and Paris, and becoming a member of the 
Grand Council of Geneva. Science, however, retained the 
principal place in his affections. In 1762, he submitted to 
the Paris Academy his Researches on the Modijication of the 
Atmosphere, — a work on the use of meteorological iustru- 
ments, — and subsequently became a member of the Royal 
Societies of London, Dublin, and Gottingen, Later, he 
substituted mercury for spirit in the thermometer, and 
invented the hygrometer — an achievement which was 
crowned by the Academy of Amiens. An appointment as 
reader to Queen Cbarloll^ brought him to England m 1773. 
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In 1778 he dedicated to her Majeaty hia Lettres Physiquet 
et Mnrales mr les Moiitatines et sur I'TUstoire de la Terre 
et de VHoinme, — an account of a journey through Switzer- 
land, in which he was acting ae guardian to a lady in whom 
the Queen was interested. For a period he resided at 
Berlin, but left for Brunswick in 1902, returned to England 
after the battle of Jena in 1806, and died at Windsor, at 
the ripe age of ninety, in 1817. 

It was, no doubt, to his association with the Courts of 
Europe that De Luc owed the style which distinguiahes his 
writings from those of other early mountaineers. He took 
the mountains very seriously, as became a man of science ; 
he had a very genuine curiosity to know at what tempera- 
tm'e water would boil at any given altitude. But when bis 
pen is in his hand, he merges the climber in the courtier 
and the diplomatist. There is quite an ambassadorial touch 
in his endeavour to reconcile the conflicting interests of 
geology and Genesis ; he was the originator, be it observed, 
of the useless, but plausible, modus vircndi expressed in the 
suggestion that, when Moses spoke of "six days," he meant 
six inde^ite hut considerable periods of time. In the 
delightful letters in which he reports his progress through 
Switzerland to his royal patron, his enthusiasm for the 
scenery is quaintly tempered by regard for the feelings of 
a great Personage too exalted to be sensible to the same 
untutored emotions as the vulgar herd. He urges the 
claims of the mountains with a certain diffidence, — a certain 
doubt whether they would seem so impressive to a Queen 
AS they do to the self-made man, whose father was only a 
Geneva watchmaker. 

Our business, however, is not with De Luc the courtier, 
but with De Luc the climber ; ajid there are no fewer 
than four books to which we may turn for an account of his 
ftBoents. A chapter dealing with them is found in his work 

1 the ModiAcations of the Atmosphere. This chapter is 
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reprinted, with additionB, in a pamphlet bearing the title : 
Relation deDiJf^rentt Voyages dans lesAlpcsduFaucigiiy. Par 
Messieurs D. et D. (Maestricht, 1776.) Another version of 
the same story, derived from the same source, was included in 
BovmiVs Descrij)tiondes Gluriirea, Glaciers et A mas de Glace 
du Dwcke de Satioye (Geneva, 1773) ; and one of the Lettrea 
Physiques et Morales contains anecdotal reminiscences of 
the excursions of 1772, 

The first attempt, made in 1765, was entirely unsuc- 
cessful. De Lne not only lost hie way, but also broke his 
thermometer, which he had taken with him for the purpose 
of determining the temperature at which water boiled. Led 
by incompetent guides, he scrambled for four hours "by 
tracks on which we were often obliged to help ourselves 
with oui' hands, and to employ precautions when we wanted 
to look back," with the result that he ultimately found 
himself on the edge of a precipice, with a profound chasm 
intervening between him and bis goal. So he admired the 
view and went home again, and after an interval partly 
occupied in boiling water on the hills of Languedoc, made a 
fresh attempt upon the Bnet in 1770. 

That year, however, though it ended with success, b^;an 
with failure. The party set out, for the first time, on 
August 24th, taking for their guide an " apprentice to a 
hunter," whom they discovered on the hillside, engaged in 
making cheese, and who refused to start until he had 
finished making it. But, De Luc says, "he was not the 
expert that we required " ; with the result that the day was 
crowded with misfortunes. De Luc slipped and performed 
an involuntary ghssade. One of his companions turned 
giddy and had to go back. Their guide, like the guide of 
five years before, took tbem the wrong way ; and when they 
tried to console themselves by boiling some water, he burst 
out laughing, sat down on one of De Luc's feet, and 
sprained that philosopher's ankle. Then, with hardly 
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an expresaioii of regret, and without any offer of assistance, 
he went off down the hill to milk his cowa. " Perhaps," 
says De Luc pbiloaophitally, " this was only because hie bad 
reasoning got the bettor of his pity. Men, as a rule, are 
more inclined to be irrational than to be malicious. Our 
fellow was afraid of his master, and conid imagine no 
claims upon him higher than those of the duty he was 
accustomed to fulfil." 

Return, under these circumstances, was a difEcult and 
painful matter. De Luc shd on hia back " down 1,500 
perpendicular feet," but the party were overtaken by the 
darkness, and had to sleep in the open with nothing more 
closely resembling a rug or blanket than the napkin in 
which they had been carryijtg their provisions. Spreading 
tbia over their legs, they managed to sleep a little, but 
were so stiff when they awoke, that it was a long time 
before they recovered the free use of their limbs, and could 
continue their descent to Sist. 

The general belief of the peasants was that the philo- 
sophers were searching tor the precious metals. Several of 
them took the travellers on one side to show them where 
they had seen traces at minerals. The travellers answered 
that all that they wanted was to be shown a way to the top 
of the mountain. At last Ihey succeeded in making their 
meaning understood. Competent guides who really knew 
the way were indicated, so that their next attempt, on 
September 20th of the same year, was made under more 
promising auspices than the previous ones. 

They left the Abbaye of Sixt, where the monks had 
entertained them nobly, at two in the afternoon. Arriving 
at Lea Fonda at half- past four, they occupied the rest of the 
afternoon in questioning their guide on the manner of life 
of the inhabitants of the mountains, — a subject which, 
De Luc justly declares to be " weU worthy of the attention 
of the philosopher." 

k2 
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" ham Qteir trtmliks beeanse 
B of OiftL Bat tbe^ do 
r trewbhi Irr axakty, or intensify them 
bnr nfleetMB. Tbeykncnrliov to hope, beeaoseUwy expect 
e w i jlhiii g Sma tba AadMv of Nature ; aoid redgnatitHi, 
tkat rfprt of Oe Stoic nOaeoffcr, is with them the natoral 
oateoMB of fta iMi that tfae cvib which thej endore are 
Saprntaai hf As sun Hud tint beetovs the benefits 
mun UUP) enjoy. 

Asd ao to bad in a dUte via tibe eaatomaiy disoomforta 
iRHa oaaka, Aao^rta, and camiroroiis insects. Tfae 
vta&er braka fba next jhty, mod they vere driven back to 
&ixi. Tbam. 'ha m vm , ft cleared tgun, and a fresh start 
was iMda. Tfa^f sltfk aeawi at Les Fond&, aad by seven 
o'dodc on Um lollinriBx nonung vere taking the tempera- 
ture o( boilB« vatar at Plaii da Lediaad. This task per- 
fonaed. tlMiy onea man |Hoeaedcd oo their way, enjoying " a 
uoltitade ol atuneaUe swaationB." In dae coarse they 
naehed tiM (^kcier, and tfae aeoMnt of their ascent of ii is 
mnari»b)e (or the feci that it speaks of the catting of 8t«ps 
in the ice lus au astoiushin^ abd ingenioas inveDtion. Let 



" W> were at the loot o( the Glacier de Biiet, which, as I 
Uava eaid, eovan Uw entire sitaimit of this mountain. It 
«U tliU comad with snow. The snow which had fallen 
doriiC tka imetdins wiuttr had not entirely melted during 
the tamiuar, and oome of the fre^h snow was still lying. 
The crurf of this s«ow w»s wry hard, because it had frozen 
d»irii\ii the niijhl. and the sun n-*s not yet shining on it. 
We h»il foN>awn this, ai»d liaJ provided ouraelvea with 
«\wllei) eivk*. with which, and our iron-tipped sticks, we 
ttSlHxJhKl to b» able to walk casib"- 

" Kt^r a wliile we applauded ourselves for our invention. 
WV Mcondttd, without slipping, a fairly steep slope ; but at 
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lafit the gradient incroased so that both m; feet slipped, 
and, but for my iron-tipped staflf, which, when I drove it 
into the crust of snow, finally held me firm, I should have 
descended to Lea Fonda, but should never have seen the 
place again. . . . 

" Save for our guide we should never have got to the top ; 
we were not shod for such an onterprise. But he, with 
thick nailed boots, kicked the snow sideways as he ascended. 
In this way he made little steps in the crust of snow which 
supported him, and by means of which we climbed up after 
him, supporting ourselves upon our batons, . . . 

"It was near mid-day when, at last, we got to the top, 
and suddenly lifting our heads above the curtain which had 
so long veiled the horizon to the east, we discovered the 
immense chain of the Alps, stretching for a distance of 
more than fifty leagues. . . . 

"The details, as well as the general effect, would have 
aroused the admiration of the most indifferent of men. A 
single glance at the immense quantities of ice and snow 
which cover the Alps is sufficient to set the spectator's mind 
at ease as to the duration o£ the lihone, the Bhine, the 
Danube, and the Po. One has the feeling that this is theii' 
reservoir, and that it could hold out against several years 
ofd 



80 did De Luc meditate, until his meditations were cut 
short by the discovery that he was standing on a cornice. 
The account of that cliscoveiy shows that the climbers of 
1770 had still a good deal to learn about the nature of 
cornices. For we read : — 

" After our attention had been for some time directed to 
the surrounding spectacles, it was violently brought back 
to our own case when we discovered that all that we were 
standing upon was a mass of coagulated snow which jutted 
over a frightful precipice. Ova first movement was a 
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'hf-^ap :ftT=. .-, :va: ^rniiies vj '^ceremonioasiv : "int ii 
is 7^i\ ■.r.i^'XT: lii: -er^rsj. .eeideiits .:ad :o "lappen on 
'h<* r*T5\-Arr.ni ind -lie^mers eiore iLimt-ers In Jieneral 

.)fi! .\.'.i* --r.: -r. ar :^ ■:- <:lI rater >n :ue ^?mice. 
PTA^r.r :»'r.*^ ":::.-.. :tr -".irrTrii ■.:i le^^end. lie roide glis- 
-sui.=<i :■: :.r- jLfti z -'jiiriij^ 1:1 :■.•: 'lilo'v liii -ijiiimple, 
.♦irnr; 'f* .'.Li ~--> "..■- "H^ ~r"~t"-r 'l*i*:ij rir "jn^iiiini; ^ucli 
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of t rUr .v.rre ;»^'iil.. li iiAravitcr. Hiev j'jt 'jack to Flan 
^f^ r>r;v-.i;-..:. t::,^:--. 'L;^- ■ilei "r: inothcr kettle ?f Tater, 
^ :^..V). Haif-in-ii.-.Tir -• :-«•: reire=iied :iieni yj :ha: chey 
conW sUit ic.^in. mii T.t^kTn-T in the iark throu :h the pme 
fores?. :hev jot to rih:: \z half-oaai eurht. 

In his T^ond Arcen: of the Etiet. in 177'2, Jean Andre de 
Lnc was accomoanied bv his brother Goillaume. and by 
M. le ^fini»itre Dentan. \I. Dentan's accoont of the excor- 
ftion is fonnd in the Relation de Di^renti Voyages, from 
which so many citationa have ahready been made ; bat the 
perfKonal note Bonnda londer in the description which De Luc 
liimMlf inclnded in the first of his Lcttres Physiques et 
Mnralfs. 
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His purpose was, as be begins by explaining, " to make 
.observations with the hygrometer which Your Majesty has 
been so good aa to honour with a place in ber apartment." 
He went by a new route, and passed the night in the Valley 
of Anteme, where he had the gi-eatest difficulty in dis- 
covering the chdlet in which be had planned to sleep. But 
that hardly mattered. " The mountain air has this salutary 
property that it spreads a kiiu) of calm through all the 
organs, allowing the soul to enjoy itself very tranquilly." 
At last they found a hut, where a group of women were 
gathered round the fire. 

"They expressed surprise, but no alarm, at the arrival 
of five men. We asked their bospitality, and it was imme- 
diately accorded to us in the moat natural way. Several of 
the women withdrew, and there only remained a couple, — 
the mistresses of the bouse. All that they had was offered 
to ua. It was only milk and cheese ; but there was enough 
of it, and we supped very well." 



Then a sad accident happened. De Luc knocked over his 
thermometer and broke it, and "gave a cry which shook 
the cabin," The women, bis hostesses, expressed "the 
most tender solicitude," and inquired what was the matter, 
" My good women, it is all over," answered the philosopher ; 
and he continues: "We lay down to sleep on dried grass 
spread on the floor between the fire and the truckle bed 
on which our hostesses were lying, as we had absolutely 
declined to turn them out of it." 

This picture of three philosophera and two peasant girls 
sharing a bedroom without false modesty or embarrassment 
is quite idyllic; the only parallel that comes to the mind 
is Bobert Loma Stevenson's story of the night when, on 
his journey through the Cevennes, he had to sleep in the 
same apartment as a newly married couple ; De Luc would 
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doubtless have marde more of it in big narrative if he had 
been writing to some one of lowlier station than a Queen. 
As it is, he passes lightly over the incident, and proceeds 
to the account of his climbing. 

On his way down he was overtaken by darkness and a 
thunderstorm ; the way was lost ; the party nearly slid 
down a grass slope which terminated in a precipice ; they 
also stumbled in a steep ravine, with the result that they 
were badly bruised. The lightning flashed from time to 
time, and showed them what peril they wore in. They had 
made up their minda to stay where they were until the 
storm was over, enduring discomfort in preference to facing 
danger ; and the rest must be told in De Luc'a own 
words: — 

" In our terrible distresB we remembered the good women 

of Anterne. We guessed that their huts must be somewhere 
beneath us, and we all shouted together. Soon we received 
assistance in this endeavour ; our guides heard us and 
in their turn echoed what is called the mountain cry (for 
M. Eousseau has very well observed that shepherds acquire 
loud voices through the necessity of making themselves 
heard at a distance). In response to these reiterated shouts 
there appeared, in the depth of the darkness, a little light ! 
My heart still beats when I recall that moment. Bo we 
were heard ! Then our shouts were redoubled, and the 
hope ot getting away from danger took the place of our 
determination to suffer in order to avoid it. The little light, 
which we saw was moving, disappeared, but only in order 
to reapjiear in greater force. It grew so powerful that its 
rays penetrated to the place where we were sitting. Devoting 
our attention to this beneficent meteor, we, at first, only 
contemplated it with emotion ; but, at last, the true cause 
of the pheuomeuou was revealed to us. Angels, in the 
guise of mountaineers, were trying to make their way 
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[ throngb the night, in spite of the rain, the hail, and the 
winds. A huge fire was lighted, and we saw torches start 
from it, and direct themselves towards the same side of the 
mountain, one succeeding to an.other as the rain and the 
wind put them out. One torch, however, larger than the 
others, resisted alt the efforts of the wind and rain, and 
burnt up sufficiently for our guides, who had at last recovered 
their courage, to recognize the way we ought to go. We 
climbed up the ra\Tne on the left, with considerable diffi- 
culty, and guided by the light of the big fire, rediscovered 
that of the torch, which we had, at first, lost sight of. And 
[ what was it ? I am not surprised at the adoration which 
I men pay to beneficent beings. Our hostess had braved 
every danger in order to come to our rescue. 

''At last we arrived, with her, at the spot at wliieh she 
I had assembled her neighbours so as to have help and fire- 
[ wood ; for firewood has to be carried up into these valleys. 
, . ' Poor fellows ! ' they all said, when they saw us come. 
, . And as it was raining very hard, they withdrew. . . . 
I They withdrew ? . . . Yes ; butthatisathingthatyou would 
i nowhere but in the mountauia. Elsewhere, every one 
[ of them would doubtless have tried to make it clear to us 
I that she had been, until then, exposed to the tempest, and 
I had been put to great trouble in procuring the firewood. 

'' So we entered the hut with the mistresses alone. I 

need not esplain to Your Majesty all that those who had 

already done so much for us did then; and, to make- Your 

Majesty clearly understand how fortunate we were, it is 

L only necessary to add that the storm lasted all through the 

I night. 

' In the morning, we wanted to pay our hostesses. . . . 
I Ah! how ashamed of myself I feel. . . . They absolutely 
I refused to accept anything. However — the confession must 
I be made — haviag perceived that one of the two seemed to 
'' be less in the position of a mistress than the other, I 
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approached her, drawing my hand from my pocket. I do 
not tell this story to shame her. Your Majesty will under- 
stand if I explain what I saw clearly written in this woman's 
countenance. Humanity, and nothing else, had caused her 
to be of service to us. . . . She had found her reward in 
the good deed. . . . The thought of money had not occurred 
to her. , . . Still, & whole crown! . . . The sight of it 
brought out a smile upon her face. . . . But the idea of 
accepting payment for a service ! . . . This feeling made 
her look down. . . . She put out her hand, took the money, 
and grasping my hand, shook it with a peculiar expression 
of friendship, which is the mountaineer's only token of 
respect. Not otherwise would they shake the hand o! a 
Queen, None the leas, my pleasure in observing this 
woman's satisfaction was not unalloyed ; for it is thus that 
human nature is corrupted ; and there are times when I 
reproach myself. I should reproach myself without ceasing 
if there were any chance that Anterne would become a 
frequented place. And this is not a passing reflection 
merely. I have made it again and again when I have 
perceived that this is how one altera the nature of the 
recompense which good people look for." 



CHAPTEB SVI. 

If. Hnrith, Prior of the Great Saint Bernard — His Ascent of Uoont 
V61aninI779. 

In Bpite of the widespread interest which they arouBed, 
M. de Luc'a two excurBions to the Buet were slow in giving 
any perceptible impetus to Alpine exploration. At all 
events, though the Glacit-res were daily growing in popu- 
larity with Genevan philosophers as well as with Britieh 
tourists, no fresh ascent of a snow peak is recorded until 
1779 — the year in which M. Murith got to the top of theVelan. 
M. Murith was at once an ecclesiastic and a man of 
science. Born in 1752, at Saint Branchier (Valais), he took 
holy orders, and became Frior of the Great Saint Bernard 
Hospice, which he embellished with a mineralogical 
Museum. Eetiring from this office, he held the cure of 
Lydde for many years, and was ultimately promoted to 
be Prh-ot at Martigny — the retreat of the aged St. Bernard 
monks — where he died in 1818, He was a corresponding 
member of the Celtic Academy o£ Paria, and wrote a 
Botanical Hand-book to the Valais, which was published 
at Lausanne in 1810, As for his mountaineering, he does 
not seem to have written anything about it except in letters 
to bis friends. No single fragment bearing on the subject 
is to be found in the Great St. Bernard Library. But 
Bourrit, the Historian of the Alps, to whom we are coming 
in the next chapter, heard two accounts of the climb, one 
direct from the climber, and the other through the Genevan 
$<iiant, M. Berenger, and fusing them together, produced 
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the deseriptioQ which ie aabjoined. The narrative is 
graphic enough to ha allowed to tell its own etory without 
either omission or comment by the way : — 



" That which I waa hoping to do, some day or other, in 
the company of this estimftble eccleBiastic, he has himself 
dono this year; he has got to the top of this mountain, 
whence he had, both overhead and under foot, a view of 
the rarest and most astoniahing description. On his return 
to his cure of souls at Lidde, he caused the news to be 
Bent" to me at Paris, and shortly afterwards I received 
M. Berenger'a description of the ascent. This close friend 
of mine, with whom I have twice travelled through the high 
Alps as far as the Saint Gothard, was anxious to get at the 
barometrical results of the Prior's observations, and to 
rectify the errors in it by means of logarithms. 

" The Velan is a mountain of the Bat Valais, which, 
from a distance, appears to stand alone, because its conical 
peak rises high above the surrounding eminences. At its 
base lies the Valley of Entremont, of which it forma the 
termmation ; on its slope, which extends for a great distance, 
is the vast Glacier ili- la I'lifswre* ,■ the mountain itself is an 
enormous glacier. Severnl previous attempts had been 
made to ascend it ; but they were all unsuccessful. The difli- 
ciUties did not discourage M. Muritb, the fatigue did not stop 
him ; be braved the danger and overcame all the obstacles. 

"In previous years he had endeavoured to find a way to 
this lofty summit, but without success ; chains of bristling 
and perpendicular rocks, or the deep crevasses furrowing 
the vast slope of ice had invariably stopped him ; his 
baffled attempts showed him to which portion of the moun- 
tain to direct his efforts; he started, on August SO, 1779, 
accompanied by two hardy hunters, one from Lidde, and 
the other from the Boury dc Saint Pierre, They carried pro- 
visiona, two thermometers, a barometer, and a spirit level ; 
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they walked vigorously to i-eacli the mountain of Zousse, 
situated two leagues from the Botirg de Saint Pierre, 
between it and the Velan ; they drew near a cbiilet where 
they proposed to pass the night ; but the peaceable 
inhabitants had ah'eady locked their doors, and only opened 
them at the voice of M. Murith, whom they respected. Then 
they made them welcome to all that they possessed, they 
BUpped gaily, hut could not sleep in beds because their 
good hosts had none. Some dry hard grass, the Htter of 
the cattle, served them instead, and they dozed rather than 
slept until half-past two o'clock in the morning. Then they 
rise, breakfast, and start, by the bright Ught of the moon, 
up a grass slope, interrupted by large rocks which were 
scattered over the steep face of the mountain. They reach 
the lower end of the Glacier du Proz, which serves as a 
slope to approach Mont Velan, and stretches, on an 
inclined plain, for a distance of half a league. The sun 
was just then beginning to gild the summit of Mont Blanc. 
Illuminated alone in the long chain of barren mountains 
and slender aiguilles which seem to buttress it, one might 
well have imagined it a volcano surrounded by the tU-hris 
of mountains overthrown by its earthquakes. For some 
time this spectacle arrested their gaze. Then they esamiued 
the barometer. It stood at twenty inches, while Eeaumm-'s 
thermometer was at 3^ and that of M. de Luc at 32° below 
zero. Standing them on the ice made no difference, but 
when they were lowered into a crevasse to a depth of four 
fathoms and a half, that of Eeaumui- marked 2"', while that 
of M. de Luc marked 34° below zero. 

"After these observations our travellers continued to 
ascend, at first with ease, along the plain of the Qlacier du 
Proz. In front of them, to the south-east, rose the Velan ; 
its top was slill so high above them, and its sides appeared 
BO steep, ao perpendicular, that the hunters got frightened, 
and looking out in vain for a practicable passage, and 
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seeing nothing but precipices, tried to peveuade M. Murith 
that it was rash to attempt the ascent, even it the enterprise 
was not abaoUitely impossible. 

" ' Pear nothing,' he said to them. ' Wherever there is 
danger, I will go in front.' 

"His example restores their courage. One of them 
foltowB him ; the other, thinking to find an easier route, 
makes a long detour, loses sight of his companions, wanders 
all day long amid the piles of rocks and accumulated blocks 
of ice, and only discovers them again at nightfall. The 
hunter Genoud, however, who had not deserted his pastor, 
follows him, and even goes in front of bim in the midst of 
fearful rocks, where it was necessary to leap, to hang over 
abysses, and to reach one another a helping hand. They 
walked thus for an hour and a half, without stopping except 
when it was necessary to gather all their strength together 
to negotiate some frightful precipice ; and they believed 
that they had already surmounted the gravest obstacles, 
when a great mass of melted snow, rising in front of them 
like a wall, and ending, at a height of forty feet, in a crest 
with a narrow edge, frightens them, and causes them to 
hesitate a moment. 

" They saw that a single false step must be fatal. 
They stop : then they encourage each other, and helping 
themselves with their iron-shod sticks and vramjions, and 
only advancing slowly and prudently, they climb and get 
over this difficult passage. Further on the route was 
less troublesome; the track was difficult without being 
dangerous, and their hopes gave them fresh sti-ength. They 
walked on, in this way, for an hour, and already the Velan 
was beginning to lose its great height in their eyes, when 
suddenly a wall of ice presents itself in front of them. It 
was perpendicular, without a single crack in it; no support 
upon it for their feet to rest upon or for their hands to 
cling to. On either side of it were horrible precipices 
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and threatening rocks, which it was imposBible to scale. 
Amazed, the two travellers fis their eyea upon this wall, 
and upon all the crags that surround it, and find nothing 
there that does not frighten them. 

" M. Murith is moved, and keeps silent ; the hunter turns 
pale and vows that he will go no further ; the image of hia 
wife and children presents itself to his crushed spirit, and 
he thinks that if he goes on, he will never see them any 
more. Then U. Murith speaks to him, but only to tell him 
that they must rest before deciding whether the enterprise 
shall be abandoned. They were exhausted with fatigue and 
covered with perspiration. Having spent a few minutes in 
recovering his breath, the pastor also recovers hia courage ; 
he does not like the idea of approaching his goal and then 
renouncing the attempt to attam it ; he exhorts hie com- 
panion and makes him agree to follow bim if he can find 
a way over this obstacle, anil the hunter only consented 
because he was conHnced that it was impoasible, and that 
M. Murith would not even dare to try. 

" Beiu vigor ated, M. Murith is seized by a fresh ardour. 
He arms himself with a pointed hammer, knocks holes in 
the ice wall to thrust his feet into and to clutch hold of 
with his hands, and so ascends slowly and with difiiculty, 
and at last gets to the top of it. The astonished hunter 
trembles, but seeing the obstacle surmounted is encouraged, 
and in his turn overcomes it. Then they find tbemaelvee 
on a slope covered with stones, calcined, so to say, by the 
weather ; split up and broken into tiny fragments of ahale 
by the rain and cold which penetrate them, thoy break 
away under the feet which tread upon them, and make 
one's progress long and tiring ; the effort which they had 
made to get up the ice-slope, and the effect of the 
rarefied air had dazed them, their heads aehed ; and it was 
not until they reached the summit that they found rehet. 
Soon there was nothing left tor them to do except to climb 
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the rock which eouBtitutes the peak of the Velan. It ia 
ateep and fairly high, bat its cracks and inequalities give 
handhold and foothold, and it was not an obstacle that 
could stop them for one moment after they had overcome 
the others. Thoy scale it, and find themselves, to their 
surprise, on a level with the flat surface which forms 
the cap of the mountain. They make haste to get to it, 
in spite of the heat and their fatigue. 

" A spectacle, no less amazing thnu magnificent, offered 
itself to their gaze. The aky seemed to be a black cloth, 
enveloping the enrth, at a distance from it. The son 
shining in it made its darkness all the more conspicuous, 
Down below, their outlook extended over an enonnous area 
bristling with rocky peaks, and cut by dark valleys. Mont 
Blanc rose like a sloping pyramid, and its lofty head 
appeared to dominate all the Alps, as one saw it towering 
above them. In the distance, looking across deep valleys, 
one could distinguish the end of the Lake of Geneva, 
with Vevay stretching aloug its shores ; the verdure-clad 
mountains surrounding it, and the road that leads to the 
Moudon ; one could also distinguish the Chain of the 
Jura, and recognise the Lake of Neuchatel lying at the foot 
of it. To the North one saw the Toricelles, — the mountains 
which rise above Be,"t. Other deep valleys would have 
revealed Milan and Turin, and the fertile country surround- 
ing them, if only one could have pierced the vague obscurity 
which overhung them. For. on that side, the eye could 
only distinguish an ocean of air and clouds ; while, nearer 
at hand, a number of glaciers presented themselves in 
various guises — some of them dully white, others glittering 
with the rays of the sun which they reflected. An imposing 
stillness, a majestic silence, produced an indescribable 
impression upon the mind. The noise of the avalanches, 
reiterated by the echoes, seemed to be the only thing that 
marked the march of time, Itaised, so to say, above the 
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bead of nalare, they saw the mountains split asunder, and 
send the h'agments rolling to their feet, and the rivers rising 
below them in places where inactive nature seemed upon the 
point of death, — though in truth it is there that she gathers 
strength to can^ life and fertility throughout the world. 

"After this view had sunk into their souls, it occurred 
to them to consult the barometer. It stood at 17 inches 
11 h'nes. Reaumur's thermometer was at +3J°, M. de 
Luc's at 3rO. Let us pause bere, therefore, to calculate 
the height of the Velan . To get it exactly, it would be neces- 
sary to have a barometer of the sort made by M. Paul, that 
excellent and learned craftsman of Geneva, and the thermo- 
meter made to go with it. It would also be necessary to have 
a corresponding observation with similar instruments made 
in the plain. The calculation subjoined will only he an 
approximation. It would have been impossible, in fact, to 
make any calculation at all, if a corresponding observation 
had not been made at the Convent of the Great Saint 
Bernard. Here the barometer was at 21 inches 1 line, 
and Reaumur's thermometer at +74" at 10.30 a.m. — the 
moment at which the observation was made on the Yelan. 
Reducing the degree indicated by Reaumur's thermometer 
to the scale of M. de Luc, ^n plein air, and this in its turn 
to the thermometer adapted to the barometer, one gets the 
following calculation : — 

" Height of the barometer at the Saint 

Bernard, reduced to ^ of a line 4048 

Add, for the thermometrical observation ... 8 

Total 4061 

"Height of the barometer on the Velan, 

reduced to ^^s of a line 3440 

Add, tor the thermometrical observation ... 8 

8446 
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The logarithm of the latter number, 3448, sabtraeted from 1 
the logarithm of the first, and divided by 1000, brings out I 
the height of the Velan above the height of the Convent of I 
the Great Saint Bernard at 669.849 : whence it is necessary J 
to subtract 87,097, by which means we get the correct I 
figure, indicated by the open-air thermometer, of 662.853 I 
toises, or about 3,977 feet, as the difference between the \ 
altitudes of the Yelan and the Great Saint Bernard. 

" The Hospice of the Great Saint Bernard is, according J 
to several observations made by M. de Sausaure, 6,414 feat \ 
above the level of the Lake of Geneva; according to the 
observation of M, Pictet it is only 6,350 feet above it. 
According to the former of these results the Velan would ' 
be 10,391 feet above the Mediterranean ; according to the 5 
second, its height would he 10,337 feet. It is higher than 
the Euet <9,355 feet) but lower than Mont Blanc (14,346 feet). 

" M. Murith also observed, by means of the spirit level, 
which mountains were higher than the one on which he 
stood, but such observations cannot fail to be misleading 
when the object is a long way off, when distances are 
unknown quantities, and the calculations are not worked 
out by trigonometry. Moreover, the spirit level showed 
Mont Blanc to be no more than 100 fathoms higher than 
tho Viilan, whereas it is really more tban 400 fathoms 
higher. However, we will here report two other observa- 
tions with the spirit level ; they will at least let us know 
what mountains may be regarded as higher than the Velan. 

" The Corne du Midi, in the Haul Valais, was believed to 
surpass the Velan by 25 fathoms. This mountain appears 
inaccessible, and rises, as it seems from a distance, in the 
shape of a sugarloaf. 

"Between Cogne and Champorcher, in the Duchy of 
Aosta, is the mountain of Doudeinaz, estimated to be 30 
fathoms higher than the Velan. This mountain has iron 
mines in its neighbourhood. 
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" M. Murith remarked that, all the time he was on the 
Velan he saw no insects except a wasp which, being anable 
to go further, died on the snow, and a butterfly which, with 
a rapid flight, cleared the summit of the mountain. During 
the whole four hours that he was cHmbing, he saw, in 
these lofty wastes, no sign of vegetation. Wliile he was 
making his observations, the hunter was trying in vain to 
find an easier route to return hy. He could discover none, 
and in spite of their objections to it, they had to go back 
as they had come. After seven hours of steep going they 
reached Bourg Saint Pierre, thoroughly tii-ed out, but 
satisfied with the success of their attempt." 



Thns Bourrit, with that bright enthusiasm for the 
mountaineering achievements of otliera which was, as 
we are about to see. the principal of his many amiable 
characteristics. It remains to be noted that the Dent du 
Midi, which M. Murith declared to be inaccessible, was 
climbed, for the first time, in 1784, by M. Clement, Cure of 
Champ^ry, and that the Velan itself was scaled a second 
time about 1820 by an Englishman, and a third time, in 
1826, by two monks, MM. d'Alleves and Marquis, and has 
since that date been frequently ascended. 



CHAITIEE XVn. 
Ibre-Thcodon Bosidt— tfas Hwwmn of tin Aigm. 
turn first moantunea- wbo, instead ot climbing a monntam 
DOW and then, devoted all the best 7«Krs of an active life to tte 
climbing of mountains, was Slarc-Thtodore BoorriL Sam 
in 1735, he began life as a miniature painter. Long befme 
hia death in 1815, be bad baih himgelf a European repnta- 
titm under the proad title of Historian of the Alps. Id 
his Itineraire de Geaivt — a goide-book which he pablished 
in his later years — there is an autobiographical fragment, 
in which the old man recalls the moment when the Alps 
first laid their spell npon him. He mentions the so-called 
"discovery'* of Chamonix bjr Windham and Fococke, and 
goes on: — 

" I knew nothing about their journey ; it was from the 
sammit of the Yoirons that the view of the Alps kindled my 
deeire to become acquainted with them ; no one eoatd give 
me any information about them except that they were the 
Accursed Mountains, frightful to look upon, and unin- 
habited ; hence the precautions that I took to provide 
myself with bread. Two journeys made thither with two 
men of merit gave me quite a different impression of the 
place. We found no food there, it is true, except bread that 
was six months old, and milk and cheese and a few eggs ; 
there was no inn, and there were no rooms for us to sleep 
in except haylofts; but we were welcomed there with the 
greatest kindness and the most tender solicitude by an 
honest widow, whose name will be remembered by posterity. 
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Mter these tn-o excursionB of ours this respectable pergon 
had two spare voomfi built and furnished, — rooms which 
have sei'ved as the model for excellent inns, the largest 0! 
which is still kept by her son. 

" The aspect of the country quickly changed. My first 
descriptions of it, and the learned accounts of the travels ol 
the illustrious De Saussure, who, lite myself, used to go there 
every year, attracted strangers thither. It was then that I 
had the advantage of beiug made known to the King of the 
country, who never ceased to encourage my explorations, 
and gave a kind reception to the plans which I laid before 
him for the opening of it up with good roads. 

"As soon as the place was made accessible to horses and 
carriages, one saw travellers from all countries arrive there 
in crowds — samnts, botanists, pliysicists; first the English, 
then the Germans, and finally the French when they became 
acquainted with my Alpa Penniiica, which were dedicated 
to the King of their country, or with the works of M. de Luc, 
or, more particularly, with those of M, de Saussure. Such 
have been the fruits of our discoveries, and of the pictures 
which have been di-awn of them." 

These short paragraphs give a fairly complete picture ol 
Bourrifs life. He gave up miniature pamting when the 
Alps marked him for their own, accepting an appointment 
as precentor of the Geneva Cathedral, which left him 
abundant leisure for bis climbing. Thereafter, his manner 
of life was to climb in the short summer months in which 
climbing was feasible, and to spend the rest of the year in 
w riting out the narrative of hia travels. He also sketched 
and painted in water-colour. Six of his water -coloui's were 
sold to Louis XVI. for his cabinet of natmal history ; four 
were bought for Baron Necker by the Senate of Geneva; 
while the artist himself presented two of them to the King 
I Sardinia, one to the Emperor of Russia, and two to " my 
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Lord Ciiye." What has become of them all no one knowB. 
They can hardly have been all destroyed or lost, and the 
probability is that they are hanging in private galleries or 
packed away in private portfolios, whoae owners take no 
interest in Alpine matters, and have never beard the name 
of Bourrit. 

It was his books, however, rather than his pictures, or 
even his climbing, to which we will apeak later, that made 
Bourrit famous. There are several of these, and their full 
titles are as follows : — 

Description des OlacHreB, Qlaciers, et A mas de Olace du 
Duehe de Savoye, 1773. 

Description des Aspects dn Mont Blanc, 1776- 

Nouvclle Deseription des ValU-cs de Glace et des Hautes 
Montagues qui forment la Cluiine des Alpes Pennines et 
Rhetiennes, 1783. 

NoiweUe Description des Glttclrrcs, Vallirs de Glace, et 
Glaciers, 1787. 

Description des Cols oh Passof/cs des Alpes, 1803. 

Itin€raire de Geneve, des Glaciers, de Chamoiini,dttValait, 
et du Canton de Vaud, 1808.' 

It is a formidable list, — for two of the works are in three 
volumes ; and long before the cycle was completed, the 
style of Historian of the Alps had been bestowed upon the 
writer by general acclamation. Devoid of false modesty, he 
accepted the title in the same spirit of serene self-satisfaction 
in which another great man of letters, whom Bourrit may 
have known, at the time when he was residing at Lausanne, 
assumed the style of Historian of the Roman Empire. He 
describes the row of little houses near the Cathedral, in one 
of which he lives, and adds with the grave dignity of a man 

' This is the date of the cdiliou in the Bi-iti^h Uu«oum. The first 
edition appeaix'd earlier. 
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who is well aware of hia importance, " They have little 
terraces, and the last of them is embellished with beautiful 
acacifts planted for the comfort and convenience of strangers 
who do not wish to leave Geneva without visiting the 
Historian of the Alps." And he records, in a foot-note, 
how "Prince Henry of Prussia honoured the Author with 
B visit, actuated by the advice of Frederick the Great, who 
said to him, ' You will not forget, at Geneva, to go and see 
the Historian of the Alps, Bourrit.' " 

Nor was Frederick the Great the only illustrious per- 
sonage whom the writings of Bourrit had impressed. In 
his DescHption ties CoU he prints, for all the world as J 
though it were a collection of testimonials, eitracts from I 
the letters which the notabilities of all nations had written 
to him. We have De Saussure declaring that the public 
owes him a debt of gratitude for " this hvely, piquant, and 
truly picturesque description of things at once so interesting 
and ao little known." We have Buffon writing, in the Eeign 
of Terror, "Do not quit your Alps, sir, and deprive your 
country of ono of its most estimable citizens," We have 
Lalande asking the place and date of his birth "in order 
that I may note the facts in the catalogue of distinguished 
persons, whose memory I desire to keep alive." We have 
M. Bold, Intendant of the King of Sardinia, corresponding 
with him about the making of new roads. We have M. 
Pichon, Secretary of tbe Society of Agriculture and Art of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, offering to send him a collection of shell- 
fish and zoophytes in exchange for a collection of Alpine 
plants and insects. Last but not least, we have Princess 
Louise of Prussia, Reigning Princess of Anhalt-Dessau, 
writing, " Sir, I send you an engraving of a picture of the 
celebrated Angelica of Rome, in order that you may preserve 
some recollection of a woman who has travelled through 
your Alps, and whom you have, to some extent, taught to 
share your own lofty sentiments." 
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Upon the whole these letters give us a very clear and] 
definite conception ol the manner of man tliat Boiirrit was. 
We see him pompons,— as the Precentor of a Cathedi-a! 
ehonld Ije; Btately, with something of the stateliness of 
an Oxford don of the old school ; but genial to all who 
showed him tlie respect which was his due ; and particularly 
popular with ladies. It would have been strange, indeed, 
if ladies had not liked hitn, for no other Alpine climber has 
ever said such charming things about them. Wherever he i 
goes, bis diary always records his opinion of "the sex," and I 
that opinion is invariably favourable. "The sex is very ] 
beautiful here," became a formula with him as soon as he ] 
began writing, and continued to be a formula with him j 
after he had passed his threescore years and ten. If any- j 
thing bis enthusiasm increases with his age, until at last, 
when he is seventy-three, he is capable of this burst of ] 
rapture : — 

" It was at Vevai too that I met some beauties of Fribourg, i 
and those from Bullo surpass anything that I have ever | 
seen : their costume is very pretty, and suits their pretty 1 
heads as well as anything could. And how lovely their | 
complexion ! How delicate their features ! How charming j 
then- hps ! Their eyes depict so much sensibility, and their , 
voices are so gentle that one never tires of admiring them," 

Those who have had the opportunity of comparing the j 
beauties of Switzerland with the beauties of other countries I 
may, perliaps, consider that the appreciation is somewhat j 
lacking in the critical spirit proper to the historian; but it I 
certauily is not surprising that the Princess of Anhalt- ] 
Dessau sent an engraving and a pretty letter to the historian ] 
who wrote in such a strain. 

Turning to mountaineering actualities, oue is constrained I 
to admit that the Historian of the Alps was better at history I 
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than at climbing. Seeing that he was engaged in climbing 
for the greater part oE his active life, he baa rather a poor 
record to show at the end of it. Kis enthusiaBui, indeed, 
was unbounded ; but fatigue or mountain sickness generally 
overtook him at the critical moment, with the result that, 
though he made half-a-dozen ascents of the Buet, his only 
other achievement was the discovery of the Col du Gcant. 

This expedition was made at the suggestion of the King 
of Sardinia. There was a tradition' that there was a way 
of getting over the mountains from Geneva to Turin in 
eight-and-thirty hours. The Due de la Rochefoucauld, in 
his notes on his excursion to Chamonix in 1763, says that 
ho knew the last man who made the passage and had 
been prevented from returning by it by the sudden opening 
of a fresh and exceptionally wide crevasse. The King of 
Sardinia suggested that the Historian of the Alps should 
investigate the matter, and Bouirit dutifully promised to do 
BO " whatever might l)e the pains and difficulties." 

Pronded with a ladder fourteen feet long, a couple of 
hatchets — for ice axes were not yet invented — some ropea, 
and alpenstoeka with hooked heads, the party set out from 
Chamonix early in the morning, and had a terrible time 
among the crevasses. " On every hand the snow, breaking 
away, revealed tlie abysms of which they were the untrust- 
worthy bridges, and we could only advance with the greatest 
circumspection, tied to one another by strong ropes, and 
sounding the ground by means of our long sticks." One of 
the guides actually fell into a crevasse, and was only saved 
by the accident that he was carrying a ladder, which rested 
upon the two walla and held him up. But, these difdculties 
notwithstanding, the company finally cfossed the Col, and 
by ten o'clock in the evenmg had got safely to Courmayeur, 
thus demonstrating the existence of the pass, if not its 
practical utility. 

' Thifl, na wc hnvp noon, is referred lo in WilHnni Wimlhflm's letter. 
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In his attempts on Mont Blanc, Bourrit was lesg fortnnate. 
In his earlj daya he believed it to be inaceesBible. " It is 
the greatest mistake," he vrroie iu 1773^ight years after 
De Saussure liad offered a reward to any one who would get 
to the top — "to suppose that it would not be impoBsible to 
ascend Mont Blanc." Afterwarda, however, he changed his 
mind so completely that ^Te find De Saussure writing, 
" M. Bourrit mettait encore j^liis d'inleritquc inoi a la conqnete 
(hi Mont Blane " ; and ultimately we find Bourrit, at a time 
when he must Iiave been nearly fifty years of age, making 
a desperate effort to follow in the footsteps of De Saussure 
and Dr. Paccard. The storj is told in his DescHption dcs 
Cols ou Passages dcs Alpes. 

Bourrit's companions, this time, were hia son, an English- 
man named Woodley, and a Dutchman named Campfer; 
the party took two tents, a ladder, and two-and-twenty 
guides. They used the rope, and protected themselves 
from snow blindness by crape veils ; they slept out at De 
SauBsure's old camp. Then : — 

" Observe them on their way ; all seemed to be advancing 
together, but, insensibly, great gaps were formed between 
them. Fearful of the disastrous consequences which might 
ensue, M. Bourrit tried every possible means of slackening 
the pace of those in front. In vain ; they hurried on and 
soon were out of earshot. Then, ceasing to trouble about 
them, M, Bourrit thought only of the beauties that were 
unfolding themselves before his eyes, when he encountered 
several of the guides who liad gone on ahead, stretched 
senseless on the snow, some of them lying on their backs, 
the others having their burdens thrown beside them. Not 
knowing how to help them, he redoubled his pace to catch 
up the porters who were carrying the water and the vinegar, 
when he came upon others who had just broken down. 
Immediately afterwards, the state of the weather added to 
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his alsnn ; a storm seemed to be ragiug ou the Bummit ; 
the wind was whirling up the snow like smoke, nnd preaently 
the BUiumit of the mountain looked Uke ft volcano. He 
advanced coiinigeonsly, however, although he hail only 
three guides remaining with him — Jacques des Dames, 
Jorasse, and Tournier I'Oiseau. IE he looked behind him, 
he saw in the distance those whom he had left lying 
insensible; when be looked ahead, he saw others in the 
same condition. What doubled his agony was that he 
had to keep it to himself for fear of communicating it to 
his son. All that was necessary to make him the most 
unhappy parent in the world was that his son should be 
upset. 

" This moment which was so dresided came. The boy 
complained of a headache, and it was necessary to stop. 
They had already got above the rocks, and saw at their 
feet the great aiguilles, and the eminences of Switzerland 
and Milan ; they were going straight for the summit. But 
the wind and the cold, which were becoming e-xceasive, did 
not allow them to find any pkasure in the circumstance. 
The mountain itself was frightful ; the snow whirled up hy 
the wind circled round them and blinded them ; their foot- 
prints were quickly effaced ; but still they tried to follow 
up the imprudent persons who had gone on ahead of them, 
and presently they discovered them, three hundred yards 
away, struggling against the storm which was drifting them 
away from the peak which they were making for. It was 
a fearful moment ; we saw them clutching hold of one 
another; they were forming themselves into two groups; 
the first persisted in overcoming the obstacles, and the 
second concluded to resign the melancholy advantage of 
ascending the inconsiderable elevation which still remained 
unsurmounted. The Dutchman, retreating in a hurry, 
with the hall-mark of terror on his countenance, told M. 
Bourrit that he believed his companions to be lost. This 
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thfi early climbers of the Buet — De Luc, Pietet, De Saussuve, 
De Luc the younger. Count Adrian!, Berenger (with two 
ladies), the painter Saint Ours, etc., and he has anecdotes in 
the beat form of the paragraphist, about the inu-keepers and 
the distinguiBhed visitors to ClianioniK. As for example : — 

" One knows the answer that she (Madame Couterant) 
made to Prince Poniatouski, the nephew of the King of 
Poland, who, when he arrived on foot, asked her if she bad 
room for him. 'Certainly,' she replied, 'I should not 
like you to think that a pedestrian, unattended, was less 
welcome than one who travelled on horaeback.' For she 
was, at that moment, entertaining the Archbishop of 
Toulouse and all his suite." 

This is the new joui-nalism, if ever there was any ; and 
BO is the paragraph which tells how Princess Hennin and 
M. Lenoir, of the Paris police, burst into tears at the 
sight of the beauties discovered from the summit of the 
Montanvert; and so is the following curious coincidence : — 

"In 1788 the Historian of the Alps had had a, corre- 
spondence with Lady Craven, but had never seen the 
meritorious English lady. One day, when he was on the 
Montanvert, with a crowd of strangers, who grou]>ed them- 
selves according to their nationalities, some English ladies 
beckoned him to them, and one of tbem mentioned Lady 
Craven. In his enthusiasm he showed her one of Lady 
Craven's letters, and then the lady, on her part, showed 
him certain letters in his own handwriting. Imagine hh 
surprise. It was Lady Craven herself, whose beauty and 
graces justified the portrait which he had formed of them 
in his mind." 

Every peak and every pass, in short, recalls some 
anecdotal reminiscence or other to Bourrit's mind. The 
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Lac de Cbede reminds him. how he rescued the Prince de 
Galitzin from a, flood. At the Hospice of Saint Bernard 
he remembers how he once met there Herault de Sechellea, 
the French revolutionist, and advised him to take holy 
orders. "'Do you know,' I said to him, ' tbe lot which 
awaits you ? A revolution is beginning, Caai you foresee 
wbere it will end ? You have talents, wit, acquaintances . 
Both sides will flatter you, and, which ever wins you over, 
your position will become very dangerous. Observe, on 
the other hand, what advantages you would enjoy in this 
place of peace. Not only would you make yourself beloved 
there, but the sacrifice of your position and your reputation 
would turn out to the advantage of the establishment.' 
He did not behove me, and the residt was that he perished 
miserably." The Col de Balme recalls the fate of "the 
young Escher," and the poetry which Bourrit wrote to be 
his epitaph: — 

" Airaf df »r» amt», dlijnr iCan hturtux tort, 
Enlitr aurait mm dviile hoitorSta patrit, 
Au ditir dt I'uatruire il coiiiacra m vie, 
Et IX ditir caiua aa mort." 

A passage which proves, perhaps, that it is by no means 
impossible for a good man to be an indifferent poet. 

Writing again of Chapiii, Bourrit remembers how a lady 
mistook him for a brigand and ran away from him ; how 
he overtook her, assured her that he meant no harm, and 
having thus broken the ice invited her to supper. Having 
occasion, a few pages further on, to mention the Brevens, 
he relates how he walked up it on his sixty -fourth birthday, 
and engaged in conversation with a young English lady. 
Miss Henrietta Eckershall, of Bath, who was sketching the 
view of Mont Blanc from ite summit. And so forth and so 
forth, the personal element never Failing, and the reader 
being always, as it were, buttonholed by the Historian 
of tbe Alps, and held listening to gossip concerning 
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Alpine celebrities so diverse as M. do Sausaure and 
Madame de Warena, Prince Henry of Prassia, and Cachat 
le Geant, Jean Andre deLuc, and Dr. Paccard. 

Yet, after all, the fact which most impresses the student 
of Bourrit's writings is the sublime enthusiasm for the 
mountaiua which breaks out even in the midst of his 
personal tittle-tattle about the mountaineers. The only 
precedent tor it is found in the writings of Conrad Gesner ; 
and even Geaner's enthusiasm seems cold when we put it 
by the side of his. At times, indeed, it is an enthusiasm 
which attains- to extravagance and so provokes a smile; 
but it is welcome even when it is most exaggerated. Bourrit 
was not one of those explorers who never travelled without 
a barometer; nor did he care in the least at what tem- 
perature water would boil upon the mountain top. Hia 
supreme concern is the influence of mountain scenery upon 
the human mind ; and this theme is dealt with in many 
striking passages. On the day, for example, on which ho 
climbed the Brevens — 

" A mountaineer," he tells us, " who had never seen our 
plains, our towns, and the multitude of men who dwell in 
them, ^ding himself tranaportetl to the summit of such a 
mountain as this, would find it difficult to comprehend the 
motives which had induced mankind to choose for their 
domicile the low-lving places of the world which would 
seem to him dark places and prisons and receptacles for all 
the filth that came from the sky and the mountains." 

Then there is another striking passage in which Bourrit 
shows how the contemplation of the sublimities of nature 
reveals the ordinary interests of human kind in their true 
and trivial hght. In consequence of certain civic disturb- 
ances, the writer had contemplated leaving Switzerland. 
The illustrious BuSon has sent him a letter imploring 
him not to do so. 
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"I followed his advice," he afty 
tributed more than a little to the ca 
eioDB. In a state in which opinions are divided, enmities 
frequently arise. Yet, at Chamonix, I have seen persona 
of every party in the state, who imagined that they loathed 
each other, nevertheless treating one another with courtesy, 
and even walking about together. I have observed such | 
people, at the foot of Charmos, forget their 
help each other on their way, exchange ideas, and even be j 
reconciled to one another. Returning together to Geneva, f 
aud encountering the reproaches of their several friends, 
they merely answered, in theii' defence : ' Go, as we have I 
gone, to the Montanvert, and take your share of the pure air j 
that is to be breathed there ; look thence at the unfamUiat i 
beauties of nature ; contemplate, from that terrace, the 
greatness of natural ohjects and the littleness of ni 
and then you will no longer be astonished that nature has 
enabled us to subdue our passions.' It is in fact the 
mountains that many men have to thank for their recon- 
ciliation with their fellows, and with the humau race ; and 
it is there that the rulers of the world, the heads of the 
nations, ought to hold their meetings. Raised thus above 
the arena of passions and petty interests, and placed more 
immediately under the influence of Divine inspiration, one 
would see them descend from these mountains, each Uke 
a new Moses, bringing with them codes of laws based upon 
equity and justice." 

This is admirable, but there is another passage which is 
even more characteristic. The scene, this tiuie, is the 
summit of the Montanvert. Bourrit has a word to say to 
the guides, and he has a considerable audience of tourists. 
We read : — 

"The Historian of the Alps, in rendering them this 
justice in the presence of a great throng of people, seized 
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the opportunity of exliorting the new gnides to observe the 
virtues proper to their state in life. 'Put yourselves,' he 
Baid to them, ' in tlie place of the strangers who come from 
the most distant lands to admire the marvels of nature 
under these wild and savage aspects, and justify the con- 
fidence which they repose in yon. You have learnt the 
great part which these magnificent objects of our contem- 
plation play in the organisation of the world, and in point- 
ing out their various phenomena to their astonished eyes, 
yon will rejoice to see people raise their thoughts to the 
omuipotence of the great Being who created them.' The 
speaker was profoundly moved by the ideas with which 
the subject inspired him, and it was impossible for his 
listeners not to share in his emotion. That is intelligible 
enough. Can one imagine a more impressive temple, or 
one in which more gi-eatness is displayed ? Is it not there 
that man feels himself closest to his Creator ? Raised, ao 
to say, above the head of nature, he feels sensationa which 
are perfectly new to him ; his soul is pui'ified, and all his 
thoughts are ennobled." 

It is a striking pictare this of the Precentor of the 
Cathedral of Geneva exhorting a company of Alpine guides 
in the same lofty language in which his Bishop might have 
exhorted a company of candidates for the rite of confirma- 
tion. It exalts the office of the mountaineer to something 
approaching to sacerdotal dignity ; and we may well make 
it the last in this narrative, and so say good-bye to Boui-rit, 
at the time when he is at the pimiacle of his glory. 

Yet mountaineers who are also Roman Catholics will 
feel that he has yet another title to then- esteem and 
gratitude. For he obtained trooi one of their Archbishope 
a special dispensation exempting mountaineers from the 
obligation of fasting during the Lenten Season. 



CHAPTER XVin. 



Jacques Balmat, the Pioneer of Mont Blano — His great Climh — H 
Interview with AJesaDdre DmnaH — His Death, 

The first ascent of, and the firet attempts to ascend, Mont 
Blanc have been very fully dealt with in Mr. Mathews' 
monograph, to whieh the reader who desires full parti- 
culars about them may be referred. Here it will suffice 
briefly to recit« the leading facts. 

The early writers, as we have seen — such writers as Fatio 
de Duillier and Bishop Burnet — knew of no Mont Blanc, 
but only of an Accursed Mountain ; the name Mont Blanc 
appearing, (or the first time, in Mattel's pamphlet, in 1744. 
In 1760 De Saussure announced, at Chamonix, that he 
would reward any one who could find a way to the summit ; 
but fifteen years passed before any Chamoniards took up 
the challenge. Bourrit, in his Nouvelle Description, tells 
us of on attempt maide in 1775, by Michel and Fran^oia 
Faccard, Victor Tissai, and " the son of the I'espectable 
Couteran." They got as far as the Grands Mulets, but 
there stopped climbing, and abandoned themselves to tfae 
pastime of collecting crystals, A more serious, but not 
more successful, endeavour was made by Jean-Marie Couttet, 
Lombard Meunier dit Jorasse, and Joseph Carrier, in 
1783 ; they spent the night on the Montagne de la Cote. 
In the same year, and again in 1784, Bourrit himself tried. 
On the first occasion, the Historian of the Alps retreated, 
because he "saw a cloud growing round the summit " ; on 
the second, because the weather was too cold tor him. 
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Then follows De Sausaure's unsuccessful attempt in 1785, 
and then Jacques Balmat comes into the story. 

In the whole gallery of early mountaineers, his is the 
portrait that has most impressed the popular imagination. 
It is not merely that he has been more wi-itten about than 
any of the others ; it is not merely that he climbed higher 
and more fearlessly than they did. It is also that his 
great ascent ol the gi'eat White Mountain, in 1786, marks, 
as it were, the end of one epoch and the beginning of 
another. He began climbing, in the true spirit of the 
pioneer, for the sake of the honom' and the glory of the 
achievement ; he ended by climbing professionally tor a 
stipulated daily wage. All the difference between the 
mountaineering of the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries is there. 

As for the story of the climb — we have a large choice of 
first-hand authorities from which to take it. De Saussure 
wrote of it ; so did Bourrit ; so did the Rev. William Cose. 
M, Durier, in Le Mont Blanc, gives an account of it 
taken from a letter written by Jacques Balmat's nephew, 
Gedcon Balmat. But the one narrative which makes 
Jacques Balmat live again for us is that printed in the 
Impressions de Voyacie of Alexandre Dumas the Elder. 

It is an accoimt which, so far as the mere mountaineering 
goes, positively bristles with inaccuracies. Mr. Mathews 
has riddled it with damaging criticisms in a manner which 
makes it superfluous for any one else to do the same, show- 
ing that it does gi'ievous wrong to Balmat's companion. 
Dr. Paccard, and ridiculing statements which can only be 
attributed to the lively imagination or the defective memory 
of the novehst. But for all its errors— for all its arrogance 

-the picture lomains the most convincing picture of 
tJacqnes Balmat that has yet been drawn ; and one feels 
tiiat one has no choice but to summarise it yet a^aiu. It 
,18 an " interview," written in the days when the interview 
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belonged to literatare, and had not yet been seized upon by 

journalism. 

With a few quick and vigorous strokes the interviewer 
sketches the miee-en-tcene. We see him stalking home 
from the obvious excursion to the Montanvert ; Jacques 
Balmat, now a white-haired veteran of seventy, waiting for 
him on a bench before the village inn ; dinner, and the old 
guide growing gay under the influence of the wine that 
sparkled in the glass. 

" He did not need to be asked twice when I desired him 
to tell me about his perilous enterprise. Only he pushed 
his glass towards me and I refilled it. 

'"With your peimission, sir,' be said, rising from hie 
place. ^_ 

" ' By all means. To your health, Balmat ! ' ^| 

" We clinked glasaeB. H 

" ' Ah ! ' he said, sitting down again. ' You're a good 
fellow, you are.' 

" Then ho emptied his glass, clucked with his tongue, 
half-closed his eyes, and, leaning back in his chair, tried 
to collect hia thoughts, which the last glass, it may be, had 
not helped to clarify. 

" As for myself, I took my note-book and my pencil, and 
prepared to write." 

An excellent beginning. It is rare nowadays to find 
an interviewer who dares to be so picturesque in hia 
descriptions of the habits of the truly great. Now let us 
hear Jacqiies Balmat talk : — 

" H'm. Let me see. It was in 1786. I was five and 
twenty ; that makes me seventy-two to-day. What h 
ffUow 1 was ! With the devil's own calves, and hell's 
own stomach. 1 could have gone three days without 
bite or sup. 1 had to do an once when I got lost on the 
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Buet. I juat munched a little snow, and that was all. 
And, from time to time, I looked across at Mont Blanc, 
saying, ' Say what you like, my heauty, and do what you 
like. Some day I shall climb you.' "' 

He goes on to tell how he used to lie awake at night, 
thinking of the mountain, and how, when he fell asleep he 
used to dream that he was climbing it ; until hie wife awoke 
him from his slumbers, because he was pulling at her ear 
under the unfounded belief that it was the bough of a tree 
that overhung a precipice. Then — 

" I leapt out of bed and put on my gaitere. 

" * Wliere are you going ? ' ashed ray wife. 

" ' To look for crystals,' I replied, 

" For I did not like to tell her the truth, 

" ' And don't he uneasy,' I continued, ' if I am not home" 
this evening. It I am not back by nine, I shall be sleeping 
somewhere in the mountain,' 

" Then I took a solid stick, with a good iron tip fo it, 
twice the thickness of an ordinary stick, and filled my 
gourd with brandy, and put a morsel of bread in my pocket, 
and started." 

Balmat was not back to supper that night at nine o'clock. 
He spent the night in the midst of a snow field, somewhere 
beyond the Grand Plateau. He says : — 

" About nine, I saw the shadow ascending like a thick 
smoke from the valley, and advancing slowly towards me. 
At half- past nine it reached nie, and enveloped me. Never- 
theless, I could still see, high up above my head, the last 
rays of the setting sun which hesitated to pass away from 
the topmost peak of Mont Blanc. I followed them with 
my eyes aa long as they remained there. At last they 
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vanished, and the day came to its cloee. Facing Cliamonix, 
as I was, I had on my left the immense surface of snow 
which rises to the Dome dii Goiiter, and on my right, 
within reach of my hand, a precipice SOO feet deep. I did 
not want to go to sleep for tear of rolling over it in my 
dreams ; I sat down on my knapsack, and stamped my 
feet and clapped my hands to keep the warmth in them. 
Presently the moon rose, pale, and encircled by clouds which 
hid it altogether at about eleven o'clock. At the same time a 
rascally mist came down from the Aiguille du Goiiter, which 
had no sooner reached me than it began to spit snow in 
my face. Then I wrapped my head in my handkerchief, 
and said — 

" ' Fire away t You're not hurting me t ' 

" At every instant I heard the falling avalanches making 
a noise like thunder. The glaciers split, and at every 
split I felt the mountain move. I was neitlter hungiy nor 
thirsty, and I had an exti-aordinary headache, which took 
me at the crown of the skull, and worked its way down to 
the eyelids. All this time, the mist never lifted. My 
breath had frozen on my handkerchief, the snow had made 
my clothes wet; I felt as if I were quite naked. Then I 
redoubled the rapidity of my movements, and began to 
sing in order to drive away the foolish thoughts that came 
into my head. My voice was lost in the snow ; no echo 
answered me. I held my tongue, and was afraid. 

"At two o'clock the sky paled towards the east. With 
the first beams of day I felt my courage coming back to 
me. The sun rose, battling with the clouds which covered 
the mountain-top ; my hope was that it would scatter 
them; but, at about four o'clock, the clonds got denser, and 
I recognised that it would be impossible for me, just then, 
to go any further." 



Before returning, however, Balmat reconnoitred the 
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glaciers, and thought out hia way to the top. He bad no 
sooner got home than he saw Francois Paccard, Josepli 
Carrier, and Jean-Michel Tmirnier, starting for the moun- 
tains. At their request, he agreed to accompany them, 
and give them the benefit of his experience. So he merely 
went home to change his stockings, and was o£F again 
with his companions, without stopping to rest, at eleven 
o'clock in tho evening. Thoy slept out, and in the morning 
were joined by two other guides— Pierre Balmat, and 
Marie Couttet. Hopeless of attaining their goal, they all 
turned back, leaving Balmat once more alone upon the 
mountain, and once more he spent the night there. 

" I laid down my knapsack on the anew, and drew my 
handlcerchif^f over my face like a curtain, and made the 
best preparations that I could for passing a night like the 
previous one. However, as I was about two thousand feet 
higher, the cold was more intense ; a tine [jowdery snow froze 
me ; I felt a heaviness and an irresistible desire to sleep ; 
thoughts sad as death came into my mind, and I knew 
well that these sad thoughts and this desire to sleep were 
a bad sign, and that, if I bad the misfortune to close my 
eyes, I should never open them again. From the place 
where I was I saw, ten thousand feet below me, the lights 
of Chamonix, where my comrades were warm and tranquil, 
by their firesides or in theii' beds. I said to myself — 

'"Perhaps there is not a man among them who gives 
a thought to me. Or if there is one of them who thinks of 
Balmat, no doubt he pokes his fire into a blaze, or draws 
his blanket over his ears, saj'ing — 

" ' " That ass'ot a Jacques is wearing out his Bhoe-leather." 
Courage, Balmat ! ' " 

Balmat had courage enough. He could not climb the 
mountain just then, for be was worn out with fetigoe 
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But be returned to the attack three neeke afterwardB, this 
time with only one companion. Dr. Michel Paccard. Of 
the mutual relations ot the two climhei's eoraethinR more 
will have to be said presently, for each of them claimed 
afterwards to have been the guiding spirit of the enterpriBe. 
Here it enffices to tell the etory as Balmat told it to hwd 
interviewer — 

" I went to see Paccard, and I said to him — 

" ' Look here, doctor. Are you afraid of cold, and Bnoyij 
and precipices ? Speak out and tell me like a man ! 

" ' With you, Balmat, I am afraid of nothing,' FaccaidJ 
answered. 

" ' Very well," said I, ' now is the moment to climb t 
mole-hill.' 

" The doctor said that he wae ready, but at i 
moment when he closed his door, I think his courage 
failed him a little, for he could not get the key out of the 
lock. 

" ' Come now, Balmat,' he said. ' Wouldn't it be better 
to take two other guides with ns ? ' I 

" ' Certainly not,' I answered. ' I will make the ascent 
alone with you, or you can make it in other company. I 
wish to be the first at the top and not the second.' 

" He reflected for a moment, withdrew his key, put it in 
his pocket, and followed me mechanically with a hanging J 
head. A minut-e later, be shook his ears, and said— 

" ' All right, Balmat. I trust myself to you.' " 

They said good-bye to then- wives, and started at fiv»l 
o'clock in the evening. They slept at the top of thttn 
Montagne de la Cote, were off again at about two ia I 
the morning, and got into the Glacier de Taconnay. 



" The doctor's fin^t steps on this sea, in the midst i 
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tbeae immense crevices iu the depths of wliicb the eye losed 
itself, and on the bridges of ice whii:h one feels cracking 
beneath one, an(J which, if they coliapsed. would carry you 
to (lestniction with them, were a little totteriug. But, 
little by little, lie reassured himself by seeing bow I got 
on, and we got out of the place, safe and sound. Then 
we l>egan to climb the Grands Mulets, which we soon left 
behind us. 1 showed the doctor tbe place where I bad 
passed my first night on the mountain. He made a very 
significant grimace, and kept silence for ten minutes. 
Then, stopping suddenly — 

" ' Do you thiuk, Bnlmat, that we shall get to the top of 
Mont Blanc to-day ? ' " 

Depreciation — not to say ridicule — of Paccard is, in 
short, tbe note of Balmat'e narrative. A little further on, 
we are asked to believe that the doctor was discouraged 
because bis bat blew off, and lay down on his stomach and 
tried to crawl up tbe mountain. Tbe story is not con- 
sistent with the little that we know about the doctor, and 
it was probably by Dumas that that particular picturesque 
detail was invented. Balmat proceeds, however, in tbe 
same tone : — 



"Aft«r I bad exhausted all my eloquence, and saw that 
I was only losing ray time, I told him to keep moving 
about, and warm himself as best be could. He heard 
without understanding, and kept answering ' Yes, yes,' in 
order to get rid of nie. I perceived that he must he 
suffering from cold. So I left bim tbe bottle and set off 
alone, telling bim that I would come back and look for him. 

" 'Yes, yes,' be answered. 

" I advised him again not to sit still, and started off. I 
had not gone thii-ty steps before I turned round and saw 
that, instead of running about and stamping bis feet, 
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he had sat down with hia back to the wind. It was a 
precaution — of a sort. 

" From thftt minute onwards the track preaented no great 
difficulty ; but as I rose higher nnd higher the air became 
more and move unfit to breathe. Every few steps, I had to 
etop Uke a man in a consumption. It seemed to me that I 
had no lungs left, and that my chest was hollow ; then I 
folded my handkerchief Uke a scarf, and tied it over my 
mouth, and breathed through it ; and that gave me a little 
relief. However, the cold gripped me more and more; it 
took me an hour to go a quarter of a league. I looked 
down as I walked ; but finding myself in a spot which I 
did not recognise, I raised my eyes and saw that I had at 
last reached the summit of Mont Blanc. 

" Then I looked around me, fearing to find that I was 
mistaken, and to catch siglit of some aiguille, or some 
fi-Gsh point above me ; if there had been, I should not have 
had the strength to climb it. For it seemed to me that the 
joints of my legs were only held in then- proper place by 
my breeches. But no, — it was not so. I had reached the 
end of my journey. I had come to a place where no one — 
where not the eagle or the chamois — had ever been before 
me. I had got there alone, without other help than that 
of my own strength and niy own will. Everything that 
surrounded me seemed to be my property. I was the Kin g 
of Mont Blanc — the statue of this tremendous pedestal. 

"Then I turned towards Chamonix, waving my hat at 
the end of my stick, and saw, by the help of my glass, 
that my signals were being answered." 



Balmat aays that he went back to fetch the doctor, 
whom he found in a dazed, half-conscious state, hardly 
interested at all in the intimation that the top of the 
mountain was quite near. He woke him up, however, 
and made him climb there. It was past six when they 
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reached the Bummit, and they stayed there three and thirty 
minutes. 



"It was aeven o'clock in the evening; we had only two 
and H half hourn of daylight left ; we had to go. I took 
Paecard by the arm, and once more waved my hat aa a laat 
signal to our friends in the valley, and the descent began. 
There was no track to guide ub ; the wind was so cold that 
even the snow on the surface had not thawed ; all that we 
could see on the ice was the little holes made by the iron 
points of our sticks. Paecard was no better than a child, 
devoid of energy and will power, whom I had to guide in 
the easy places and carry in the hard ones. Night was 
already beginning to fall when we crossed the crevasse ; it 
finally overtook us at the foot of the Grand Plateau. At 
every instant Paecard stopped, declaring that he could go 
no further; at every halt I obliged him to resume his 
march, not by persuasion, for he understood notJiing, but 
by force. At eleven we at last escaped from the regions of 
ice, and set toot upon terra Jirma ; the last afterglow of 
the sunset had disappeared an hour before. Then I allowed 
Paecard to stop, and prepared to wrap him up again in the 
blanket, when I perceived that he was making no use what- 
ever of his hands. I drew his attention to the fact. Ho 
answered that that was likely enough, as he no longer had 
any sensation in them. I drew off his gloves, and found 
that Ilia hands were white and as it were dead ; for my 
own part I felt a numbness in the hand on which I wore 
hia little glove in place of my own thick one. I told him 
we had three frost-bitten hands between us ; but he seemed 
not to mind in the least, and only wanted to He down and 
go to sleep. As for myself, however, he told me to rub the 
affected part with snow, and the remedy was not far to 
seek. I commenced operations upon him, and concluded 
them upon myself. Soon the blood resumed its course, 
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and with tlie blood the heat returued, but accompanied by 
acute pain, as though every vein were being pricked with 
needleu. I wrapped my baby up in his blanket and put 
hiiu to bed under the shelter of a rock. We ate a little, 
drank a glass of Bomething, squeezed ourselves as close to 
each other as we could, and went to sleep. 

" At six, the next morning, Paccard awoke rae. 

" 'It's strange, Balmat,' he said ' I hear the birds singing 
and don't see the daylight. 1 gupposel can't open my eyes.' 

" Observe that his eyes were open as wide as the Grand 
Duke's. 1 told him he must be mistaken, and could see 
quite well. Then he asked me to give him a little snow, 
melted it in the hollow of hie hand, and rubbed his eyelids 
with it. When this was done, he could see no better than 
before ; only his eyes hurt him a great deal more. 

" 'Come, now. It seems that I am blind, Balmat. How 
am I to get down '7 ' he continued. 

"'Take hold of the strap of my knapsack, and walk 
behind me ; that's what you must do.' 

"And, in this style, we came down and reached the 
village of La Cote. 

" There, as I feared that my wife would be uneasy about 
me, I left the doctor, who found his way home by fumbling 
with his stick, and returned to my own house. Then, for 
the first time, I saw what I looked like. 

" I was unrecognisable. Jly eyes were red ; my face was 
black ; my lips were blue. Whenever I laughed or yawned 
the blood spouted from my lips and checks ; and I could 
only see in a dark room." 



So ends .Jacques Balmat's story. It is pei^vaded by a spirit 
ol brave braggadocio not unworthy of d'Artagnan ; but the 
responsibility for that should doubtless rest upon the broad 
shoulders of the illustrious interviewer, whose final touch 
is a triumph of the journalistic art. 
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'' * And did Dr. Paooard continue blind ? ' 

" ' Blind indeed ! He died, eleven months ago, at the 
age of seventy-nine, and could still read without his 
spectacles. Only his eyes were diabolically red.' 

'^ ' As the consequence of his ascent ?' 

*' ' Not a bit of it.' 

'''Why, then.' 

" ' The old boy was a bit of a tippler.' 

"And so saying, Jacques Balmat emptied his third 
bottle." 

And so we come to the question : How much of the credit 
for the first account of Mont Blanc is due to Jacques 
Balmat, and how much to his companion? But that 
question must be dealt with in a separate chapter. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

The Case loi- Dr. Paccard— His Lost Book — The Controversj- in tie 
OateUe rf« /.aurnijiHo— The Later Years of Jacques Bslmat. 

Balmat's story, we have seen, represents Dr. Paccard as 
a perfect fool; the guide dectareB that he baaled the 
amateur to the Bummit like a sack of coals. According to 
the bibliographers. Dr. Paccard himself \vrote an account 
of the climb, under the title :— 

Premier Voyage fait a la dim ilc la plus haute montaffiic 

du Continent. 

One would give a good deal for a glimpse ot that lost 
book (or pamphlet), but imforttmately it cannot be found. 
It has, for many yeara, been on the desiihrata list ot the 
principal European Libraries ; it has been advertised for in 
all the Alpine journals; but the quest has been in vain. 
The collectors have failed, not only to find the book, but 
even to find any one who haB ever seen it. So that it eeema 
permissible to raise the question : Did Dr. Paccard ever 
write such a book ? Or have the bibliographers invented it 
for him 1 Let us weigh the evidence. 

Any one trying to trace the history of the book will 
naturally start with the Sides Travel and Guide Books 
of Mr. Coolidge. From this he will be referred to Le Mont 
Blaiic by M. Durier. But even M. Durier's information 
irt not first-hand. Hia authority, niiparenlly, is Querard, 
in whose La France Litteraire, published in 1886, we find 
Ihe following entry : — 
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"Paooabd {Michel) doctfur mididn et membre conetpoii' 
dant de I'Acad^mie deg Sciences de Turin; ne a Chamonix, 
commune et vaUie da Haul Faucxgny. 

" Voyage (premier) fait a la dme de la 2>lus haute monlagne 
du continent (le Mont Blanc), 1786. 

"Paccardfut le premier qui parvint, le 8 Aoiit 1786, avec 
Jacques Balmat, a la tommite du Mont Blanc, regardee tdort 
comme inaccessible. La brochure qu'il a publiee contient la 
relation du son ascension et des diJicitUes de son entreprise." 

The absence, here, of any informatiou as to the size, 
format, etc., of the boob, makes it more than doubtful 
whether Querard had ever Been it; and the only earliei' 
reference, aa to which there can be no misanderstanding, 
is in Leschevin'fl Voyaije a Geneve et dans la Vallee de 
Chamotiiiix, pubhshed in 1812, In all probability Querard 
copied Leschevin, whose iucIusioTi of the book in a Uet of 
I vorks which he claims to have consulted is, therefore, our 
I only ultimate authority for the statemeut that such a book 
ever existed. That is to say, our earliest authority for the 
book is twenty-sis years later than the alleged date of its 
publication. 

The evidence on tlie other side is mainly of the negative 
and circumstantial order ; but it is hardly the less weighty 
upon that account. It resides mainly in the fact that the 
book is not mentioned by contemporary writers, who, if it had 
[ existed, must have known of its existence, and who, so far 
. as we can see, had eveiy reason tor referring to it, and no 
motive whatever for ignoring it. Bourrit says nothing 
about it ; De Sausaure says nothing about it,' Even 
Lalande, the French astronomer, who visited Chamonix in 
1796, and made Dr. Paccard's acquaintance, omits all 

' De iJauHsure (lues, iiideeil. Hpeak of an " avMiunt " of the climb by 
Dr. P&ocard; but this in nil probability I'olere to tho article ia the 
Qazrftt dt Laiieaniie referred to Jn the following paragraph. 
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mention of any such pamphlet in the long article in which 
he tells the story of Mont Blanc to the readers of the 
-Vajasi'i Eiicydoiyediqiif. Nor is there any allusion to any 
snch pamphlet in the reports of the proceedings of the 
Turin Academy of Sciences, nor does it figure in Bouchier 
de la Kicharderie's bibliography of books of travel, which 
was published in 1808, and is \-ery thorough in its handling 
of the literature of Alpine exploration. In view of the 
importance which all these writers would naturally have 
attached to a pamphlet by such a man on such a subject, 
this conspiracy of silence on their part is significant, if not, 
indeed, absolutely conclusiTe. 

It remains, of course, to account for the entry, above 
referred to, in Leschevin's book ; but that is not, perhaps, 
impossible. A. suggestion may, at all events, be offered, 
^"e know that Dr. Paccard wrote an article about his ascent, 
which appeared in theGazette tie Laiiaanne, on February 24tb, 
1T87. It is conceivable that Lescherin may have heard ol 
this newspapei' article, have been under the impression thai 
it was a pamphlet, have made a mistake about the date, 
and so have entered it in his Ust of books consulted. 
Bibliographers, of course. Ao not often make such mistakes, 
but Le8che\'i]i was not a bibliographer by profession ; and 
it is quite certain that an author here and there is capable 
ot claiming lo have consulted books which he only knowa 
by hearsay. At any rate, the theory that an eiTor was thus 
originated, and a wild-goo&e chase thus started, is quite as 
reasonable as the theory that the pamphlet was published 
and then disappeared, leading no trace behind. 

The piirpose of Dr. Paccard's newspaper article was, so to 
(wy. to put Jacques Balmat in his proper place. " Paccard," 
the writer says, " pressed him to go on when be wanted 
to turn bark. Balmat was useful to him, doubtless, but not 
ill attaining the summit. . . . Balmat did tiof get there tlio 
rtvst— Dr. Paccard has certificates which prove this." 
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The letter had no eooner appeared than the Histovisn of 
the Alps burst into the arena, and did battle on Balmat'a 
behalf, contradicting Paccard flatly, and inviting the pro- 
dnction of the said certiflcates. Paccard produced them, 
and they ran as follows : — 



"I, the undersigned Jacques, son of J. T. Balm&t, of 
Pelmns, Commune of Chamonis, declare to all those it may 
concern that I offered my services to Dr. JI. Paccard, 
having learned that he wished to make a new attempt on 
Mont Blanc, in continuation of those which he had already 
made, and knowing that bia own guide was away. 

" Aa he proposed to go by the side of the Montagne de 1ft 
Cote, which we thought was an impractical route, I had 
doubts aa to the success of the enterprise ; but he told me 
that he had examined this direction, for the space of three 
years, with hig telescope. 

"I declare that, except for the steady manner in which 
he proceeded, we should never have succeeded; that he 
I continually enconraged me ; that he shared my labour, and 
sometimes himself carried a portion of the things he had 
j given me to carry ; that when I wanted to come down, as I 
had promised, to be of assistance to my wife and a child 
who was ill, he regarded my representations as excuses. 

" He would not follow the route which we followed on our 
last attempt, but kept straight on to the middle of the plain. 
which is above the Qlacier des Bossons. He himself traced 
for me this new route, by going before me, up a steep slope, 
which is nt the foot of the great Mont Blanc. As be had 
always said that we should sleep out on the mountain, he 

kmade me look for a eampmg place, as soon as we got to the 
top of this slope, whilst he ascended to examme the rocks. 
Not finding any, he determined to ascend the same evening 
to the summit, the object wa were in pursuit of. He 
called to me, and I followed. At the same moment I saw 
K.U. N 
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I eomprehendiug the nature of their contents. Possibly be 
I 4id. Nothiu^ that is kno>vn of him is inconsistent with 
L ttie theory that he was thickheaded enough to do so. But 
mie point must be noted. The date of the Ortst of the 
depositions — which is the iiniKH-tant one — is anterior by 
many months to that of the acrimonious eorrespondence in 
the Gazette de Laxiamme. And that, of course, is strong 
presumptive evidence of its hona ^/ulea — evidence, in fact, 
which can only be seriously shaken by the suggestion that 
the doctor, defying the risk of detection, took the liberty of 
tam^iering with the date.' 

This, however, is till that we know of the controversy; 
and the rightB of it, it is pretty clear, can never be certainly 
determined. Lnlando is doubtless as trustworthy a witness 
as we can find, and it may be well to supplement the two 
stories by the citation of the few sontences in which, without 
prejudice, he sums the matter up. 

I " M. Paccard avers," he says, " that he had been trying 
to make this excursion tor three years, and had sketched 
out three routes, when Balmat made him prefer the one 
which he followed. They slept, on the evening before their 
climb, in the hollow of a rock, six hundred fathoms above 
the valley, wliich is itself five hundred and thirty fathoms 
above the sea. 

"On the following day they spent fourteen hours in 
ascending over the snow, dragg-ing themselves along on 
sticks, with which tbey bridged the crevasses, when they 
discovered them by sounding ; but sometimes tbey sank 
into the snow up to their waists. The snow so blinded them 
that, on their way back, they could see nothing, and 
Paccard's ophthalmia was of long duration. 

' Dr. Paccard'fl diary, now in the hands of Adolphe Bnlmut, from 
which Mr. Mathews quotes Iroely in Thr Aniiuli of Mont Blanc. 
though interesting in other rrtpeptn, (hrows no frenh light upon this 
bnnch of this suhJMt. 
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" They stayed half an hour on the summit, and got dowB 
in four hows, and slept nine hundred fathoms lower. The 
journey brought great honour to the citizen Paccard, — so 
much ao that, in the verses of MdHe. Chapuis, one met 
these lines : — ^h 

' De Saussure a. la ciiue ut arrive trop tard, ^^H 

Et Aijk le Host Blanc etait le Mont Paccard.' ^^| 

" But JacqueB Balniat, to whom the world was princijially 
indebted, was not forgotten. The King of Sardinia caused 
a gratuity to be sent to him, and he also received a present 
from the Baron de Gersdorff, who opened a subscription for 
him in Haute-Lusace. The English who used to visit the 
place annually to the number of two hundred, and who had 
often offered a reward to the man who would show the way 
to the top of the mountam, did not follow this example, 
in spite of the pressure brought to bear upon them by 
M. Bourrit." 

Of the remainder of Jacques Ealmat's career there is not 
a great deal that need tie said. He became a professional 
mountain guide — Jacques Balmat dit Mont Blanc was the 
name by which he was currently referred to in this capacity. 
He saved a certain amount of money, and then lost it. 
Desiring to invest it to the best advantage, he entrusted it 
to two perfect strangers whom he met on the high-road, 
and who informed him that they were bankers, and would 
take care of it for him, and pay hira five per cent, for it. 
They did not pay hira the promised interest, but they took 
such good care of the capital that Jacques Balmat never 
saw either it or them again. Then, with the view of 
accumulating a fresh provision for his age, he listened to 
idle rumour, and sought to find a gold mine among the 
anew fields. He found none, but he found his death instead, 
— traversing a narrow, slippery ledge, and then disappearing 
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over a precipice. His body was never found, though diligent 
search was made for it both at the time of the accident and 
on a certain memorable day, nineteen years afterwards. 

'' Auguste Balmat, one of the great nephews of Balmat," 
says Michel Carrier,^- ^'well-known amongst the guides for 
his bravery, desired to be let down by a rope, and began the 
descent by the side, sUppmg every moment on the rotten 
schist, which broke away under his feet. He had not gone 
far in this adventurous and daring enterprise, when he gave 
the signal agreed upon, to be drawn up, and was received 
by his companions, and embraced by them, as they knelt on 
the last ledge of the precipice, as one does by an open grave. 
It was in truth an eternal tomb, consecrated by the fatal 
accident." 

* In his Notice Biographiqiie eur Jac'2ues Baimat, 
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PlacidiiB a Spescha was bom at Trone in 1752, bo that 
he was just ten years older than Jacques Balmat, and just 
twelve years younger than Horace Benedict de Sanssure. As 
a lad, he looked after his father's flocka and herds, collected 
crystals, and displayed agility among the rocks, — which, his 
mother declared, was not surprising, seeing that the Bun was 
in Capricomus at the time of his hirth. For what reason 
the life of the cloistei' ap[>ealed to him v;q do not know ; 
but in all probability his determining motive was a desire 
to have leisure for study rather than any invincible religious 
zeal. However that may be, the lad joined the order of 
Friars which possessed the monastery of Disenlis, and was, 
in 1776, sent to Einsiedeln to complete his education. 
Here were a library, cabinets of minerals, collections of 
antiqaities, brethren nhone erudition was at least as con- 
spicuous as their piety. Placitlus lived under these 
influences for six years, and the result was that, when he 
returned to Disentis, the zeal and punctuality with which 
he performed the ceremonial duties of bis calling did not 
save him from those vague charges of atheism and the like, 
which the narrow-minded ot whatever creed are seldom slow 
to hurl at the head of any one who seems inclined, or even 
able, to expose their intellectual nakedness. 

One can imagine that it was largely tor the pui-pose of 
escaping fiom the uncongenial company of his fellow fiiars 
that Father Flacidiis, at this period of hts life, resumed the 
practice of moantaineering. It may also have been that 
the controversial trivialities with which they troubled him 
seemed more trivial than ever upon the hill-tops, and that 
he repaired to the hill-tops with the deliberate aim of 
enjoying the sense ot their insignificance.' But he was 

' This sentiineot ruiu thraugh nil tlio Alpine literuture. We have 
met with it in Bourrit : and a most strikiag example ol it is quoted by 
Cliiaold from a Cluuuonix hotel- book. 

" Si j'etoia reiiie, je dipoovruiii lun Luuroiitii' uu [lied de w luuut: 
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the Auetrians gained the upper hand. Then he was arrested 
because he had once preached a sermon on the text, " Put 
not your trust in princes," and was believed to have thus 
exhibited contempt for contemporary rulers in general, and 
for the Emperor of Austria in particular. It was in vain 
that he protested that his discourse had had no personal 
bearing whatsoever. He was packed off as a prisoner to 
Ixmshruck, and kept there for eighteen months, though he 
was well received at the monastery of Servite, and allowed 
to enjoy a certain amount of mountaineering in the 
Tyrol. 

He had half a mind to stay tliere after his liberty was 
restored to him, but his love of liis country was loo strong to 
let him to do so. He returned to it — but only to encounter 
persecution. A treatise which he had written on Nature 
end Theology was stolen from bim and made the gi-ound of 
an accusation against him. As a punishment, his books and 
manuscripts were taken away from liim, and he was for- 
bidden to wander in the mountains, and enjoined to keep 
silence about his suffermgs. He fell ill, and when he 
recovered sought a more congenial sphere of usefulness 
as a parish priest. In 1809 we find him in this capacity 
at Selva, in Tavetsch. Later, he returned to Trons, and 
though now more than seventy years old, continued to 
ciinib the momttains. Two attempts on the highest peak 
of the Todi belong to the year 18'24. He lived to be eighty- 
two, and the last words that he spoke were, " Now the ruins 
are falling in." 

Such was Father Placidus; or rather, to be strictly 
accurate, one had better say, ^uch is all that we know of 
Father Placidus. His life is a singularly sad one; and 
one can see that other things must have contributed to its 
melancholy besides the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune to which he was exposed. Those constant charges 
of heresy must have meant more thau appttared upon the 
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surface; for, in the Roman CftthoHc Church, bereEy is not 
only a very grave, but also a very clear and definite thing. 
Either, one is a heretic or one is not ; there is no middle 
coiu'se. One suspects, therefore, those doubts, and diffi- 
culties, and spiritual struggles which seera so serious to the 
men who tafee things seriously. The mountaineer who 
missed his way and strayed uito the priesthood must have 
felt sometimes that, in trying to express God in a creed, he 
was in the position of the gardener who should endeavour 
to plant an oak in a flower-pot. And, feeling this, he muBt 
have also felt, from time to time, that his position was 
a false one, and that, perhaps, after all, his persecutors 
had the advantage over him in the matter of logic and 
sincerity. 

Did the mountains yield him comfort in these hours of 
his depression, preaching him their eternal sermon on the 
greatness of nature and the insignificance of mau '? Was it 
with him, as with Goethe, who declared that when he first 
stood upon a mountain pealt, the words that rose unbidden 
to his lips were ; " Lord, what is man that Thou art mind- 
ful of him, or the son of mau that Thou so regardest 
him?" One would fain hope so, and one has almost the 
right to think so from the words — almost the only words of 
his that have been preserved to us — m which Father Placidus, 
in his old age, summed up liis serene philosophy of life. 



" When I carefully consider," he wrote, " the fortune and 
ill-fortune that have befallen me, I have difficulty in deter- 
mining, which of the two has heen the more profitable, 
since a man without trials is a man without experience, and 
such a one is without insight^ — Vej-atio dat inlellfctiint. For 
my part, speaking honestly, I must acknowledge that my 
ill-luck has been more useful to me than my good, since 
by the first I have gained more knowledge of God, of 
my m^iglilxiurH. and of nivMelf. In my opuiimi. the truo 
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fortune of man in this world lies in right thinking 
and acting, acquiring knowledge, and preserving a clear 
conscience." 

A good faith truly, and a faith in which a man may be 
content to live and die, even though it be something less 
than the faith of the Boman Catholic, or of any other. 
Church. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Pioneers of Monte Bobo — John Jusopb Beck— Count Morosiso— 
Oiordani — Henri Maynord — Parrot, ZumBtein, and Welden. 

Our friend Scheucbzer seeiuB to have been the fii-st Swiss 
wTiter who recognised the esistence of Monte EoBa, other- 
wise known, in those days, as Mons Silvius. He heard of 
it, while panting, in pursuit ot knowledge, up the Valley of 
the Rhone, and mentions that " a stiff accumulation ot per- 
petual ice " is attached to it. But he did not go to look at 
it, and, from what we know of him, we may take it that he 
would not have tried to climb it if he had. 

The passes which skirt the mountain, and from which 
views of it are commanded, were, however, known to 
travellers from a much earlier period. The Sehwarzberg 
Weissthor appears to have Ijeen used by pilgrims from quite 
early times ; though the belief prevailed that any one who 
ti-aversed it tor purposes other than devotional was likely 
to come to grief. The Monte Moro, again, was fortified, by 
order of the Due de Savoie, in 1687, to resist the return 
of the A'audois ; tlio ruins of the tort — intended to hold 
a garrison of seventy men — were seen by the brothers 
Scblagintweit. And it is, of course, to be presumed that the 
German- speaking populations of Macugnaga andGressoney 
came to their new homes by way of some one or other ot 
the high passes connected with the Monte Rosa group. 

As regards mountaineering, hi the strict sense of the 
term, we have already seen that the balance ot probability 
points to Leonardo da Vinci as the pioneer. A great gap 
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loUows. Before the days of diligent research, it was eup- 

poeed to extend until the advent of Fr^d^ric Parrot, in 

1817; but facts have since been found which fill up a 

certain portion of the intervening period. Da Saussure, it 

will be remembered, visited Macugnaga in 1789. He did 

no climbing there worth speaking of, his only ascent being 

that of the Pizzo Bianco (10,552 ft.) ; and he soon moved 

on, declaring that the inhabitants were inhospitable. 

During his stay, however, he heard a mysterious story of a 

certain happy valley, hidden away behind the glaciers, 

. where fruit trees bloomed and chamois repaired to graze 

k in winter time ; and he speaks, somewhat vaguely, ol 

I an attempt made, aomo years previously, by a band ol 

' peasants of the neighbourhood to discover it. Though he 

did not know it, the philosopher wiia here on the track of 

one of the most interesting of all the early Alpine expedi- 

I tiona — an expedition which compares very favourably with 

I those that were being simultaneously undertaken by the 

P peasants of the Valley of Chamonix. The full story of 

it was told, for the first time, in the BidUttino dH Club Alpino 

tor 1884. 

The hero of this adventure was Jean Joseph Beck, a 
domestic servant in the employ of Jean Pierre Squindo, 
lande<l proprietor of Noverach. When he was a lad of eighteen, 
his master took him to pass the winter at Alagna. In one 
of the inns there he heard a number ol young peasants 
projecting a journey of exploration across the glaciers in 
quest of the alleged happy valley. They talked aloud of 
the necessity of providing themselves with far coats, nailed 
boots, ropes, alpenstocks, and food; and Jean Joseph Beck 
listened quietly and resolved to be beforehand with them. 
It should be a race between Gressoney and Alagna, and 
Gressoney should win. He took his brother and another 
friend into his confidence. They approved his plans, but 
thought a larger party desirable. Two fresh recruits were 
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lonnd in Jean Etienne Lisge (Ltsco) and Jean Joseph 
Zumetein (Delapierre), who declared that they too had 
heard of this happy valley, uninhabited and unexplored, 
aud thought that it was high time lo go and look for it. 
For the rest, it in perhaps better to ■luote BecVs iiari'ative 
than to paraphrase il:^ 



" There we were, then (he writes), five men of one mind. 
It reinahied to choose a sixth. But what we wanted was 
an amatfiur, a man of learning, so that we might be a 
match for our Alag!ia friends. Our choice fell upon M. 
Nicolas Finzens (Vincent), and I undertook to tell him 
secretlyof our scheme. I told him, in confidence, therefore, 
all that I had learnt at Alagna, and explained to him the 
project which we of Gressoney had formod, M. Nicolas 
Finzens welcomed my proposal with obvious pleasure ; then 
he said : ' On Sunday, after dinner, you must all of you 
corae and see me. But be careful to arrive, one at a time, 
at intervals of a quarter of an hour. We will meet in a 
private room, and there we will settle the day on which we 
will start, the direction we will follow, and the outfit we 
will take with us.' We all kept the appointment, and 
when we had arranged the conditions of the journey, M. 
Finzens said ; " We miiat aim at passing the tirst night in 
the chalet nearest to the glacier. I think the best place is 
Lavetz, where M. Sebastien Liiithy keeps his cattle. But, 
in order that he may not reveal our plans, which must be 
kept secret, we must apeak to him confidentially beforehand, 
expound our views to him, and request him to mention 
them to no one.' 

' ' M. Linthy agreed to our proposal cordially. Abont the 
date of St. Bernard, we learnt that the Alagna men pro- 
posed to make their excursion in August. For our part, 
we wanted to anticipat« them and start at Saint Jaequea. 
That is why we had agreed to net ready everything that 
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WBS required to a&stire a satisfactory result of our attemi<t, 

— Buch things as clotlies, boots, ropes, alpenstocke, and 

fcjMnral days' provisions. But, when everything was ready, 

1 «a were only waitiii;; tor the appointed day, bad weather 
interfered with us. Cloiuis covered the mountain, and rain 
fell incessantly for several weeks. It was not until the 
middle of August that the weather recovered, and the sky 
displayed itself in all its serenity. 

"■ Here we are!' said every one. ' Let iia make haste 
and take advantage of the fine weather.' And, as it were 
instinctively, we sought a meeting to agree upon the hour of 
our departure. No sooner said than done. M. Fiuzens 
had a sturdy mule. We loaded it with our pi-ovisions, con- 
sisting of bread, cheese, wine, maize, cooking utensils, 
wood, etc. Mil. Finzens and Linthy started the first, 
making as though they were going to Lavetz. We hunters 
started afterwards, two at a time, and at different int«rval8, 
as if we were going hunting, so as not to attract public 
attention. About seven in the evening we all met at Lavetz, 
and gave free expression to our delight, while eating our 
supper. After this, we prepared our personal provisions, 
which each of us was to carry on his back, and lay down 
to take a httle rest. 

' 'At midnight, exactly, we were on our feet agaui, shouldered 
our packages, and started. In an hour's time we reached 
the Col de Salz. Turnuig to the right, we climbed up the 
slopes of the Hohe Licht. After having reached the 
summit of this peak, we followed the aritc which joins it 
to the mountain, until we came to the glacier. It was four 
o'clock. Daylight was beginning. We rested a Uttle, and 
made ourselves comfortable. 

" That done, we all seven tied ourselves together with the 
rope, at a distanceof a fathom one from another, so as to avoid 
all accident in crossing tlie crevasses. Then we picked up 
our packs again, and set off in the following order : The 
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eldeBt, Valentine Beck, 1st ; Joseph Beck, 2nd; Sebastien 
Linthy, 3rd ; Etienne Lisge, 4th ; Joseph Ziimstein, 5th ; 
Nicolas Finzens, Ctb ; Francois Cartel, 7th : all with alpen- 
stocks in their handK and climbing irons fixed to their boots. 
We had agreed, before we started, to keep the rope taut 
between ub, and that, whenever the leader stopped, the 
others should stop too. And so we set off across the 
glacier. 

"As we climbed, we encountered an atmosphere so rare 
that it gave us headaches, set ns panting, and obliged us to 
rest every minute, and take a little stimulant. But our 
stomachs would accept no food. Nothing short of bread 
and onions could have restored our vigour. We began to 
become melancholy, and to feel ourselves crushed. Although 
we were favoured with as good weather aa we could wish 
for, it was only with the greatest effort that we got to the 
head of the glacier. There we encountered a slope of roek, 
devoid of snow, which we had to climb in order to look down 
into the Vallais. It was twelve o'clock. Hardly had we 
got to the summit of the rock than we saw a grand — an 
amazing — spectacle. We sat down to contemplate at our 
leisure the lost valley, which seemed to us to be entirely 
covered with glaciers. We examined it carefully, but could 
not satisfy ourselves that it was ao unknown valley, seeing 
that none of us had ever been in the Vallais. 

" We had been more than an hour on this rock, which 
we had called the Rock of the Discovery. We began to feel 
the need of repairing our exliausted energies ; but none of 
us had any appetite, though we all had an excessive thirst. 

"We feel quite certain that we discovered this hidden 
valley, the existence of which had long been suspected, 
though it had never been visited. We were strongly 
tempted to continue our exploration, so as to be able to 
report a few details about it. But, as it was already two 
o'clock by our watches, we determined to turn l)ack, for fear 
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leat night should overtake ua on the glacier. So, without 
loss o( time, we set o£F to deecend, and, worn out with 
fatigue, arrived at Lavetz about ten o'clock in the evening, 
twenty-two hours after our departure. We spent the rest 
of the night there, and on the following morning went each 
to our own homes. Amen for the present." 

So runs the narrative, originally written in German, and 
communicated, by a descendant of one of the party, to 
Signer P. L. Veaeo, who published it in French. It is a very 
modest accoimt of a very imijortant excursion. For the 
Rachel- ile la D'ecoufcrtc, on tlie Lya Joch, is some 14,000 tt. 
above the aea-level ; whence it seems clear that the peaaanta 
of Gressoney were, as the French would say, the "record- 
men " of their period in the matter of high altitudes. The 
date of their climb was 1778, and they repeated it in 1780, 
without improving on it; though the keener-aighted 
members of the party found indications to suggest that the 
supposed unknown valley was nothing else, after all, than 
the known valley ol Zermatt, culminating in the pastures 
of the Riffel Alp, and the Grenz and Gorner Glaciers. 

AEt«r the peasants came a man of science — Comte de 
Jlorozzo. He was a member ol the Turin Academy, though 
he was afterwards turned out of it for continuing to be 
loyal to hia King after the battle of Marengo. In 1789 he 
published, in the Proceedinga of the Academy, a nairation 
ol two scientific excursions to the high Alps. One of these 
journeys took him to the Gries Glacier,— the way across 
which, we gather, was, even in those early days, marked off 
by stakes. The other visit waa to Macugnaga, and included 
an attempt to climb Monte Rosa. After Beck's story, it 
reads tamely enough ; but, as it is short, it may as well be 
quoted, 

" I even attempted," the Count aaya, " to aaceud it, but 
I confess that I did not expect the undertaking to be as 
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difficult as I found it. All the same, liowever, I got up the 
first glacier, from ^rhich the Anza rises, and naa, at an 
approximate estimate, about fifteen hundred fathoms high ; 
but mj guides assured me that the enterprise was impossible, 
and I had to abandon it. Looking from where I stood to 
the highest point of the mountaiu, the elevation seemed to 
me to be still very considerable, and I even believe that 
it ia equal to that of Mont Blanc." 

After the Turin philosopher came the local medical man. 
Dr. Pietro Giordani, of Alagna. His name is carried by the 
Punta Giordani (19,304 £t.), which he ascended in 1801. 
The story lived that, during his short sojourn on the glaciers, 
he wrote a letter about his experiences to a friend who 
caused it to be printed in a book ; and the problem was to 
find that letter. Ultimately the chemist of Frato Sesia hit 
upon it in an old copy of the EccUtico — a species of annual 
published at Varallo, in 1820, by the Notary, Michele Cusa, 
who had been the climber's correspondent. He copied it 
out, and it has suice been published in the Bidletino for 
1884. It is short, and does not overflow with detail. 

"Dr. Giordani tu his friend Michele Cusa. 
" The Glaciers of Monte Itusa, 

" July 23, 1801. 
" It is from the top of the Alps that I write to you. I 
have climbed higher than the level of all the highest moun- 
tains except Monte Eosa, the peaks of which are still a few 
hundred fathoms above me. A sloping piece of granite, 
protruding from the snow just far enough to let me spread 
my sheet of paper on it, serves me for a table to scrawl I 
these notes ; a square block of blue ice serves me for a 
seat. 

" To the north I have the lofty white peaks of Monte 
Bosa. To the north-weet I see the entire chain of the 
great Alps as far as Mont Blanc, which I behold towering , 
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m&jeBticall}' above them. Thence I behold the whole chain 
ol the Graian, Cottian, and Maritime Alps ae far as the 
Apennines in Ligiiria ; to the north-east all the innumer- 
able mountains which split up Switzerland — the Saint 
Gothard, the Bheetian Alps, and, finally, the mountains of 
the Tyrol. Within that area I gaze upon the Cis-Alpine 
fiegion, the whole of Piedmont, and the countlesB cities 
and towns, now vrbiteued by the reflected rays of the sun, 
which strike tbem at a considerable slant, as it is now 
about four o'clock in the afternoon. Picture the spectacle, 
my friend ! But you cannot, without seeing it ! The crown 
of the mountains on which I find myself is tlanked, to east 
and west, by astounding glaciers, some of tbem sloping 
gently, others dropping away steeply, others cut with fear- 
ful and profound crevasses. To the left, higher up than 
the spot on which I stand, there flows over the rocks a very 
clear stream of water, issuing from au enormous mass of 
ice, with a perpendicular face more than twenty-six feet 
high, vertically crevassed, and of a deep blue colour. After 
having run, for the space of about thirty fathoms, over the 
rocks — which are traversed horizontally by a vein of red 
quartz — it leaps over a precipice, and is lost upon the 
glacier beneath. 

" You cannot imagine my chagrin at finding myself in 
that Sanctuary of Nature, destitute of the proper instru- 
ments for measuring the altitude and for the various 
experiments in physics which I should have had a unique 
opportunity of making. A little lower I found a few 
vegetable growths, such as the Ramtnculus gladalia, the 
double and purple aaxifrage, the Diapenaia eUvelica, the 
Senedo unifioro, and some lichens. For the rest, it seemed 
as though I walked over the tomb of living Nature. 

"I saw no insuperable obstacle to prevent me from 
ascending the peak of Monte Rosa that was nearest to me. 
It was only the lateness of the hour that obliged me to 
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retrace my Bteps; and my only imeasineBB lay in the 
thought, at such an hour, of the distance that separated 
me from the nearest human hahitation. In fact, the plea- 
sure of observing and studying Nature is very great. I am 
more than repaid for my fatigue, both by tlie sights I have 
seen and by the consoHng thought that I have discovered 
a way of ascending that great Colossus, Monte Kosa, so 
that the Physicists of the future will be able to study 
and observe it at their ease, and to interrogate frozen 
Nature on her secrets — with more especial reference to 
meteorology. 

" I liave profited from the alow progress of certain 
experiments which I am instituting, with carbonic acid, i 
in order to supplement these jottings, so clumsily put 
together ; but, you must consider the weather, the situation 
in which I am, and the wind which causes me much incon- 
venience as I write. The thermometer is, at this moment, i 
4|° above zero ; my respiration is much troubled by I 
the rarity of the air ; and my pulse is 110 to the minute. 

" I conclude, therefore, in order that I may put my tew 
instruments away in my pocket, and see about my departure ' 
from these solitary regions. 

"Friendship and salutation, 

" At Four o'clock in the Afternoon, 

" GlOHDAMI." 

Strictly speaking, perhaps, this incident should be I 

regarded as closing the early history of Monte Kosa ; the | 

subsequent ' dates of chief importance in its annals being I 
as follows : — 



"Tte .VuiiiUiir Univrrstl for September 22, 1813, published aa 
account of aii alleged aKent of Monte Bosa i» the August of that year. 
U. PiiiMUx. bowCTor. in the ei(;htcenth volume of tho Aruninirt dn 
I'luh Alpin Fran^ii, provcB that the travellet was miHtakeu in hi* i 
niuuutoiu, Mid iu all probubility oiil; climbed the Breitbuni. As the J 
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1R17.— First ascent (9 attempt) of the Parrot Spitze 
(14,643 ft.), by Dr. Frederic Parrot. 

1819.— First asceut of the Vincent Pyramide (13,829 ft.l, 
by J. N. Vincent. 

1820. — First ascent of the Ziimstein Spitze (15,004 ft.), 
by Herren Zumstein, Molinatti, and A. and J. N. Vincent. 

1822.— First ascent of the Ludwigshohe (14,259 ft.), by 
Ludwig, Baron von "Welden. 

1842.— First ascent of the Signal Kuppe (14,965 ft.), or 
Funta Gnifetd.by Signor Gnifetti, Care of Alagna. 

1847.— Ascent of the Silber Battel (14,285 ft.), by ifM. 
Puifieux and Ordinaire. 

1848.— Ascent of the Grenzgipfel (15,194 ft.), by Pro- 
fessor Ulrich's guides, Johann Madutz and Mathias Z. 
Tang\Fald. 

1855.— First ascent of the Dufour Spitze (16,217 ft.), by 
Messrs. G. and C. Smyth, Hudson, Birkbeck and Stevenson. 

To relate each of tliese adventures separately would be a 
tedious task ; but something t^hould be said of the climbers 
who took part in them. Dr. Parrot, who comes first on the 

Ureithorn doos not deserve a chapter to itself, the account of the 
climb may be appended here. The Afonitetir Buya :— 

" Ou fcrit de QeneTe qu'un voyageur Pran(iiis, M. Henri Maynurd, 
oocompiigue de Marie Joseph Couttot de Chainuimy, aniuen guide 
de M. de SauKsnre, a monte le Mont nose, le Kl AoQt, 1813. 

" Lc Mont Ease, commo ou sait. eat situt; cntre le Yallais et le 
Hfmont, et s'&lSve a une hauteur 2,430 toiges an dessus de la mer. 
Cest a peu-pn!9 la hauteur du Mont Blimc, qui, aelon M. de Sausaure, 
est de ^,450 toisea ; commo lui il oat oouvcrt de uoigea itemolloa, 
pcrsonue n'uv lit encore cntrepria de lo moiitcr. 

" Lea Tojagcnn partia de Ch&tilloii, dans la Tollcf d'Aoa(«, le jendi 
12 AoLit, 1313, remontant le Tal-Tamancho, juaqu' aux cUlete ds 
Breiiil, iritu^ a 1,130 toiaes au-deasus de la mer. 

" l.e mdme jour, i, naxts heures du eoir, k la faveur du cluir de I.iine, 
Us iKint partis des chalets do Breuil, av»c Jean Qraij i^rin, JeaU' 
Buptiste Brin, aon nevcu, tons habitauR du Val-Toruancho. Ila sont 
armlm le vendredi 13 Aoftt k cinq heuree du tnatiii but le ool de Saint 
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list, was a physician of Doi'pat and a climber of many 

mountains ; he travelled in the Pyrenees and the Caucasus, 
and was the first man to get to the top of Ararat. His 
companion, Vincent, was a son of the Vincent who, because 
he was by way of heing an educated man, was put at the 
head of the peasants' quest for the happy valley, in 1776. 
Zumstein was an Inspector of Forests. Baron Ludwig von 
Welden was an oSicer in the Austrian service, known as a 
writer on military topics ; he mapped and measured Monte 
Eosa, and wrote an important monograph upon it, which 
was published at Vienna, in 1824. 

They were all good men, but the best of them — the most 
interesting as well as the most indefatigable — was unques- 
tionably Zumstein. He made no fewer than live serious 
endeavours to ascend the mountain — one of them nndec 
the direct auspices of the Turin Academy, which told off 

Thfiodiile ou du Mont Cen-in, sitiie a 1.736 toiscs nu-dcBBUs de In mer, 
et Bont parvenuE but lii ciuie du Munt Roee a midi et deiui, eans 
accident, et sans ^pi-ouverde tr^sgjandesdiiBcultfs, mais eitrfmement 
fati^ea de la rarete de rair, otle visage tout brill6 par la reverberation 
dea neigos. lis ont depose but \a cime divcTBea monnaies de France, et 
du royauine d'ltalie de I'ann^e actuelle 1813. Lea guides ont tait 
constater te voyage par M. Jacq^ues Maynet, maire de la commune de 
Val-Toumanche, Icque! rtsidnit altira dans son habitation d'fte, an 
chiilfle de Breuil. 

"II est i d&aii'er que les amateurs da gfologie puisaent avoir una 
relation de ce voyage, avec les observatioiiB auxquelleB il a dQ donner 

It should be noted, however, that Couttet firmly believed himaelf to 
have made the ascent of Monte IU)8a ; tor we read in a foot-nota to 
Clissold's NarraHm of uu Ane-iit U- Ihr Summit of Mont Hli<«c :~ 

'• Couttet states that the traveller requh-os only throe or (our guides 
for the asoeut of Monte Bosa, as it8 eummit may be gained with 
comparatively little hazaiii and labour ; indeed one of the monks of 
the Convent of Grand St. Bernard, related to me that one of their 
order asi^ended to Monte Hoaa with only one guide." 

The climber in question was Canon Bemfaller. lie ascended th« 
Pyrunide de Vincent on August 10, 1819, five days after Vincent's 
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an Italian surveyor, who could not climb to any ext«nt 
worth speaking of^Signor Molinatti, to wit — to accompany 
him with scientific ioBtruments. On one occasion he spent 
the night, in a cleft of ice, at an elevation of nearly 14.000 
feet — a greater feat even than Balmat accompUshed when 
he spent the night upon the Orand Plateau. On another 
of his climbs he was nearly lost in a thunderstoi'm ; a 
graphic account of his perils, given in his own words, is to 
be read in Welden's book. And he lived to become almost 
an institution — the Grand Old Man of Monte Boea, whom 
every curious visitor to Gresaoney thought it necessary to 
call upon, just as the visitors to Geneva of an earlier period 
thougiit it necessary to call upon the Historian of the Alps. 
Interviews with him— if one may so call them — abound in 
the narratives of Monte Rosa, published in the forties. A 
brief one, for example, is contributed by Professor J. D, 
Forbes ; while the Rev. Samuel King, in his Italian 
Vallrys of the Pennine Alps, published in 1858, discourses 
of him as though be were describing a celebrity at home 
lor a society newspaper. This is the picture, which may 
well conclude the chapter : — 

" We found the saranl at home in his snug little eUAlet, 
and just returned from marmot shooting on the mountains. 
He welcomed us heartily, and wo were hardly seated when 
the rain poured down heavily, and kept us there great part 
of the afternoon, which we spent most pleasantly, hearing 
the narratives of his ascents of Monte Rosa, looking over a 
number of interesting drawings and MS. observations, and 
in plaiming excursions during our stay in the valley. 
Among his papers was a table by Plana, the astronomer of 
Turin, for the calculation of altitudes from the temperature 
of boiling water, adapted to Reaumur and Centigrade : and 
as I had been unable to find a Fahrenheit at Turin to 
replace my own thermometer, having only obtained a small 
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Centigrade, Zmnstein very kindly presented me with the 
original in the proteesor's hand-writing. On a bookBhelf — 
which, with gunB, geological hammer, instruments, and 
coloured engravings of De SausBure's ascent of Mont Blanc, 
decorated the wall — among a few choice volumes was a 
German edition of Forbes, published at Stutgard, 1845, to 
which he paid the well-merited tribute of its having ' sur- 
passed in value all that any one else had written on the 
subject.' The many little remembrances he possessed of 
the visits of such travellers as Forbes, the Schlagintweits — 
then in the Himalayas, under the auspices of Humboldt — 
Von Welden, Brockedon, and many other well-known 
names, were doubly interesting in this remote valley, 
entirely secluded, as it seemed, from the world, and more 
than twenty miles from the nearest char road." 



It is a method of writing up a celebrity which is quite 
in the vein of the World ; and he would be a rash com- 
mentator who would deny that Zumstein was a celebrity 
as well worth gossiping about as several of those to whom 
the World has devoted many gossiping pages of eulogistic 
eloquence. 



CHAPTEH XXn. 

Tlje Piooeers of the Oberlitnd — Early Legend — The First Alpine 
Journal — iisoent of the Jiingfrau and the Fimster-Aar Horn by 
tho Mejrera — The Koneers of the TjTol. 

The only other regions of the Alps which were invaded by 
early mountaineers were the Oberland and the Tyrol, 

Grindel wald, as has already been pointed out. in the chapter 
relating to glaciers, was known to travellers from compara- 
tively early times. But their knowledge was very vague ; how 
vague may be gathered from the following typical passage, 
extracted from the works of Wagner, the Natural Historian : — 

"In Grindelia quoque valle tres ejusmodi montes 
reperiuntur : inter eos autem pre ceteris decantatus 
Motis ille glaciatus quern Kar iio)0iv vulgo ' Den Grosaen 
Gletscber' appellant, rarum sane Naturte miraculum. Mons 
hie niveus jam ab aliquot seculis tanta incremenla sumpsit, 
ut terram proximo circumjacentem una cum arboiibns, 
pratis am(eniBsimis, ac casis vieinis paulatim a se repulerit 
ita nt accolie tugiu-iola sua alio transferro coacti fuerint." 

This was written in 1680. In a poem written by Pastor 
Itebmann, of Guttannen, on the Grimsel Road, in 1605, we 
find an even vaguer reference to an alleged "lost pass" 
over the Oberland Glaciers. The matter is summed up in 
the following four lines : — 

"Scheideck, Jungfrau, iind Fischerhoni 

Zwischend denen oia Straaa Tcrlom 

In's HaslilAnd, da j' hodut man fiadt 

Im Thai der finet«r Aar eotopringt." 



ft 
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The aGtempG to JeKL sTstumtioUy int asuntifiesDy 
mat the topograpbr of tbe Oberlami did mt begin tfll flie 
d^iteouli catturr was wed odranced; the j^rKnw* bookH 
ol aspf im poetMiee il^^ling with it being J. G-. AJtmami'a 
BtmhreiboHg litr fitiretiarim EtMber^fK, pabliahed in 1750 ; 
and Gnmer's Die Euaebirae iUm SdimtiztriajiJsB, pnblnfaed 
inlTBO. We know little of tbe tvDwritna^eiB^diBtthi^ 
were ProfesHon 3G the Utovein^ of Beme; and it is 
npfc even dear to what esfeeot th^ mi g a pwt in i:lnQbiiig 
at i T pl o nrt if^ . Ther did tfaor woA tfaonnt^ilT, hfiwever, 
and tbsr books are as encyelopndie as the knowledge oC 
their period permitted : thoni^ that of Gnma is the mote 
eoeyclopa'dic of ihe twn. He points ooi that, between Aa 
(Aedaad and the VtUois. there la a vast Tem bicognite, 
"aofaatn at vaUers a£ ice iriiich is at preeent imknowa. 
and pfidi^bLT will ever be so." Bat be grvee us some very 
inteseeting intoxmation about the tew paeees that were 
known, mid faithfully records the few atoiies that he beard 
oi uoriter glacier iottmevs. 

We ^thw from bim. Ear eEampIe, that the passage of 
the Gemmi had only lately ceased to be pwilona to life and 
limb: — 

" Until 17-11 there ims jaiv room for one man to paaa at 
a time. The roaghetit plat:e8 were furnished with planJta, 
and protected by it wall. Midway down the diff. one had 
to pass over a little wooden bridge, liiispended by iroo 
chains ; the least false step woold precipit»be yon over tbe 
aby»s. The majucity ij£ tcavelltirs did not dare to tacs the 
risk, but got DHit, bamad to tbe trade, to cany them." 

Thwe is abo a auhnta daecription of the Grimsel, aad »_^ 
note tin the StaaUiA to the eSect dmt only one a 
had ever veotani to enoB it. " Ee traversed t 
farightfol valfaya of ks* aad woe in peril oi 
almost erery step." Thm theva IbOom a report of a way. 
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[known in old times, from Grindalwald to the Valais, over 
the lower Grindalwald and Yieseh Glaciers : — 

" It is known that the people of Grindelwald used to go 
"by way of this valley to the haths of Vieaeh in the Yalais, 
and that it also served as a way for the Valaisians to visit 
Bainte Petronelle in Grindelwald. It is said that, when the 
glacier diminishes, the chapel of the saint can still be seen 
nnderneath the ice— -or, rather, underneath the blocks of 
Btone. Although the glacier is Bmaller to-day than it was 
two hundred years ago, I have not been able to discover 
any trace of this chapel. Still, the ancient archives attest 
that this saint lived at Grindelwald, and her house, in the 
I village, far away from the ice, is still pointed out." 

I The same story is told by Ebel in bis Guide, 'with the 
r oircumstantial addition that "they still show, at Grindel- 
wald, a clock with the date 1044, which hung in the 
Chapel of Saint Potronella in this pass." Another story 
of a glacier journey, told in some detail by Altmann and 
fcEbel, as well as Gruner, is the following : — 

I " Since the pass has been filled with ice, three other rash 

men have made the attempt to cross it. During the Civil 

War, in 1712, three inhabitants of Grindelwald were taken 

to the Valais as hostages. Their only way of escape was 

Lover the glaciers; and their necessity taught them to scorn 

I'ttie dangers of this unheard-of journey. On the Valais side 

r tiiey got to the top of the moimtain without much difficulty; 

but on the Grindelwald side they encount«red nothing but 

mountains of ice. Every step they took they had to cut in the 

ice, and they were obliged to labour day and night, that they 

might not die of cold. After infinite diffieulty and danger, 

they arrived half-dead at Grindelwald, and were presented 

I to the magistrates by their compatriots as men risen from 

■the dead." 
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I all the Alpiae Journals. Edited by UlysBes von Salis, 
his publication lasted for four years. It contained articles 
. such topics as "Chamois Hunting in Switzerland," 
" Recollections of a Journey through the Appenzeller Alps," 
" A Trigonometrical Survey of the Valley of Luziensteig," 
" The Ascent of the Ortler Spitz," etc. It reviewed all the 
climbing books of the period — those, for example, of Bourrit, 
_of Albanis de Beaumont, and of J. G. Ebel ; and, finally, 
I incitied climbers to come on, remarking that — 

' "The Glockner and the Ortler may serve as striking 
DBtances of oui' ignorance until a few years ago, of the 
llighest peaks in the Alpine ranges. Excluding the Gott- 
ad, and Mont Blanc, and their surrounding eminences, 
Siere still remain more than a few marvellous and colossal 
Jcs nhich are no less worthy of becoming better 
aiown." 



Some of the peaks had, perhaps, already reoeived 
'iiUention from certain daring spirits. Yon SaUs, at any 
rate, has stones, more or less vague, to tell of early 
endeavours to ascend tlie Eiger. There was a legend, for 
example, of an Englishman who " had persisted in attempt- 
ing to reach the highest point, had actually gained it, and 
had lighted upon the summit, either as a sign of his 
victory or a signal of distress, a beacon fire, and had been 
seen no more by human eyes." There was also a tracUlion, 
of the same quality, of an ascent of the Silberhorn by 
"determined hunters." We are told that " t!ie last who 
climbed to the top found a knife there, and took it, leaving 
his own in its place." Such anecdotes, however, are of no 
particular importance, as they can neither be verified nor 
disproved; and authentic mountaineering on the Oberland 
oaly dates from the advent of tlie House of Meyer, with 
B three generations of climbers. 
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Johano Badolf Meyer the First was beat known to his 
contemporaries as a maker of maps. Mr. Longman, in 
the Alpiif. Journal, suggests that he had nothing to do with 
hia maps except to Jraw them, and that he employed other 
people to do the necessary travelling and sui-veying ; but 
his own jouiTieya, according to his biographer, Ernst 
Auf^ust Evers,' had been very considerable tor his age. He 
had crossed the St. Gothardt, the Furka, the Grimsel, and 
the Scheideck, to the amazement of the peasants, who 
"could not imagine what he wanted there, seeing that he 
was neither a butcher nor a crystal seeker." Still, it was 
one of his surveyors — Herr Weiss, of Strassburg — who 
made the fii'st ascent of the Oberaarjoch in 1795. The 
story is told by Johann Rudolf Meyer the Second in his 
lieiseaufdenJitttiifran-Glelclier and Enteigung seines GijifeU. 
Herr Weiss, it appears, accomplished the excursion 

"With the most incredible peril of hie life. He and his 
companions were compelled to let themselves down into the 
deep crevasses of the ice, and then to seek or make a way 
out again. He had to spend the night in the hollows and 
clefts of the eternal ice, and to use every combustible 
article that they had with them, as firewood, in order to 
resist the benumbing cold." 

That is all. Herr Weiss does not appear to have ever 
chmbed a peak — an achievement which was reserved for 
Johann Rudolf Meyer the Second, and his brother 
HieronymuB. The brothers managed a silk ribbon factory 
at Aarau; but desired "to learn the relations between the 
various vast basins of eternal snow," and to "ascertain 
whether the peaks which rise out of them could be reached." 
The complete story of their adventures is contained in two 

By Ernst August Even. Aanu, 
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pamphlets,^ written up from their notes, by a certain Herr 
Zschokke. They are Blovenly-written narratives, but they 
serve their purpose. 

The cUmbers left Aarau on July 29, 1811, and, croaging 
the Grimsel, descended the Rhone Valley to Naters, Thence 
they came over the Beichgrat, ascended the Lotsch Glacier 
and slept under a rock, at a point where the AJetsch Fii-u 
and the Aletsch Glacier meet. On August 2ud they made a 
Btart, but were driven back by the Fohn. On August 3rd 
they sent their porter home for fresh supplies, and made a 
second start, and climbed to the very summit of the Jung- 
frau. The account of their adventures is thus summed up 
from their narrative in Mr. Longman's contribution to the 
Alpine Journal: — 

"The way now lay over an icy gap in the ridge, with 
steep walls on either side, which was probably the Eoththal 
Sattel. They straddled across the arHc, and then arrived 
at the front of what seemed the actual summit. A narrow 
snow ridge between naked rocks led towards tlie peak. 
Bat, although it was not more than 600 ft, above them in 
perpendicular height, it took them four hours to reach its 
top. It was already twelve o'clock. They found, however, 
that they had not even then attained the true summit. 
The final peak was before them, but to attain it they again 
had to straddle an icy ariU-, with the Laiiterbrunnen Valley 
deep down on the left, and the snow field at the back of the 
MiJnch on their right. After this it was necessary to cross 
a deep crevasse which separated the arctc from the summit, 
which they at last reached at two p.m." 

Such was the first big ascent on the Oberland ; and the 
appearance of the travellers' tale was saluted with an 

' Arwa auf dea JuHg/rau-Qlettcher uiid EriUigting tdna QipfcU, 
and Beiae auf die Eiigtbtrgt drt KantoHt Bern and Enkigung ihrer 
hSchiUa Oipffl. 
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ontbursi of the usual scepticism. Their reply to thi 
incrediilons critics vi&b to climb the monntain again, in 
1812, accompanied, this time, by Gottlieb Meyer the Third, 
the son oE Johann BudoU. In the same year the same 
climbers made the first ascent of the Finsteraar Horn— ^ 
a peak which was afterwards to remain untrodden for 
period of five-and-forty years. 



4 



Here, then, the early annals of the Obecland may be 
held to end ; and it only remains to glance briefly at those 
early ascents of the Tyrolean peaks — the Gross Glockner 
and the Ortler — to which we have seen the editor of Alphia 
making reference. 

The early Austrian maps — like that of Wolfgang Lazius, 
issued in 1560 — do not admit the existence of the Gross 
Glockner, but plant vague forests in the place where it 
should be. The first cartographer to mark it is Von 
Hotawurm, in 1649, who also marks off a certain space 
around it as glucics perpetua. Valvassor, however, in 1688, 
leaves it out again ; but though it figures in Homanu's 
Atlanten Voii Deutchslanil in 1710, Busching'a manual of 
geography, published in 1761, does not include it in his list 
of the highest mountains of the empire. It only came 
into prominence with the publication first of Professor 
Hacquet's Mineralofilsche-Botanisclic Lmt-Reiae von deia 
Berij Teiijhn in Kraiii eu dem Berg-Glokner in T'yrol, in 
1784, and then of Sigmund von Hohenwart's ButanUche 
Rdse ill dem Alpen, m 1793. 

Neither of the travellers tried to climb the mountain ; and 
Hohenwart remarked tliat the difficulty of such an under- 
taking might well deter De Saussure himself. Hacquet, 
however, says that attempts to ascend it had been made, 
that he attributes their failure to bad management, and 
only regrets that his years forbid him to essay the trip 
himself. Then Franz Allgvaf von SaUn-Eeifferscheid- 
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Kiantbeiiu, Bishop of Gnrk, comes into the story. He 
had heard of the Groaa Gloekner in the course of his 
episcopal viBitations, and he resolved to get to the top of it. 
A hat was built for him on what 13 now known as the 
Salmshohe. His party was thirty in number, and included 
a cook, whose culinary talents are said to have been 
unfavourably affected by the change of an* and scene. 
Bad weather nearly prevented him from starting at all, 
but he ultimately attained the nearer and lower summit of 
the Gross Gloekner, where he erected an iron croaa, bearing 
the inecription ; — 

' ' Eia nunc rara moles, explejin em, enuem exdlta, eultum pro- 
move! Potmt Franciacua antiatea Gurcetisie, 26 Augnst, 1799." 

When the Bishop discovered that the summit which be 
had attained was not tbe true summit, his disappointment 
was great, and he imme<liately made arrangements for the 
rectification of his error. He rectified it, and made the 
complete ascent of the mountain on July 28, 1800. The 
feat was celebrated by a poet, whose verses may be quoted : — 

" Mein Olokner ! ha«t du'e je geglaubt I 
ErUommon ist dein Hioson-Haupt 

In ow'ger Siibenniize ! 
Hohrogend aufi der WoUcen Baum, 
Eirekhbor und erflogen Kaum 

Dom Adler luid dein Blize 1 
Ho ! Wis dein grildneH Wendel-Crcuz, 
Daa Frummigkeit gepflanrt-beroitH 

Aut UI19 hemieder blinket ; 
Uem triiben i'orecher-Aug, entlaag 
Den zweifelLaften Spurengang, 

Zn deinen Wuudem winket '. 
O ! bliihten dcwh aus deiuem SctiooM 
Dem edlen Stifter, weia' und grow, 

Verdionte Lorber kranze ! 
Seio Buhm hat — vie du eelbor hast 
Id deinem blauen LiutpolMet — 

Den Hiauiiel dut eot Oranice." 
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There, in the odour of poetry, the pioneers of the Gross ' 
GlocIineF may be left; and of the pioneers of the Ortler 

there ia little more than a sentence to be written. Peter 
Anich's Atlas, in 1774, announces it as the highest peak 
in the Tyrol ; but the first man who took any interest 
in it was the Archduke John of Austria. He ordered | 
Dr. Gebhard, the botanist, to go and climb it, — much as 
the French King, Charles "\TII., ordered his Chamberlain 
to go and climb Mont Aiguille. Between August" 28 and 
September 22, 1804, Dr. Gebhard made seven unsuccesflful 
attempts, and he was beginning to have his doubts of , 
the possibility of the undertaking, when Joseph Pichler, 
chamois hunter, introduced himself, and said that he 
thought he could find a way up. He set out in the early 
morning of September 24th, and got to the top between ten 
and eleven in the forenoon. Gebhard returned to the 
attack, and accomplishetl the ascent in the course of the 
following summer. 
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The Early History of the Pyrenees— An Asoeat of the Ko du Midi 
in the Sixteenth Century. 

It vould be a work of supererogation to attempt, in such 
a voluiue as this, to trace the history of the Pyrenees 
from the earliest times. Those who are curious about 
that history must be referred to M. Almeida's admirable 
monograph :' whence they will be referred again to all the 
original authorities, such aa Herodotus, who supposed the 
Pyrenees to be a town ; Aristotle, who imagined that they 
contained the eourues of the Danube ; Denys of Halicar- 
naeaus, who located them in the south-east of Gaul ; 
Strabo, who declared that the range was parallel with the 
Rhine ; Diodorus Siculus, who tells of a forest fire which 
melted the stiver in the mines, with the result that streams 
of molten metal flowed down the sides of the hills; and the 
Arabian geographers who wrot« of the mountains, but dared 
not visit them, because their enemies were in possession 
and defied them to come on. 

FoTBuing the subject a little further, we find that the 
first traveller, in the modem sense of the word, who crossed 
the Pyrenees, was the Jew, Rabbi Benjamin Ben Jonah, of 
Tudela. But, though Benjamin wrote an account of his 
voyages, his interests appear to have been purely tribal. 
He tells UB the number of Jews in the various towns which 
he visited, and celebrates the virtues of the Rabbis who 



' Lti Pi/rtniu. By Camena d' Almeida. 
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entertained him hospitably, but makes no mention what- 
ever of the mountains wliich we know he must have 
traversed to get from place to place. It was not, in fact, 
until a much later period, that any one took any particular 
interest in the Pyrenees ; and the sixteenth century was well 
advanced before there was any serious endeavour to climb 
any of the peaks. Then we read of an attempt, which 
only just missed being a successful attempt, upon the Pic 
du Midi, by Francois de Foix, Comte de Candale, and 
Bishop of Aire, in Gascony. 

This early mountaineer ^ivas bom in 1502, and died, at a 
ripe old age, in 1594. He was celebrated for his learning, 
being a great amateur of the mathematics, who endowed a 
mathematical chair at the University of Bordeaus, and 
translated the works of Euclid into French. His mathe- 
matics, indeed, suggested his mountaineering ; for his 
principal purpose in ascending the Pic du Midi was to 
ascertain its height. Though his methods of mensuration 
are recorded in such an enigmatical fashion that it is 
impossible to follow them, the result which he brought out 
was approximately accurate ; and he must not be held 
responsible for his commentator's conclusion that the 
mountain might contest with Mount Olympus the distinc- 
tion of being the highest iii the world. It should be added 
that, the height of the Pie du Midi being 9,547 feet. 
M. de Candale seems to have got further from the sea-level 
than any other mountaineers of his generation, except 
Francisco Moutailo and his companions of the army of 
Cortez, who, in 1521, fetched sulphm- for the manufacture 
of their gunpowder from the crater of Popocateptl.' 

The story of the adventure is told by De Thou — the De 

' This accent is the subject of a report sent home by Cortes to the 
King of Spnin. After describing the adTenture, Cortez expreeses the 
Dpision that, in the future, it will be moie conveaient ia import the 
powder, ready-nwde, from Spain. 
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Thou who wrote the Ttlemoirs, and whom BoBsuet describes 
as "la gi'Aiid, le fidele, hiatorien" — the (ntber of the De 
Thou who was beheaded tor conspiring with Cinq Mars 
against Cardinal Bichelieu. In 1588, M. de Thou was sent 
to the South of France, on a confidential mission, by 
Henry III. During his stay there he took the waters at 
Eaiu Bonnes, then known as Buins du Beam. Bemainiiig 
lor a week, he drank twenty-five glasses of water a day, 
"rather for pleasure than from necessity," with the result 
that, "though they did not purge him, he felt great relief, 
and a wonderful appetite, slept tranquilly, and enjoyed 
an astonishing sensation of lightness all over his body." 
Restored by this drastic treatment to a satisfactory state 
of health, ho accepted an invitation to dine with M. de 
Candale at his chateau ; and after dinner, H. de Candale 
told the story of hts excursion, which M. de Thou wrote 
out when he got home. It is a naive narrative, requiring 
httle comment to supplement or illustrate it, so that the 
better plan would be to reproduce it textuatly, leaving 
criticism to any one who cares to criticise. This, then, ia 
M. de Thou's report of M. de Candale'a excursion : — 



"This nobleman, who is very learned in geometry and 
mechanics, had at his house laboratories, workshops and 
forges, together with all the implements necessary for 
founding or manufacturing all kinds of machinery. He 
invited the Commissioners to dinner, and aeasoned the 
banquet with learned converaation, according to bis wont. 
De Thou turned the talk to the subject of the possible 
altitude of the Pyrenees, knowing that it would please his 
host to be started on this topic. 

" M. de Candale told them that he had visited the waters 
of Beam, near Pan, in the suite of Henri d'Mbret, King 
of Navarre, the father of Princesse Jeanne, whose near 
relative lie was ; that, during the stay that he made there. 
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wild beast or bird, tbough they saw birds flying abont, 
lower down ; that, nevertbeless, tbey were not yet at the 
top of the mountain ; that, in the end, he got to it, or 
within a very little distance of it, with the aid of certain 
hooked sticks, which he had had made after an 
extraordinary pattern." 



This is ail the actual climbing related in the narrative, 
which contains, it will be observed, what is almost certainly 
the earliest known allusion to " mountain sickness," and 
also what is probably the earliest discoverable reference to 
" climbing irons." " Subtle machines " are, indeed, men- 
tioned in Dompjulian do Beaupre's accoimt of his ascent of 
Mont Aiguille, in 149-2, but the Captain of Montelimar does 
not seem to have been alluduig to any machines more 
subtle than ladders, so that it would really appear that 
M.de Candale anticipated the invention which Mr. AVhymper 
found so useful when, in the early sixties, he scrambled 
alone upon the Matterhorn. And, in any case, the Bishop 
of Aire was clearly the pioneer of those who, like De 
Saussoi-e, De Luc, Raraond do Carbonnieres, Dellico, Con- 
damine, Humboldt, Tyndall, and Janssen, have climheil 
mountains for the purpose of taking scientific observations. 
For the ascents of Pilatus by the Swiss scholars, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the truth of the Pilate legend, 
can hardly be styled scientific in the strictest sense of the 
word; while the early geometers who measured mountains, 
as did Xenagoras and Dictearchus, conducted their observa- 
tions from below. Let us proceed, therefore, to cite the 
scientific memoranda with which M. de Thou concludes 
his narrative. We left M, d« Candale at, or near, the 
mountain-top. His chronicler reports : — 



' ' That M. de Candale chose, there, a convenient place from 
It bich he could look down in safety ; that he sat down there 
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Greeks, you will get 1,250 geometrical paces, which, on the 
assumption that eleven toUes are equal to five feet, there or 
thereabouts, gives the same number that M. de Gandale 
found. But more exact calculation may be left to those 
whose business it is." 

*' Those whose business it is " are not only capable of 
''more exact calculation," but can also point out that 
M. de Thou has gone hopelessly wrong in his arithmetic, — 
unless, indeed, as is not impossible, something has gone 
hopelessly wrong with his text. According to that text, with 
its extraordinary assumption that 11 toises equals 5 feet, 
the height of Mount Olympus comes out at 18,760 fathoms, 
or 82,500 feet. Which is absurd, as Ramond, the most 
illustrious of the pioneers of the Pyrenees, points out in 
scathing terms. 



CHAPTER SXIV. 

Bamond de Carbonniere — The Pioneer of the PjTeneea. 

It IB a far cry from M. de Candale, Bishop of Aire, in 
Gaecony, to Louis-Framjois-EUzabeth Ramond de Car- 
bonniere, who is commonly accounted the pioneer of the 
Pyrenees, who scrambled in the range before, daring, and 
after the Reign of Terror, and who ultimately got to the 
top of Mont Perdu, till then deemed inacceesible, in the 
year 1802. The explorers who came between them, how- 
ever, were few in number ; and as they were all more 
anxious to take scientific observations than to climb, their 
achievements may easily he summed np in a paragraph. 

At their head comea Hubert Jaillot, the famous carto- 
grapher, who, towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
made a map of the mountaius, a glance at which suggests the 
inference that the range of his researches must have been 
severely limited. Then Marshal de Noailles surveyed the 
same neighbourhood for military purposes, and announced 
the intereBting, but elementary, discovery that the sun was 
sometimes shining on the peaks at a time when rain was 
falling in the vaUeys. Uls account of his inveBtigattona 
has never been published, but may be seen, in manuscript, 
in the library of Bouen. A little later, in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, a certain M. Plantade, an astronomer 
of Montpellier, repeatedly ascended the Pic du Midi for the 
purpose of making scientific observationB, and in 1741, 
when quite an old man, he died upon its elopes. His 
sextant was in his band, and his last words, as reported by 
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his compatiions, were "Ah/ que lout ceci est beau!" Next 
come Darcet and Monge, whose barometrical esperimetits 
formed the subject of a lecture delivered by Darcet' at the 
College de France, in 1776, — the first lecture, it may be 
remarked, in passing, given in tlie French, instead of the 
Latin, language before that learned body. Then followed 
Baron de Dietrich, who studied the mineralogy of the 
Pyrenees f and Palassou, who concerned himself with their 
geology;* and Fasumot; and Keboul and Vidal, o! the 
Academy of Toulouse, who meaaared a good many of the 
peaks, and lived for some days in a hut which they built 
themselves on the summit of the Pic du Midi. And then 
we como to Ramond de Carbonniere — commonly known as 
Ramond — who rambled everywhere among the mountains, 
and climbed everything that seemed worth climbing. 

It is, for more than one reason, an interesting list of 
names. Perhaps the feature of it which most impresaea 
the imagination is the fact that it includes so many 
mountaineers who became politicians and got into serious 
trouble of one sort or another during the Terror. Palassou, 
mdeed, withdrew to the country when the disturbances 
began, and contrived to stay there till they wore over; tha 
rest of the company entered public life, with the conse- 
quences which were usual at that period of French history. 
Monge alone among them, by teaching the RepubUcaus 
how to extract saltpetre for their gunpowder from the old 
plasters of their walls, remained above suspicion. Dietrich, 
though it was in his house that Itouget de Lisle composed 
the " Marseillaise," was guillotined. Darcet lay for a long 
lirhile in a revolutionary prison, and was only got out 
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Uirougli the influence ol Fourqoet — the sftme Fourijuet who 
tried in vain to save his friend LaToisier. Reboni, who 
was also one of Lavoisier^s friends, fled for his life, took 
refuge with General Dagobert'a arm; in the Pyrenees, waa 
frightened over the Spanish frontier, stayed for a while 
at Barcelona, and ultimately found an asylum at Genoa. 
Bamond himself, as we shall see presently, had as good 
reason as any man to bless the name of Thermidor. But 
this is to anticipate. We must begin to trace Bamond's 
career from somewhat further back. 

Our first glimpse of him is of a brilhant young student 
of the University of Strassburg, oppressed by morbid 
tendencies which hardly seem consonant with the character 
of an enterprising mountaineer. He had fallen under the 
influence of Goethe, who -was six years his senior, at the 
University ; and the result of his admiration for The 
Sorrows of Wertber waa that he wrote a book entitled 
Dei'ttieres Aveiitures du Jeune OlUmi. It is a story, to!d in 
dramatic form, of a young man who, having killed a fellow 
creature in a duel, and having simultaneously got his love 
affairs hopelessly entangled, wanders about the world in 
disguise, and ultimately takes a pistol and blows out hia 
brains ui the midst of the ruins of an ancient castle. The 
play is dedicated to the memory of a certain young man 
called Lenz, who had gone mad and committed suicide; 
and the author's brief preface reads like a defiant chal- 
lenge of the world of cold conventions. Here are the 
words of it: — 

"Void les erreitrt, let infortiuies ties ca'tirs sensible!; lis, 
Amefroid, ct condamne," 

This, most emphatically, is not the average temperament 
of the average mountaineer. The utterance seems rather 
that of some decadent poet who detests the opai air ; 
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and it is linrd to believe that the man who wrote that 
preface was the same man who afterwards described his 
observations on Mont Perdu in the following prosaic 
terms : — 



I 



"My barometer, placed upon the crest of the cap of 
Bnow, after due correction, stood at 18i, 11.141. — at Tarbes 
it was found at the same time to stand at 27 i. 1.471. The 
difference of logarithms then give 1,650 toiaes for the 
vertical height of the measured column. Ou the other hand, 
the thermometer at Tarbes stood at 25" 5' — by Beaumur's 
scale, and at the summit of the peak at 5° 6' by the 
same eeale ; which leaves to be added, agreeably to Mr. 
Trembley's formula, 12.11 (i)i>f8,anddetennineB the height 
of the column to be 1,562.11 (oi*«cs. . . . Now Vidal's trigo- 
nometrical observations iix the elevation of Mont Perdu 
at 1,599 Uiites beyond that of Tarbes; which makes a 
difference of at least 37 tmsesr or jg's.s of the measured 
column. Mr. Laplace's formula augments this difference 
more than double; and so does M. De Luc's, but Scbuck- 
burgh's correction of the latter brings the result very exact 
of the formula of the former." 



Between the penning of these two typical 
considerable mental growth has evidently taken place ; and 
it is just to add that Ramond, like Goethe, got rid of his 
pessimism quickly. The mountains happily served him for 
a tonic. He went for a walking tour in Switzerland, and 
came home cured. On his return to France, he translated 
the Swiss Travels of the Reverend "William Coxe, adding 
many suggestive notes and comments of his own, and so 
attracted the attention of the famous Cardinal Rohan, who 
made him bia conGdential secretary. On the Cardinal's 
behalf, he went to England to collect evidence of the sale 
of the gems composing the celebrated Diamond Necklace; 
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and on the Cardinars behalf he also undertook stmdry 
miBBioQB to that notoriouB impoBtor, CagUoBtro. 

An anecdote told of this period of bia career sbowa that 
the Bcientific spirit was already dawning in his mind. He 
used, we are told, to act occaBionally as assistant — or, one 
might say, as demonstrator — to the great magician ; and 
one day CagUostro sent him to fetch a certain powder, with 
magic properties, which he required for an experiment. 
Instead of producing the particular powder demanded, 
Bamond brought a powder of his own manufactuie, com- 
posed of snuff mixed with tobacco ash. When he observed 
that the experiment ran its normal course, and that the 
magician was unaware of the trick which had been played 
upon him, he drew certain inferences of his own. 

When Cardinal Itoban tell into disgrace at the French 
Court, Ilamond went to live with him in the country; and 
it was not until the Cardinal's partial restoration to favour, 
in 1787, that he felt free to carry out the project which he 
had long cherished of scrambling in the Pyrenees. Then 
he travelled atraight to the Pic du Midi, where he met 
Reboul and Vidal, sketched out his plan of campaign upon 
its summit, and, before the summer was over, had climbed 
Maiadetta, and every other important eminence in the 
range, with the single exception of Mont Perdu, Obsen-a- 
ttont faiti's daus les Pyrenees is the title of the book in 
which he told the story of his experiences. By an unhappy 
hazard it was published almost on the eve of the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille, and so failed to attract attention, 
because the reading public had more exciting things to 
think about. The pity is the greater, because it is a book 
with a peculiar charm, which is not equalled — is hardly 
even approached— by any other of the early records of 
mountain exploration, Bourrit, De Luc, Do SauBBure, — 
interesting as they are — are all read with far lesa intereBt 
than Ramond. 
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Not that he met with any thrilling adventares ; the 
Pyrenees hardly lend themselves to thrilling adventures 
as the Alps do ; there was hardly any danger, save from 
brigands, and Ramond, travelling unarmed, and with empty 
pockets, had no fear of brigands. So that the charm of 
his narrative is of quite a different character ; and the most 
striking thing is that the book owes its special note of 
distinction to the ideas that were working up to that very 
French Eevolution which was to have such a fatal effect 
upon its sale, Ramond writes as Eousaeau might have 
written, if Ikiuaseau had been a mountaineer. He is a 
mountain gymnast of the first order— hardy enough to 
revel in fatigue — practical enough to invent a new kind 
of crampon. He hobnobs with shepherds, huntsmen, and 
smugglers ; he dwells with gasto on the delights of a meal 
of "rye-bread and onions," boasting that this is a sort of 
pleasure which the pedestrian, alone among travellers, can 
enjoy. Il gives him keen enjoyment to be received with 
open arms by lawless peasants, who believe him to be a 
deserter from the armies of the King of France. Caught 
in a storm, high up above the snow-line, he wishes that he 
could build himself a but there, so as to observe and study 
the forces of nature during their hours of riot. 



"What a spectacle it would be," he writes, "when the 
storms of autumn descended upon the place, as though it 
were their own peculiar domain ; when the fleet ieard and 
the mournful crow, sole dwellers in this wilderness, had 
fled before them from the heights ; when the light and 
powdery snow, falling from slope to slope, and blown from 
- rock to rock, had swamped the whole waste beneath its 
capricious billows ; when the mountain peaks, wrapped in 
impenetrable mist, had disappeared from view ! What 
battles then ! What whirlwinds,! . . . And what a stillness 
when the skies no longer thundered, and winter, victorious 
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at last, had no more battles to fight ; when the pale sun 
only appeared in the dark heavens to throw a sidelong 

glance upon the frozen peaks, and in the long gloom of the 
nights the moon seemed t9 draw near to pour upon them, 
with its beams, the piercing cold of the skies, passing 
sorrowfully over their wildernesBes, as though over the 
tomb of nature, and sympathising with places that lay 
tranquil with the peace of death." 

Only a man with a natural taste for hardship eonld have 
written in that key after a day passed in a momitain snow- 
atorra under the inadequate shelter of a slab of rock. But 
the thing that really arrests the reader's attention is the 
discovery that, while Ramond lived this life of toil and 
exposure, so calculated to deaden thought, or at least to 
concentrate it upon the needs and emotions of the passing 
hour, his brain never ceased to be seething with those new 
ideas which were presently to turn France upside down. 
It seems strange, for example, that one of the early 
mountaineers should also have been one of the early Free 
Traders, Yet here we have Bamond shouting aloud from 
his mountain fastnesses against those protective tariffs, 
which, in spite of the efforts of reformers, have not yet 
relaxed their grip upon his country. 

"Ah! surely it will one day be a commonplace among 
the nations that trade should have no limits set to it, that 
no barrier should be set up to interfere with the free 
exchange of the products of industry and agriculture; that 
prohibition is a vain device for conferring upon countries 
and their productions a value that does not belong to them ; 
that the wealth of nations depends upon laws that these 
considerations cannot alter ; that it is not tariffs and 
import duties that give their value to the soil, the situation, 
and the inhabitants of an empire ; that the prosperity of 
an empire depends upon the equity of the social compact. 
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. ft&d npon the simplicity of the laws ; that it was an error 
worth; of the barbarism of the middle ages that establiBhed 
BO many civil and fiscal barriers between man and man ; 
that the interest of the individual, enlightened by experience 
and guided by competition, provides commerce with a better 
eode of laws than any statesman could decree." 

This, though a little vague, is very modern ; and it is only 
one of the many new ideas that were fermenting in Itamond's 
mind while he was climbing. We find him sighing for 
the return to that state of nature in which, according to 
the gospel of Jean Jacques, mankind had Uved before the 
conclusion of the Social Contract. " Laws of our legis- 
lators," he exclaims, "harmonise for once with those of 
Nature ! Do not condemn what Nature approves ! Do not 
approve what Nature condemns ! Otherwise you will be 
superHuous and vain." He is also carried away by the 
doctrines of the philosophers who taught that human nature 
was perfectible. " How can it be," he asks, " that Nature, 
whose whole tendency is to bring things into harmony, 
should omit, as it improves the face of the earth, to 
create also a race of men worthy to breathe a purer 
, to caltivate more fertile fields, and to associate the 
spectacle of wisdom and happiness with that of universal 
leace?" 
Last of all, we find Bamond practically prophesying the 
1 coming Revolution, in an address to the Basques, who, 
i according to him, uiherit the destiny of the ancient Gauls. 
L That destiny, he announced, 



" Victorious, at last, is about to regenerate France. The 
I fields and the flocks will be held in the same high honour 
[ AB of old ; the jjeople will recognise their importance and 
r their dignity ; the great ones of the earth will need the 
I rapport and the suffirages of the nation, in order to be sure 

ii:.u. q 
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id their greatness. The Bepablic of the Gaala will be bom 
^sin antler the shdteriag protection of a gentle authority 
which sU accept ; we shall have Bomething better, hence- J 
forward, than a State and the subjects of the State — to wifc, " 
a fatherland and its citizens . . . Oh '. hope of all good I 
Freochmen, maj'st thoa not be vain ! May the destiny of! 
the Gaols trinmph ! May it extinguish the last fermen- 
tations of that leaven of pride and discord which the I 
barbarians implanted in our bosoms ! May the most brilliant 1 
of the nations, learning also to be the wisest and the f 
hapiMeet, become the admiration of the world of which it j 
has hitherto been the envy! " 

It is truly a strange passage to find in a book which only 
purports to be a narrative of climbing. But it is not 
strange — on the contrary, it is the most natural thing in 
the world — that the cUmter who wrote thus of the Kevolu- 
tioQ which he saw coming should have taken an active part 
is that Revolution when it came. So it is only a few 
mouths before we see Esmond the mountaineer transformed 
into Bamond the member of Parliament, and fulfilling, in 
that capacity, the thankless role of a modei'ate reformer. 
His sturdy common sense was shown in one shining speech 
in which he implored bis fellow members not to talk 
theology when they were assembled to talk politics. In 
Miother harangue, he pleaded against the disbanding of the 
Boyal Guard, and opposed the laws directed against the 
tmiffrA. But the Bevolution went too fast and too far for 
him, as for a good many of his contemporaries. The day 
came when his bead was in danger and he bad to run to 
aave it. He knew of no better place of refuge than the 
■ ^reneea, and though the autumn was already well 
EltdvAiioed, he travelled straight to the snow-slopes of the 
' llarbore, where he shared the hard life and the coarse 
btftok bread of the peasants. Though he was close to the 
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frontier, and knew that soldiers were searching for him, he 
refused to seek sanctuary in a foreign land. He was of 
those, he said, qui respectaicitljjisque dans sou dilire la mere 
qui Us frappait. So the inevitable happened. The day 
came when the soldiers caught him, and be was lodged in 
gaol at Tarbes. 

It vras his good fortune to be lost among the mob of 
BUBpecta who, just then, crowded the prison. Nobody 
knew why he was there ; his euemies had forgotten that he 
had been arrested ; and a friend appealed to Carnot to use 
his influence for his release. "II est trap hcurctu- qti'on 
I'truhlie," was the great War Minister's reply ; and there 
can be little doubt that, in Ramond's own interest, it was 
the most useful answer that could have been made. For 
Thermidor was coming ; and presently Thermidor came ; 
and, two months after Robespierre's death, they opened the 
prison doors and let Bamond go, without even requii-ing 
him to stand his trial. Though winter was beginning, he 
once more set out to climb the Pyrenees. But the Pyrenees 
could not just then be climbed. War was, by this time, 
raging there. The hillsides bristled with bayoneta; hostile 
armies watched each other on all the passes ; and Eamond 
got no more mountaineering until, two years later, the 
Bepublic gave him a small appointment as Professor of 
Natural History at that same town of Tarbea in which the 
Jacobins had imprisoned him. 

Then he got as much climbiug as he could wish for. But 
the iron had by this time entered into his soul. His greatest 
climbing achievements belong to this period of his life; but 
the history of literature shows few sadder contrasts than 
that between the Bamond who published Obstrvatiuns failct 
ditns les Pijrhieia, in 1789, and the Bamond who published 
Voyages an Mont Perdu, in 1802. We see his sorrow, not 
only in the bitter cry which occasionally breaks from him 
when he recalls the days of his sufferings — the days when, 
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"reduced to the humble condition of the ehepberde, I had 
no library but my memory, and no eeientific instiomente 
but my aenses." The contrast Btands out poignantly in 
the altered attitude of the man towards human life. All 
the old faiths, and all the old enthusiasms are shattered. 
There is no longer a shadow of the old belief in the per- 
fectibility of human nature, nor any jubilant anticipation 
of a good time coming, nor any confidence that France ia 
ever to be regenerated by any one or any thing. The 
climber is no longer enamoured of solitude, but is glad to 
have companions on all his expeditions. The Bousseau 
influence ia as dead as the Goethe influence. Nothing, 
in short, remaine of the old Ramond beyond bis grim 
determination to get to the tops of the most difficult moun- 
tains, and to the bottom of the most diihcult scientifio 
problems which their existence raises. 

The actual ascent of Mont Perdu — the most difficult, 
though not quite the highest, mountain in the Pyrenees — 
was not accomplished until 180*2 ; and there is no account 
of it except the very technical and prosaic one from which 
a quotation was made at the beginning of this chapter. 
Two previous attempts, however, made, respectively, in 
August and September, 1797, are described at length in 
Bamond's book ; and from the account of the second of 
these, which only just missed success, it is easy to form a 
picture alike of the difficulties encountered and of the 
spirit in which they were faced. M. Louis Figuier, indeed, 
in his Enrth and Sea, having his eye keenly fixed aiion 
picturesque effect, boldly takes Ramond's story of his 
failure, and, altering the eud, presents it to the reader as 
Eamond'a story of his triumph ; but that is an inaccuracy 
in which it ia not absolutely necessary to imitate this 
ingenious and entertaining writer. 

Bamond's companions, on this occasion, were two young 
men called Mirbel, and Faequier, and M. Drulet, Judge of 
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Auch, who subBequently wrote a book about the Pyrenees, 
which is of no particular iiuportnnce. Thre« guides were 
taken, and the party spent a night in the hut of Abassat- 
DesBua, in Estaube, bringing plenty of firewood with them 
to guard agamat the cold. At daybreak they started again, 
getting out of the cirque in which they had encamped, by 
means of a snow couhir, which led up to a steep and badly- 
crevaBsed glacier, in which the cr<i>iipims would not bite, 
and on which even the iron points of their alpenstocks 
hardly made any impression. Ice-ftxes, of course, were not 
yet invented in the year 1797. " It was," Bamond declares, 
"like ascending a ladder of ice. There was no possibility 
of zigzagging, and so mitigBting the steepness of the 
gradient. The angle of inclination continually increased, 
and the precipice continually grew more profound." He 
continues, graphically : — 

"We proceeded thus for more than a couple of hours, 
and then we had only accomplished the least difficult 
IMrtion of our task. We were approaching a hillock which 
rose in the midst of the glacier ; we did not know how to 
take it, and were at the end of our espedienta. The guide 
Rondo proiTOsed to turn it by climbing along the edge of 
the glacier, which we liad hitherto so carefully avoided — an 
areu, sharp as the blade of a knife, and separated froui the 
rocks by a wide space that opened before us like a funnel, 
This proposal, which we should have voted ridiculous an 
hour before, now afforded the only means of bringing our 
perilous adventure to an honorable termination. A dozen 
steps carved in the ice took us on to this ai-'U; hut we had to 
knock away the cornices, and test the ice with heavy blows 
from our sticks, to assure ourselves that it would bear our 
weight. In this way we succeeded in advancing thirteen 
stops in twenty minutes, balancing ourselves on the slippery 
track, with precipices to right and to left and behind us." 
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A halt was called. Bamond's spectacles fell into a 
crevasse, and could not be recovered. The sight of a 
horsefly and an earwig taking their ease in slippery places 
in which the lords of creation suffered constant incon- 
venience moved him to philosophical reflections by the way. 
** How profound," he cries, "is the obscurity of final causes! 
How distressing is the disproportion between mental facul- 
ties and physical powers ! Man measures the heavens, 
and is tied down to the earth ; he weighs the air in which 
the eagle floats; but the balloon bursts in that air and 
precipitates the observer to the ground. A feeble insect 
plays about here where I have to hold on." Then, 
after this brief digression, the philosopher returns to his 
climbing : — 

"At every instant this ridge exposed us to fresh perils. 
Twice we were stopped by projections of rock which barred 
our path. We could neither go up nor down, but had to 
worm our way round them, at the risk of losing our balance 
and falling. Presently we found that we could follow the 
arete no further, and had no place of refuge except the 
rocks which we had at first supposed to be inaccessible. 
They are, it is true, carved into steps by the stratification ; 
but, to realise the situation, you must first imagine a stair- 
case in which the height of the steps is almost always 
greater than their width, and the ascent steeper by one- 
third than it should be, and then you must picture to 
yourself all the irregularities which can conceivably result 
from such an arrangement of the rocks, and our own 
uncertainty of what the rocks would be like when we got 
higher. Then, at last, you will understand with what eyes 
we looked upon this last resource that remained to us. 

" Here, however, we had to hoist ourselves up from step 
to step. The first man was pushed up by the man beneath 
him. Once safely anchored, he, in his turn, gave the other 
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a hand. The risks, in the two cAsea, were at least equal, 
even if the disadvuntage did not rest with the latter. For 
those who were ahead could not make a false stop without 
endangering the rest of the comiiany, or loosen n bit of 
fltone without sending it flying over the heads of the others. 
For my own part, I was hurt rather hadly by one of these 
falling stones, as I could only atiffen myself and let it hit 
me, my position not allowing me to get out of the way. 
This final scramble lasted more than an hour." 

Such is tlio story of the great attempt upon Mont Perdu, 
Modern climbers, with their greater ex^ierience, will not 
allow that the rocks are quite so bad as Ramond reiiresents ; 
and the late Mr. Mummery vould certainly have made 
Uttle of them. Still, Mont Perdu is very far from being 
one of the easy mountains, and Ramond really did a 
wonderful bit of rock climbing for the year 1797 — a far 
better bit of mountain gymnastics than was accomplished 
by any of the contemporary climlters of Switzerland. If 
it had not been for bis companions, he would probably 
have got to ihe top. But he turned round to look at them, 
and reading in their faces "a sort of sadness, produced by 
their long anxiety," concluded that accidents were likely to 
happen if he did not make haste and conduct them baok to 
the valley. Consequently, his final triumph was delayed 
until the year 1802 ; but the account of his observations 
and experiments which he then read before the Institut 
Nationale is, as has been said, a pajwr of such puruly 
technical interest, that there is no purpose to be served by 
quoting from it here. 

It only remains, tlierefore, to say a word or two about 
the subsequent career of this intrepid explorer of the 
mountains. Napoleon heard Ramond speak at the Institut 
Nationale, and was so impressed by his abilities that he 
decided to employ him in the itublic service. So ho made 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Orazia Delfico, the Pioneer ot the Apetuiiuea. 

We have seen that the early Itahaii mountaineers were few 
in number, ond from Leonardo da Vmci downwards were 
mainly interested in Monte Rosa. The Apennines, for 
whatever reaxon, attracted little of their attention ; and 
their highest peak — known indifferently as Monte Corno 
and the Gran' Sasso d'ltalia, or Great Rock of Italy — was 
still reckoned a virgin euramit, eight years after Mont Blanc 
had been ascended. 

The first man to climb it — the pioneer of the Apennines, 
in fact — was a certain Or&zio Delfico. He wrote a pamphlet 
on the enbject, in the form of a letter addressed to hia 
uncle, the more famous Bernardino Delfico, and the letter 
was printed and boond up with his uncle's book, Ddl' 
Interamnia Prettuzia, published at Naples, in 1814. The 
book is rare, and contains, among other interesting thmg:^, 
two remarkable drawings ot the Gran' Sasso, which ore 
reproduced in the present volume. 

As we know practically nothing about Orazio Delfico 
beyond the fact that he accomplished this ascent of the 
Qran' Saeso d'ltalin, we may proceed at once to siunmarJBe 
his narrative — the original Italian of which is printed in 
full in an Appendix. 



"Dear and illustrious uncle," he begins. "Thinking 
that it might be a relief and an agreeable distraction from 
your grave occupations and the worries of the tumultuous 
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foruJii to divert your gaze to other objecta which pleasantly 
attract the attention of the man of culture and refinement, 
I feel that I can easily attain that end by presenting to you 
objects which are quite remote from your present occupa- 
tions, by inviting you to contemplate the worlia of Nature, 
and by taking yoii with me, though without any danger, 
through the precipices and valleys which I have visited 
with Bhuddering horror, on the mountain, the height of 
which I have measured." 

There follow some eloquent reflections, which may be 
omitted, conceming the progress of human knowledge, 
the giowth of human curiosity, and the manner in which 
the mountain-tops in particular invite investigation by 
philosophers. Special mention is made of the philosophers 
who first scrambled in the Andes, and of the philosophers 
who measured the height of Teneriffe ; and then the writer 
comes to his own case: — 

"Having been introduced to the study of Nature as 
an inquisitive youth, and seeing, all day long, from my 
windows, the summit of the Gran' Sasso d'ltalia, it was 
impossible for me to resist the impulses of curiosity and 
imitation. The mountain having, so far, only been saluted 
by naturahsts from a distance, I was the more lured on to 
the enterprise ; while the gentle remonstrances of my father 
(which were far from amounting to disBuasion), the descrip- 
tions and reports of the dangers, the small hope that there 
was of reporting any startling novelty, the toil and real 
peril to which I esposed njyself, did not avail to turn me 
from my resolution." 

The excursion was to have a scientific character ; the 
height of the mountain was to be ascertained. 80 Delfica 
provided himself with two barometers and four thermo- 
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meters, made arrangements with his "brave and teamed 
cousin, Signor Eugenio Michitelli," to record the readings 
in the plains, for comparison with those upon the mountain- 
top, and started upon his journey on the 15th July, 1794. 

"On my ascent to this Olympus, my first day's Journey 
was to Oi'nano (ten miles south-east from here), a little 
place belonging, by feudal right, to the illustrious family 
of the Valley Mendozza. It is situated to the north-east of 
the momitain, on a small plain which rises up into an 
agreeable and fertile stretch of country — made fertile by 
the streams which regale it with all the rich ingi-edients 
formed by the decomposition of the plants of the mountain 
itself, which combine with the situation to render the 
temperature very mild in winter. Having lodged here in 
the house of Signor D, Luigi Getrilli (who, together with 
his two studious sons, subsequently furnished me with 
escort and useful company), I observed the instru- 
ments, and found the barometer at 26 : 9 ; 00, and the 
thermometer at -f 13 in the shade, and +27 in the sun." 

The next tew pages partake of the nature of a scientific 
disquisition, explaining "the method of M. de Luc," and 
the character of the calculations to which that method 
lends itself. Then, after the digression is over, the climber 
gets at last to his climbing. 

"On the 29th, at 10.45 in the evening, I started with my 
hosts, my servants, and other people of the locality who 
had had practical experience of the mountain ; and, after 
proceeding for about four hours, we reached a place called 
Area Pietra H. (Plate 11.), where we agieed to dismiss our 
carriages, and trust ourselves to our own legs. Then, at 
the appearance of the first rays of the rising sun, I spent 
some time in admu-ing the peak of the mountain, which 
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was lighted up, while, at its base, the shades of night were 
still but little scattered. Fortimately, there was a break 
m the clouds of vapour which cover it here and there, and 
give it a venerable api>earance. Then, with the pleasure 
that all grand impressions give, I saw the lower iwrtions of 
the mountain displaying all the splendour of the most 
vigorous vegetation, with ancient woods and pleasant meat'-s, 
making a shifting alternation of light and shadow ; while, 
when I lifted my gaze, the mountain revealed itself to me, 
throughout all the remainder of its height, bare of all 
vegetable growth, lacerated and ill used by the long ages in 
which it must have been the target of the most violent 
storms." 

■While Delfico stood admiring, the clouds thickened, and 
he feared that rain was to he added to the other perils of 
the way. His experienced companions, however, assured 
him that the direction which the clouds were taking was, 
on the contrary, an indication of fine weather; aud the 
climber presently concluded that the mist contributed to 
his seciu'ity, because, his attention not being distracted by 
any distant object, he was able to concentrate his thoughts 
upon his foothold. Moreover, it was a relief to him to be 
unable to see "the precipices and profound abysses which 
lay below us." So he progressed, "slowly, and with 
difficulty," until be reached "an extensive stretch of level 
ground entirely surrouiidecH by lofty rocks, which made of 
it as it were a majestic shell." And he continues: — 

"To give you an indication of the height, it will suffice 
to say that it is continually covered with snow, not quite so 
hard as ice, but so solid and firm that it received no 
impression from the vigorous tread of the peasants who 
accompanied me. In the midst, there flows from the snow, 
a perennial stream of water, which presents a remarkable 
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phenomenon of not freezing, in spite oE the fact that it 
flows over a bed of solid ice." 

Then, after epeculations concerning the cause ol the 
phenomenon, which need not detain as: — 

"Yoa can easilj imagine that the rest of the ascent was 
most rough and unpleasant. In fact, the precipices are 
■ more abrupt, the rocks steeper, the abysses more profound, 
while the way is more rough, and, in truth, makes one 
shudder. The people of my company assisted me, in that 
situation, with true affection and concern, and as though 
their interest in the matter was equal to my own. Pro- 
ceeding on our way, we rose above the clouds, and that, in 
addition to making us rejoice in the magniticent spectacle 
of a clear sky at a time when the air below us seemed an 
immense sea of mist, was also advantageous to us in 
concealing from om' view the precipices and huge abysses 
beneath our feet." 

In this way apprehension continued to be the substitute 
for adventure until the pioneers attained their goal, when — 

"It is unnecessary to tell you that I needed repose, and 
that I instantly experienced other sensations besides those 
of lassitude. It is the observation, in fact, of the celebrated 
De Saussure, and of the other mountain travellers, that, at 
every little climb, one feels an extraordinary and distressing 
weakness, but that, similarly, at every Uttle interval of rest, 
one recovers one's strength, aud feels a certain agreeable 
jollity, which speedily makes one forget what one has 
undergone. My experiences iii the course of my difficult 
climb were renewed in a more acute form when I arrived 
at the desired goal of my fatiguing journey. The summit 
of themomitain presents a small inclined phiue — a coverlet, 
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B6 U were, or a large &tone table, laid upon the uniform 
mass of the rock itself, and serving as a bed for all our 
company to lie down upon. 

"I cannot easily explain to you how mised were my 
sensations at finding myself, for the first time, on the top 
of so high a mountain, or how the horror of the dangers 
that I had passed through, and the sight of rocks of the 
most Alpine character, of abysmal valleys, of terrifying 
precipices, of the magnificent debris which the mountain 
exhibits over the greater part of its surface, were more 
than compensated by the view which extended over the 
widest area that my eyes had ever beheld, and by my 
inward satisfaction at having arrived at the point which I 
had wished to reach. If thy weather had been quite clear, 
I should have enjoyed the splendid picture of seeing the 
two seas which wash the shores of Italy, and, certainly, 
the opposite coasts of Balmatia as well." 



Having rested, Delfico brought out his uistruments and 
made his observations. The barometer was at 19 : 8 : 25 ; 
while in the valley, at the same hour, it was 26 : 6 : 50. 
Whence, by the proper use of the formula of M, de Lac, 
it was demonstrated that the Gran' Basso d'ltalia was 
8,039 feet above Ornano, and 9,577 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

These points attended to, the party started on their 
homeward way. A little longer delay, Delfico says, would 
have been grateful to him, but his companions would not 
hear of it. It was half-past four in the afternoon ; the 
weather looked threatening ; and they were afraid that 
darkness would overtake them. Kain actually came on, 
though the shower was only a short one ; and at nightfall 
they were once more safely housed in their lodging at 
Ornano. 

And there the climbing story ends, though the pamphlet 
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itself drags on for several more pages. Delfico boasts that, 
though the Gran' Basso is not to be compared with Mont 
Blanc — "the highest mountain of our hemisphere" — it is, 
at any rate, higher than Vesuvius, and nearly as high as 
Etna ; and he devoted some further attention to it in 
order to satisfy his curiosity on two important points. He 
wished to know whether there was gold in it, and he failed 
to find any. He also wondered whether the eminence 
dated from the Creation or had been formed subsequently 
by the operation of natural causes ; and decided, after 
weighing all the pros and cons, in favour of the latter 
hypothesis. These matters, however, are of no absorbing 
interest to the student of the history of mountaineering ; 
and the lists of beasts and birds which Delfico noticed on 
the mountain can also be very well left unquoted. But 
this briugs us to the end of the letter — to the passage, in 
fact, in which Delfico desires his uncle to take care of his 
health, assures him of his sentiments of affection and 
regard, and declares that he kisses his hand. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Iba ¥int Lady &[oiuitameorB — Marie ParadiB and Heniietto 

d'Angeville. 
Though the Germans came late into the field ol mountain 
exploration, Germany can at least claim the first lady 
mountaineer — -a Madame Harsberg, of Hamburg, whose 
ascent of the Montanvert is recorded in tlie Journal de 
Geneve of January 3, 1789. She is entitled to the credit that 
belongs to all pioneers ; but the Montanvert is not such an 
important eminence that it is necessary to dwell upon her 
exploit. Not long afterwards, the Historian of the Alps, 
whose wife was the first lady to visit Chamonix, built a 
refuge on the same hill, and his daughter climbed it with 
him, and helped him in laying out something in the way 
of a garden there. Ascents of the Buet by women, about 
1806, are mentioned by Albanis de Beaumont, but details 
are wanting ; and then we come to the famous ascent of 
Mont Blanc by Marie Paradis, the ChamonLx peasant girl, 
in 1808. 

Even that ascent, however, has only a remote connection 
with mountaineering annals. Marie Paradis was simply 
hauled to the summit by her male companions, and in later 
life admitted the sordid purpose of her expedition in these 
candid words ; — ' 

"Thanks to the curiosity of the public, I have made a 

' Het own expreseivo laoguago ia quoted by M. Durior, and shall be 
given in tlie original jiaiois : — 

" J'^ttiie une pauvre servante. Lee guides luedirentun jour: nous 
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very nice profit out of it ; aud that was what I reckoned on 
when I made the aBcent." 

Two years later, in 1810, the Empress Josephine was 
escorted, by sixty -eight guides, to the top of the Montanvert. 
In 1822, we find Mrs. and Miss Campbell crossing the Col 
du Geant. Mr. Frederick CUssoId was making the ascent of 
Mont Blanc on the same day; and he remarks, in a foot- 
note to the pamphlet in which he related his experiences, 

" These ladies have shown how female intrepidity may 
finally surmount danger, where even tlie experience of 
guides may fail. Previous to my arrival at the Priory 
they had expressed a determination to ascend the summit 
of Mont Blanc, at the next season of their return to 
Chamouni," 

The determination, however, does not seem to have been 
carried into effect; and, passing over a period of sixteen 
years, we find our next lady mountaineer in a French 
lady — Mademoiselle Henriette d'Angeville. Mademoiselle 
d'Angeville was, at any rate, the first tourist to climb the 
great white mountain ; her contemporaries were so carried 
away by their enthusiasm for her that they called her the 
Bride of Mont Blanc ; and seeing that this was only the 



allons la haut, viens avec nous, lea strangers voudront te voir et t« 
dotmeront. Cela me decide et je jiartis avec eux. Au Orand-Plateau, 
je no pouvaie plus aller. j't'tais bien malode, et je me couchai but la 
Deige. Je soutflais nimine lea pouhiUet qui ont trop chaud. On ice 
donna le brea des deux cutea. on me tira ; mala aux Itochers-Bougea 
plus moyen d'avancer, et je leur dis : Lieha moa daa» une errvattt et 
alia oil vo vodrn. H faut que tu aUles au bout, me repondaieut lea 
giudee. Da me pTennent me tirent, me poueaent, me pouaaent et enfin 
nouB sommes amv^a. line fois eur U cirno je u'y voyaia plus olair, 
je ne pouvaia plus ui soufflor ni parlar: iia m'ont dit que (a fuisait 
piti^ de me voir." 
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first of many ascents which she accomplished, she certainly 
has a better title than any one else to be considered the 
pioneer of mountaineering as a pastime for her sex. Her 
story is told iji an admirable monograph contributed by 
Mademoiselle Mary Paillon to the Amiuaire da Club Alpiit, 
and must be repeated here. 

Henriette d'Angeville, who belonged to the old French 
aristocracy, was born at Semur-en-Briomioia, in the midst 
of the Reign of Terror. Her grandfather, formerly Presi- ' 
dent of the Parliament of Dijon, had just been guillotined 
by the Hepiiblicans. Her father was, at the time, a 
prisoner of tbe Republic at Semur, but was permitted | 
to be present at his daughter's birth, under an escort of | 
(jendarmeg, one of whom appended his signature as witness 
to the Acte de Naiasance, AU the furniture of the Semnr ' 
honse had been declared national property and sold, so 
that the future Bride of Mont Blanc first saw the light 
upon a truckle bed without a curtain, and in a room which, 
save for that truckle bed, was absolutely empty. 

After Thermidor, the family went back to live in the ■ 
Chateau de Lune, at Bugey, in the Department of Ain ; 
and it was in this hilly neighbourhood that Mademoiselle 
d'Angeville got her first experience of scrambling. Subse- 
quently, she climbed a good many of the hills in the Jura ; 
but she was absolutely without experience of tbe snow- 
peaks when, in 16S8 — at the age, be it observed, of forty-four 
— a visit to Chamonix decided her toattempt the great ascent 
that was to make her famous. Taking a single excursion 
to the Jardin to acquaint herself with tbe peculiarities of 
glaciers, she returned forthwith to Geneva to make her 
preparations, and to overcome the remonfitrances and 
opposition of her friends- 

This was difficult — more difficult, indeed, than the actual 
climbing of the mountain. The enterprise was denounced 
not only as dangerous, but as unfeminine. Every one who [ 
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knew Mademoiselle d'Angeville called upon her to dissuade 
her from the adventure. Out of a population of 25,000 
soula she declared that she only found five persons who 
sympathised with her ambition; and things came to such 
a pass that she had to shut her door and refuse to receive 
deputations. An English friend, Lady CuUum, implored 
her, with tears in her eyes, to reconsider her resolve. But 
Mademoiselle d'Angeville remained firm, and went on with 
her preparations. She went to see her solicitor, and 
instructed him to make her will ; she consulted her medical 
adviser on the precautions to he taken for the protection of 
her health ; she procured a passport from the Sardinian 
Consul, and hired a carriage end drove to Chamonix, 
where she engaged the services of half-a-dozen guides and 
an equal number of porters. 

The nest thing to be done was to lay in an adequate 
stock of provisions. A full inventory of the refreshment 
department has been preserved, Jind is sufficiently interest- 
ing to be reproduced al length. It shows no niggardliness, 
but, on the contrary, a resolute determination that there 
should be no danger of any of the party fainting by the 
way. They took : — 



2 legs of mutton. 

2 ox tongues. 
24 fowls. 

6 large loaves of bread. 
16 bottles of Saint Jean. 
1 bottle of brondy. 
1 bottle of syrop. 
1 cask of vin ordinaire. 
12 lemons. 

3 lbs. of sugar. 

S lbs. of chocolate. 

S lbs. of French plums. 
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These were the general provisions for the party. For 
hjffir own personal refreshment, Mademoiselle d*Ajigeville 
also carried: — 

I blane manger. 
I gourd of orgeat. 
I gicard of lemonade. 
I TCfi of ehiVkrHi broth. 



Eih: irees was another matter to which Mademoiselle 
drJLi^vuIe devoted particular attention. ''One cannot," 
^Xi^ iaoL *'gQ » the Coart of the Monarch of the Alps in a 
sunpiD brcw:i holland dnrss and muslin bonnet. Such a 
wife r^:xin*s ^severer, and above all warmer, apparel." So 
;ihi^ s&Mi^pitfd an a^'crc^nace cosrome which she presented, 
aflitr it had der^-ed i& parpoise. to M. and Madame 
Exs^imkrasier. of uie Hocel de TUnion. It consisted of 
ima<?nrIochf*T.: cf red dasnel : woollen stockings drawn over 
btft $ilk <cccki2:r^ : iciid nailed bcocs : knickerbockers of 
:s.vcca :*vvee !in«:c wii f annel : far-lined gloves ; a short 
blca^s^f ,*£ u".*? >anie niai-crivil as ;he knickerbockers, with 
vl^eutst X* Vt-,*5cV3 ie caok an-i ie chesi. and fastened 
rva.io :i^ ^:i:5>5 fcv a l>rls. a conne: lined wiih fur, and a 
$su:aw ia: Ixn^fu w::h some green nia:erial. Besides this 
;b^rx* ^'jt;? a v^Lvvs n:ask. a vtil. creen spectacles, an 
ircit $hcvi jilxvits^vk. a pljii. ani a fnr-lined pelisse. 

lUr ,iviva::arxv. ^h'JLs apparelled, most have been 
i^vr^*«ftc\^ artsj v&::urvi5vi;ie. A wa:er-colonr drawing made 
a) ;^s* ',:*ju^ uv.vit^r Mjixit?n:ois::iIed*An^vil!e's direction, and 
r^fc\\\ixtv^\x iv. Misi^rLioiseUe Faillon's pamphlet, will show 
tK* cur o;:s e\ao::v how she looked. But it must be 
a^kUxt ih.^: 5h:* *adj\ wbv.>5e authority on the subject of 
ouii5 S.*r la.lj s'liiulvr^ i# universally accepted, contends 
tha?. ftv:v, xh5? practical, as distinct from the ssthetie, 
j\>i*,'.l of vw«f. :he exp«rienv>? of sixnr years has added few 
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This, however, is a digreesion, aad it is time to pass on 
to the actu&l climbiug. 

Attired and provided as has been described, Mademoiselle 
d'Aagoville, after sitting up till past midnight ivriting 
letters to her friends, was up and ready to start at six. 
The galleries of the hotel were crowded, and the soldiers 
turned out to salute. " Those," writes the heroine of the 
escui-siou, "who saw our little caravan file np the valley, 
have told me since that it ttiade a very good appearance. 
I did not walk — I flew ; and more than onee they called 
to me, 'Gently, gently!'" In this way the party got 
to Pierre-a-rEchelle, and descended on to the Glacier 
des Bossons, where Mademoiselle d'Angeville again dis- 
tinguished herself. When her guides offered to help her 
over a crevasse, inquiring anxiously whether " the lady could 
Xmss," she answered, proudly, "the lady can pass wherever 
two men have preceded her," and leapt across successfully. 
"She goes as well as we do, and is afraid of nothing," the 
guides concluded, and left her to her own devices. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon the travellers reached the 
Grands-Mulets, where, as neither hotel nor refuge hut as 
yet existed, they had to paaa the night in tents. Here an 
agreeable incident diversified the evening. Count Karol da 
Btoppen, a Pohsh nobleman, who was also encamping 
there, sent his card, witli his compliments, by one of his 
guides, to Mademoiselle d'Angeville, and requested permis- 
sion to call upon her in her tent. Mademoiselle d'Angeville 
consented with pleasure, and proposed that the two parties 
should join and organise a concert. This was done, and 
the guides sang their national songs until the sound of a 
distant avalanche frightened them into silence. Then they 
retired to rest, and Mademoiselle d'Angeville "prayed 
to God with fervour to preserve my companions from 
all accident, reserving until afterwards my personal 
BuppUcationa for succeas." 
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Th» Tifflir wsBiL The gozdes rooaed themselves one 
onr ms^ ^*ise in ^ aoene of reBorrectioii.*' The party 
jpnirfnitwi mii scartsd. An .iccoimt of their experiences, 
>:uitfiaLXMd in ^ lecter niiir^Eed by Miidenioiselle d' Angeville 
:o ^ftuhwrn ^jLUoertL 'vas pobiished in the First Balletin of 
:» S^iaxun ie '/Am jf die Fr«idi Alpine Club. It is 
^ ::!tf?^ traic;* jar Miidemoisbile Mkrv PaiHon's admirable 
:aMi20Krwa 7rtjTiuei^ die jppornmity of quitting from it. 
!!!ki^ ir^ .a*iy oiuimcainear. is will be seen. snfBsred very 
'aift(U,v irt>txL ^Kuonnun-^ackness. buc &aghtr against it with 



"^ tl nks^ *xv'(. * :«ii«« Tritetf^ *' :mdl Te reached die boi of 
:W '.c^ .>£ ir^ .rnuiue-vToR; diac I oad :ao stmg^ against 
:«t.» j<K££U^f«^ .'C ^uakl '"lolence — ^xkmaMtimj palpitations of 

kn \^*trt '%u«c I vaubea. ixxd i 'tziiarrie iroicnnen when- 
^nw^ ^. v.vtH«w. ^.t vtika- *^ir die aurs of drowsfness that 
.V4tt««^ V u^ >vcK'<^ ;^^-cH!ui:Cx ^ur xa jr^rwhelming sense of 
>«!^^H^tv«^ » v.-^'.t .*v^rui .:: ity ?^"^^ ind pa^^ised diroogh all 
•ti^v :-,tt\*«!^ "V ,:c5.*i-':5' -"t v:Ll riiuc I iiad :o znake to get 

Hi /v it > Vv*v,- w^ uore :i2ui: I .lin :eil vcu. I was 
.s.vj^'frxi v> %:.'a; ti» *«y mH -xnvtr u? 'ur i* it wi.^uld ;zo, and 

>%iv<a c^c<i^ .^ :t^^ uutiut^ .uid ^uajied rae :o iUigger on 
vu Vx ^.u ><s<:!ii .c X'ix '.•dk'^5?- dieu 31^-* lieart jeac :u:ain as 
»v%*^o c »i. viu; >u:>5 i;;' ^litj^c, Miii Tien die 5Ui£:oadon 
.f%*av *. ti-.*i»* *tv>5i<ril ,*« :ae ^njuiid. jrerjome by the 
viu^s^^ i*;^ .avw5<i*A:5i5i. ,*c %-!i\:a ' 'ui'-ii spoken X' jou. 

'. '*.^x li .iu> x^:^;t» .*£ ^vuy it»r i^ur liours withoat 
.i>*ui.ii^. v^ .'viv u^ififciiu .^t ^t^ui;; ij.* uiy ;iu:erpri:?e. That 
A ii vU^'» * ••vi K*»* .it<i i^ iU- "dtjik 'Viiji r.vied in mv- mind. 
>n\ .Uvv ik Mtiwi^ ^*.*w I *itui oiiiv :o rurn back ind-jo 
ao^wt ;»^«%»ii .c .^ ^v*u^»uv.^*»\ cunw. A: one moment I 
'^AK^v^h* ,nuw -.11^^ sAiMui Ivviv WA:> 5?.uii;l: :o be die victim cf 
vhv avc^vuc ^uisiKw^ .'( ui^ ai^her :i^'it\ Then 1 said to my 
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guides ; 'If I die before getting to the top, drag my body 
up and leave it there ; my family will reward you for thus 
executing my last wishes." Thanis to God, I was able to 
drag myself along to the end without their help, and at the 
instant when my foot stood upon the summit, I recovered, 
as it were, by a miracle. A vivifying air circulated in my 
lungs ; the drowsiness di8api)eared ; the vigour returned to 
my limbs ; and it was in the full possession of my moral 
and physical faculties that I admired the magnificeiit and 
imposing spectacle which presented itself to my gaze." 



It was about half-past one in the afternoon when 
Mademoiselle d'Angeville thus achieved her great ambition. 
Her next proceeding was to drink (in milk) the health of 
the Comte de Paris ; though she tells her correspondent 
that she does not want this fact to get into the papers, 
there can be no harm in referring to it now. Then, 
"seated on the mountain-top. with my face turned towards 
France, I wrote upon this throne of snow five letters, to 
show the people to whom they were addressed that I had 
not forgotten them." And then yet another interesting 
ceremony was performed. 

The guides, proud of having escorted the first lady 
mountaineer to the top of the highest mountain in the 
Alps, solicited the further distinction of being allowed to 
kiss her. The request was unusual, but the circumstances 
were exceptional, and Mademoiselle d'Angeville raised no 
objection. "The kisses," she afterwards told Jean Andre 
de Luc the younger, "were ao hearty that they may well 
hare been heard in the Valley of Chamonuc." 

That was the last important incident iu the day's vicissi- 
tudes, llie descent began at ten minutes after two. A 
second night was spent at the Grands-Mulets. A mule, 
sent by Lady CuUum, was waiting for Mademoiselle 
d'Angeville at the top of the forest zone, but she would not 
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-BirunsE: immt smxuc ssr ^ik ^k wm& tired ; 
TTOirT n inf ToliiusE ^9cii£ & izdmcphAJit progress. 
Ss: TT^nff- ^nffi himnf Toa: mc ^it pBrpk c3>eered, the 
:&T3m2: anott mr ^ ntwr jm cnincrfiniiuian&, mz&d the 
rboDLanr: sarEesmnufcoc n: ^if ^mgnia* dcf I^^tU sent 

tarn ? 



A fsUBeSZTL HI «?9S]i: Jifif mkiii sncr &z: izniressioii as 
Toir^ "1^ i^ffiat :iiEC TdniftffiiftL ± -wzxmxz h&s had the 
xmsofts Tr rinm IJifiTr Tiiamr : tbu lifnmikS is a French 
silt ^ ^Bi£ n in 'aif fikoer nf izt^ Itf^mtr- of the 
rixkt jminff^ ^fou BaPirmpBTTiftc iiii^ vc^img ladv never 
us n: niifcsxnr it iht rjtxrruK ^hl fCrenniL -viih which 
^aii ^azmii'uxmK. %L isxt nKUikdief :f Tr.if p££:Q:»T:5 &i>d diffi- 
:ait vicnti^- Tn ii» mimmc: if bar Tfzcrz, lie enihiisiasm 
^vn^ .ma*jc!=ii^uiti. !!^ nhTmnr 'wa^ rr&c: xbe people vent 
mr V utA^ us: i*I ir^iohl ir iitt tii^ 'har-.kx : and the 
utnt; ;t: r =-Jij?j^'dltt mnsC iiansmnri^ rif inssibei beside 

>i;i-.i > ii\s >auT^ ViiL ks ikT as pnssTijc^ in her own 
v.tr*>^ ,1 A. H*>jinu'i:Htti« £ ^ t: ?;^Zjf 5 reziArii-lGr excursion. 
^''ur Kiiu:;'">wioi > litf rr?i5£!: ▼'btiL v£ r«*:'.:Cjt*:i ihai she 
t5«> i^-vau:- n Jtec 3^771- -irii T>iifc^ ^bt- sir ZDienook it, 
ia\i uuc j\: .^^^;C iai^ "naLrtrsc *: f:C:v in ber footsteps 
xmii ::i^ issoju •: ^'Oi^a ^s^krs afservaris :t Ifrsw Hamilton. 
N^v ^*K^ zixi jssojii.: ax isOiasifc :z!a5tiii in an oiherwise 
Ai*icu: M;^?^- .-jani^sc l^a^iZL*:c^«iiljf £ AzuKxilLf c-ontiniied for 
uiw^^ ^*?^*^> V 1t>£ b*c :iifj: r^"c>aiti:^ in climbing 
^av^li^^w^n^* !!>< woal rxru'Sec :c a^occis ssanding to her 
o^^: > ;»^cr.;j<o^^ ;.rk*C":ai:r^ a w^^c-r ascent of the 
>iijL'?.w ik5 Vk: vci •T. I>fci. anji an asocn* of ihc Olienhorn 
„^ :sSn V\.V ^>?c;;.::: ^f ib^ vXirn.b:m is «mi:t 10.^50 feet, 
>^< ^u^ol9•x^c > ,vc2:r:"5c:4 is: •'A s5«eaiT bead and sure foot 
K> ' V 4^ }lai«aao^»ue d^JLa^nUe climbed it at 
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the age of sisty-nine. Obedient to the shifting of the 
faBhions, she had by this time given up knickerbockers 
and was climbing in a crinoline. It is rather pathetic 
than surprising to read that this inappropriate garment got 
torn to pieces on the way down. 

An account of the scramble is quoted by Mademoiselle 
Paillon from a letter in which Mademoiselle d'Angeville 
described it to her friend, Madame Angerd. We learn 
from the letter that she slept in a chalet, and climbed for 
ten consecutive hours without a reet. Then the writer 
concludes : — 

"Seeing that night would overtake us before we could 
get back to the chdlet where we wtre to sleep, I had a 
foolish fancy for sleeping on the peak itself, bo as to see 
the moon rise and the sun rise; but my guide vetoed this 
proposal so energetically that I had to give it up and follow 
him through the labyrinth of ravines and rocks, where the 
darkness surprised us, and I said in my turn: 'I want to 
stay here until I know where t am and where I am going.' 
We were close to a precipice at the moment when I was 
thus opportunely obstinate. 

"To sum up: I am thoroughly well, and am suffering 
no unpleasant consequences from my mad freak (for my 
damaged feet were quickly healed). On the contrary, I 
have one recollection the more to add to those whii:h I 
have stored up from the sigbt of the beautiful works of 
God. The Oidenhorn is my twenty-first Alpine ascent, 
and will probably he one of the last; for it is wise at my age 
to drop the alpenstock before the alpenstock drops me." 

Even then, however, Mademoiselle d'Angeville had not 
concluded the term of her activities. A year later, when 
she was seventy, she was met in the train, between 
Lausanne and Montreux, by M. Charles Monastier, of the 
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Swiss Alpine Olnb. She had seen the tops of ihe moun- 
tains often enough, she said, and now she wanted to see 
the insides of them. So she was on her way to the Grotte 
des Fees at Saint Maurice. And she continued to live, 
with gradually dwindling energies, until the year which the 
French have such good reason to call terrible. Bom during 
the Terror, she nearly survived to see the Commune, 
dying, of apoplexy, at Lausanne, in the seventy-seventh 
year of her age, a few days before Paris surrendered to 
the Prussians. 



I 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Early Accidonta— The Death of Escheu on the Biiet— TLe Deatli 
of Eschcr oc the Col de Solme. 

An account of the early mouutaineers would be incomplete 
without some reference to the early accidents. Fortunately, 
however, these were few iu number, so that the subject can 
be dealt with briefly. One need not pause over the minor 
catastrophe as the result of which the Historian of the Alps 
rescued Prince de Galitzin from a roaring torrent ; the 
Historian himself does not treat the occiu-rence at any 
length, or lay any particular atress on his own heroism. 
Nor is it necessary to narrate the calamity that overtook 
the careless tourists who fired off their pistols in the ice 
cavern of Arveyron, with the result that blocks of ice came 
tumbling down upon them. But there were two accidents 
in the early annals of mountaineering about which it will 
be interesting to say something. 

First, then, of the death of Eschen on the Glacier of the 
Bnet. 

Eschen was a Dane, born at Eutinen, in Ltibeck. Only 
twenty-three years of age, he was already favourably known 
as a scholar who had published a German translation of 
The Odea of Horace. On August 7th, 1800, he set out to 
make the ascent of the Buet with a M. Sinipschen (or 
Zimpssen) and a guide whose name we do not know. 
"What happened when they got upon the glacier has been 
described both by Bourrit in one of his books, and hy 
Professor Pictet in a communication to the Dibliolhique 
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UniverseUe. Bourrit's version is perhaps the more graphic 
of the two. 

" As they climbed over the snows," we read, ** M. 
Zimpssen did not quit the guide, but M. Eschen went on 
two hundred yards ahead, and suddenly disappeared from 
view. Imagine their fright at this sudden disappearance ! 
It was perfectly possible that he was only buried a little 
way beneath the snow; but the glacier is vast, and 
there was nothing to show them where to arrest their 
steps upon these deceitful snows. Frightened in their 
turn, therefore, not daring to take a single step forward 
without seeing themselves in the same danger, finding 
themselves alone in this vast solitude, with no one to 
help them if they should come to grief, they fly from the 
accursed place, and hasten to make their way down to 
Servoz." 

Solidarity, it is clear from this, was not one of the virtues 
of the early mountaineers. We learn, however, from 
Pictet, that a search party subsequently recovered the 
climber's body ; he had fallen to the depth of a hundred 
feet into a crevasse. Some unfinished letters were found 
in his pocket-book, and were afterwards printed ; and one 
can still feel a pathetic interest in reading them. The first 
is to his father : — 

** You see, my dear father, from the date of my letter, 
that I have undertaken a journey. I left Eamlingen on 
Tuesday, and Berne on Wednesday, and it will be a fort- 
niglit or three weeks before I shall be home again and 
embrace my dearly-loved pupils, Eudy and Sophie. There 
is no need to tell you that I am travelling on foot, and you 
will also guess that I am travelling with a friend ; for the 
heart and the mind can only enjoy the beauties of Nature 
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when conscious of the sympathy of some living being. 

Everything that is beautiful and sublime requires to be 
i associated with the delights of love and friendship in order 
i to penetrate the inmost recesses of the human soul." 

This is the other fragment : — 

"Dearest, how grand is Nature in these places, and how 
ceaselessly Nature draws us to the contemplation of the 
Being who is greater still ! But I am tired of admiring. 
There is only one being that never wearies the heart — only 
one Divinity that is made for every hour of life — that is 
the better loved the oftener it ia seen — and I am to see 
you again very shortly," 

The disaster caused almost as <rreat a sensation in 
Bwitzerland as did the more famous Matterhorn catastrophe 
of later times. An obelisk was set up in memory of the 
victim, and the inscriptions on its three faces merit 
qnotation. On the first it vras written : — 

"To THE Memobv 
Of PBEDEBIC AUGUSTUS ESCHEN. 
Natdiiaust, Man of IjEttebb, Pokt. 
Born in 1777, at Euthtkn, 
In IjOvkk Sajcony; 
ESOPI.F8D in A CazvASBE 
Of the BtiET GuciEB, 
The 19 Thermidor, Yeah Vni. ; 
Hecovered from TIII9 Abyss by Jh. M. De\illab, 
J. Claude akd Bernaed, ma two sons, and Jh, Otll; 

filTKIED IN THIS FLAOK BY THE CARES 

Of a. M. ii'Eyhar, Pbefbct; 
Monument erected 
The 21 FRUcrmou, Year IX., 
Under the magistracy of 
Bonafabte, Oaubaceres, Le Brvk, 
Consuls or tecb French Bkpobuc." 
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On the second: — 

"The FRBifCH Oovibnmbnt 
Hoxouaa the Soiehces 
And thk Abts, 

Pkotects Mek of Science axd Aetibts, 
And welcomes with Hospitality 
The Stoanoebs 
Of Au, Nations 
Who visit the Son. of the KEPtmuc." 

And on the third :^ 

" Tra\-ellers, 
a guide, pbudest and k0bu9t, 

Is KECES3AHY TO YOU: 
Do KOT LEAVE BIX, 

Obey 

The CorKSELS of Expebienoe. 
It is with shnqled sentiments 
Of fear and op eespeot 
That you anouLn visit the spots 
Which Natvre has masked 
With the seal of BBe majesty 
And HER poWEB." 

We turn to the second accident — the death of M. Escher 
on the Col de Enlme, which was also an event that caused 
no inconsiderable noise. The victim was a joung man of 
great promise and considerable position, alike in the 
political and in the scientific world. The story of his fatal 
misadventure is best told in Leschevin's Voya(ie a Geneie 
et a Chamoumj :— 

"M. Eaher, Secretary of the Grand Council of Zurich — 
a man who seemed destined to arrive at the highest 
position in his country, — was engaged in the study of 
various branches of natural history. He had travelled 
through the Alps of Switzerland, and was visiting the Alps 
of Savoy in order to increase hia scientific knowledge. 
Arriving at the Col de Balme, he climbed a mountain 
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situated towards th6 north. In spite oE the repreBentations of 
his guides and bis friends, he obstinately insisted upon going 
over to touch an iron cross erected at the further end of an 
isolated rock, and only attainable by way of a narrow ridge of 
bare ice with horrible precipices on either sida of it. It is 
alleged that be bad a sufficiently clear bead to get to the cross, 
and sufficient good luck to get back from it. Emboldened 
by the success of bis rash feat, he took pencil and paper, 
scrawled a few wholesome bints to travellers, put the paper 
in a bottle, and, in spite of the renewed entreaties of his 
friends, set out to tie the bottle to the cross. This was 
done ; but as be was turning round to come back, a glimpse 
of the precipices made him lose his head. He made a 
false step, and fell — a battered and mutilated corpse — to 
the bottom of the abyss. There was all the difficulty in the 
world in recovering his body, which was ean-ied down to 
Bes, where it was buried with pomp. M. Bourrit, who 
was at Bex at the time, wrote the following verse on his 
tomb: — 

' AimS lie »et ami*, liiyne /fun meilleitr >orl, 
EKhfT aurait ta»» doute hnuori m patrie; 
Aa d(4ir <U i^Tutruire it tnnmtra m vie, 
Et cr lUtir ea\isn «a laort,'" 

It is not, perhaps, quite clear how the traveller conld 
have hoped to instruct himself by tying a glass bottle to an 
iron cross ; but the point need not be pressed against the 
poet. The real moral of the event was drawn by the 
judicious Pictet in the Bibliutheque Unieersdle. " How 
little merit and glory there is," wrote that philosopher, " in 
risking one's life in feats of prowess in which the most 
ordinary rope-dancer will always excel the traveller who 
thinks to give evidence of his clearness of head, or of his 
agility in these hazardous tours deforce." 
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APPENDIX A. 

Chroxicon Novaliciense.— Cfl/?. r. — De tnonie Romuleo a qtio 
lioc nomen accepit. 

Ad dcxteram namque hujus monasterii partem habetur mons 
Komuleus, cxcclBior cunctis niontibns sibi adhsrentibus. In hoc 
ergo monte fertur quondam habitassc sestivis temporibus Romulus 
quidam rex elefantiosiRsinms, a quo et nomen accepit, propter 
refrigcrium, ct amoenitatem loci vel lacus. Hie ergo mons ad 
dexteram, ut diximus, circumcingit prasdictum Caenobium, ad 
cujus radicem e^t iter quo vehitar Burgundiam. In eo qaippe 
monte asserit popularis vulgus haberi nonnnlla ferarum genera, 
sicut in Cinisio Monte, ursi, i bices, caprese, et aliarum ad venationem 
apta. De quo oritur rivulus descendens per nimiam petrarum 
ipeaniui profunditatem, in quo dicitar fons salitus oriri, mixtimque 
cum eo currere. Ibices, autem, et caprea;, et oves domestical 
saspens solent ud eum concurrere, scilicet per crepidinem ipsios 
alvei, cum in planitiem dimergitur, ob amorem salis, abi pler- 
umque capiuntur. Dicunt autem quod in isto monte Romaieo 
enormem (|Uondam congregusset pecuniam pnedictus Komuluo, 
cum in euin maneret, quo nuUus qui sponte velit pergere, ali- 
quando aHcendere valot. Hie autem scnex, qui mihi tanta de 
c<Kleni loco retulit, inninuavit mihi quod quodam tempore ipse 
fbservassc't magnam coeli serenitatem,inqnasnnmi0 8urgensmane, 
cum comite quodam nomine Clemente, ad eundem qnautocius 
festinat scandere montem. Qui cum jam pi*ope essent, coepit 

B.M. b 
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a ejiu aubium dcnsitate cooperiri, ac tfluebreBoere ; deinde 
panlaCim cresoens, pervenit usque ad ipsoB. Ipai vero inter tene- 
bniB nubium poaiti, manibu&qiie Re palpantes, vix per eandem 
obBcuritatem evadere potnerunt. ViBUm itaque, ut diccbant, erat 
illis ut desuper lupidea mittereiitur, nam et aliia nonntiUiB latia 
contigisse ferunt. In snmmitate vero sua es nna parte nil aMud 
invenitur pneter saltuDcam. Ex altera namque parte lacum mine 
maguitudiuie cum prato fertur esse. Idem autein senex solitus 
erat narrare de qnodam cupidiBsimo mai'chione, nomine Anluiuu, 
qui cum asepioB talia a ruBtiois aadiret, videlicet de tbesauro in 
eo congre^ato, accensoque animo protinus niaudaug clericis, at 
celeriter secum propere illuc ascendere debeaut ; qui acccptam 
crucem. et aquam benedictam, atque vesilla regia letaniasque 
canentea, ire pcrrexerunt : qui antequam pervenircnt ad apicem 
montis, teque ob primi cum iguominia suut reversi. Ergo quia 
occasio narranUi Be iutultt, dum circumquMjue narratio se cztendit, 
amodo ad cnnarrandnm opus aptum vertamus atilom. 
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APPENDIX B. 
FitoK TUB Voyages uu Hkignbctk db Villamost. 

Arrivdiit k la Novallaisc. premier passage du Piedmont, fuH 

arresW pour faire la quaraiitwiiie, (jiie j'avois anparavantrbeniiconp 

■ppr^licade, et chcirliani les inoyens d'en sortir, fus cooseillc par 

lo comraifisairt! du lu simtv d'uQi-oyui- ii Thtiriu vera sun Altusse (Ic 

due dc Savoie), poar obtenir Hccdco dc passer, ce que je feis de 

telle sorlc que j'eus permissiun. Mais, pcndnnt que le uieBaager 

fut a eiecoter sa cliarge, plusieurs Hee habitante me conseillercnt 

d'aller a \oatre-Dame de Roche-Melon, qai est nno petite chapclle 

baatie snr le bant d'unc monta$!;iie, portant 1c mesme nom. Et 

combien qii'oD me diet qii'il cetoit difficile k munter, oeiintmoiaii, 

pour contenter mon esprit do chose qui m'esloit si rare et nouvelle, 

mVUeniinai vera ledict lit;a, menant deui maroiis jMinr me cvu- 

duire et soulsger, uu8i|neU je feis porter des vivna pour deux jours, 

d'autant qu'ils me disoycnt qii'il nc s'y tronvait autrts cboBcs que 

des fromages fniis v, man^r, et que la mont«i(;ae duruit bion pri-s 

de qualres lieaeij du hauteur, laquelle ayant commenci^ a monter 

jusques a nne bene de bant, tronvasancs quclqiies maisonnettes et 

dee pniries oti le bi-tail paissoit, dc ta cimtiiiuaDH nostre chcmin, 

vieraes une fontaine qui Eortoit d'un rochcr.J'can de latpiclle catoit 

^^H vxueUculi' k boire ; puis, Kin&ai pHrvemis a graud traviiil jusqu'u 

^^H denx gntndes lieucs de baut, me trouvay tam Iass«:- ut fattgnc, qau, 

^^H uVn ponvant plus, fus cuntraint de demeurcr on une luaisunuutt^' 

^^M oil Ton faisait des fromages ; eu luqiielle m'eetant iin peu rafraicby, 

^^H beu et mang)' do ccque j'avais faict porter, I<- sommeil glissant pen 

^^B k !«» eu inoD cerreau, me coutraignant et mes oompagnons rep<isi*r 

^^H flnr In belle dure, en attendaut que I'aube nous rameuait le jour 

^^^1 puur pourauyvre le reste do uuatre voyage. Les pauiri' Kensde 
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ladiutfi maiaou auas reoeureat hoaneBtemeat, nous oi!frans et pri 
seotana a manger de ce qa'ils avoyeat. ct n'ayant la commodiU 
d'avoir de la chandelle taillerent par esclats dn bois de eapin 
leqiiel, cstant jIlumiDi^, rendait uue clart^ seiablable » oelle d'n 
flambeau. 

Et incontiueut au point dii jour Huivismes la roide moatee ( 
ladicte montagne, que trouvasme beauooup plus difficile q'au comJ 
mencemeut, de sorte que je vouloia relourner en am'^re Bane 1 
gargon de la maiBoimette oi'i que j'avois cottch6 que j'avois c 
avec inoy poor mc raonstrcr les chose.s dewiuelles il m'avoit tenm 
propoa le aoir prectVlent, qui m'en empeBoha. me disant qn' il n 
qnurt de licue plua haut me monHti'eroil les lieux oti il preuoit Iq 
perdris, et que par udventiirc uu trouverions de prises, oe qn] 
adrint commc il avoit pnidit. car il s'eu trouva cinq, deux dea 
quelles estoyent Urates blanches et les autres blanches et noires d 
mais a manger its ue sent pas si delicates oommes les rouges e 
griscs. II se trouve aiissi dans cebtc montaigtic des faisaus, et gtaoi 
nombre de chamois, dont le jour prSc&lent le gar9on en avoit ti 
deui a coup d'arquebnze, la peau desquek il oflVoit ft trts I 
march*^. 

Toutes COS choaea m'incit^rent ii monter plus avant, juaqu' i\ o 
qu' a;aut pass^ trois Jieues de liunteur, it fullut Bttscher a 
ct pieds des gratt'es de fcr pour grimper ii niont et aussi dc penrl 
de glisser au has dea prdcipices, qui nous iiiGna(,<oyent d'uiic horribl 
mort. 

Ce fut alors que le support des marons mo servit beaucoup, i 
lequcl je n'eiiSBe voulu si t^m^rairement me bazarder, et m'ap-" 
prochant pcu k pen du haut de la montaigne, mcsmement de la 
mojeune region de I'air, incontinent uu froid insupportable mc 
Tint saisir, dc telle sorte que, changeant de eouleur, et estant d« 
tout recreu et a&ibly, fus constraint me laisser tomber pour j 
prendre nn pou de repos, ce que royans lea maroDs, accoutumez k 1 
ce genre de travail, me feirent boii-c un peu do vin. pour nic donoer J 
courage decontinuer nostre chemin. Finaienient, estantsonstenas I 
des dits marons, arrivasmes il un quart, de lieue prts de la pointefl 
de la montaigne, on je croy n'avoir jamais enduni froid plua violcDfe ■ 
ny passe si p^iilleux passiigc ; car il faut alora monter cuuime p 
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unc cschcllcy grimpant k mont avec les grafTeg de fer, que Ton a 
attaches aux mains ot picds, et fairc estat de veoir soabs soy des 
abisiues si protbiids et eff'royables (|iril nc convient d'attendre 
fons la mort a cenx qui tant m'\t pen cHcoaleut ou ne se tienneiit 
fermemcnt a Icur grafic de fer. Certainement la chose est beau- 
coup plus espouvantable et porilleuse ((ue je ne pouvois reciter, ce 
que je dy aux curienx^ ooiuine j'estoy, qui voudront parvenir a la 
cime de ceste montagnc au mois d'aonst seulement, parceq^uds nutrcs 
mois ou n'y \ye\it aller nncunement. 

Estant doncques parvenu juscjues au sommet, j'entray en la 
chappelle pour foire ma pricre et incontinent aprds je sortis jetant 
ma veue sur iin grand lac glace, (|ui est vei*8 le pays de Grisons ; 
puis, tournunt la teste d*un autre cote, jc regardis les coupeaux des 
montaignes, lant de lu 8avoyc que du Dauphine, converts encore 
de leurs chapi)eau\ ))lancs, couibien que fuHsions au mois d aoust. 

Et ja9()it que toutes ces montaigncs fussent trcs hautes, ncant 
moins on compamison de la inontaigne ou j^cstois, clles resseni- 
bloyent jKitites. Puis venant a jetter les yeux sur les terres du 
pays de Piedmont et de Lombardie, subitemcut j'oubliay tons les 
travaux passez et me seuty comble en Tame d'une joye incredible. 
£t en ceste joye, desirant de les coutempler de plus pre^, tlescendy 
de la montaigne, pour en cstrc j)lus-t08t; jouyssani. 



Ohbohica Fra Salimbeve Paruexsik orddtib mikoruh. 1 

Iste Petnis ret Aragoaiae fait homo raagnifioi cordis, eb fort 
armatus, ct doctiia ad bellutn ; mim homo fait inagQEe audacias, et"" 
multa presumpsit, ut patet in negotio rcgni Sicilice, (juod contn 
regein CHrolum et Pupam Mftrtiaiim ttaans fiiit iuvadere, pHtet 
etiatn lioc ipsum in alio escniplo, isto videlicet quod BtibjicimDS. 
Id confinihiiB Provincise et HiBpanise mous attisstmaa eminet, 
f|ni ah illis q'li partes illiw inhabitant raons Cnnigoans appellator, 
i|neai nos montem Caliginosnm pussumus appellare. Hie mons 
navigautihus per mare, cnm veniunt, primna appai-et : cum vera 
rcceduQt ultima terra est, post quam aliijuam \'idere dol' poasniit. 
lit isto monte iiitnqutim habitavit homo, nuc filius bomiuia super 
eiini ausus fuit asccndere, propter ejus nimiam altitudinem, et 
propter difRcoHntem itineria et laboria i circa radices vero montis 
istiua Imbitatores exiBtnnt. Cum antem PetriLi Aragonnm super 
JBtnm montem cogitasset ascenderc; volens eicsperiri atqne 
oognoscerc quid in montia caoomine haberetnr, vocalis dnobns 
miltibuB amiciB necessariis, quas intime diligebat, cxpueuit illia 
quid facere disponebat : qai gavisi sunt, et promiBerunt ci qnod 
nouBoluni tenereutaecretmn, yerum etiaiuqaod nunqttam aep&rar- 
entur ab eo, Assumptis ergo victualibuset congraentibus ormis, 
dimisaiseqnia ud montia radices, ubi habitatoresexistnnt, cjpperant 
pedestres paiilatim aacendcre ; et qunra jam multnm aapcrium 
aacendiesenl, ceepenint audire tonitrua horribilia et terribUia 
Table ; insuper cormscatinnes et fulgnra appareliant, grandinee et 
tempestatcs desccndebant, ex quibus omuibua pavefacti. cadentes 
in terram, velut exanimes I'acti sunt pi-je tiraore et eiepectatioDe, 
qu8e superveiierat illis. Petrus vero, qui rubnatior erat et fortaoi 
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et qui dcsidcriam cordis eni complere rolebat, confortabnt eos ne 
dcficcrent in afflictionibus et terroribos illis, dioeoB ijnoniain labor 
iste odhno a honorem coi'uin el ^loriain redundaret : CL dabnt eia 
comcdere, et com eia pariter comedebat ; et post rocreatioiiein ct 
fatigationem itiaeriB et laboria, iteram bortnbatur eos ut aecuiii 
viileDter aseenderent ; et sic multis vicibns factum est atque 
dictum. Tandem itli duo socii Petri regis csepenint dejiccre, 
itit <\not\, pro nimia IiSBitndine itiueriR et tonitruorum timore, vix 
poterant resptraro. Tunc Petrus ropavit eoB iit exapectarent enm 
nsque ad vesperam diei eoqnentis ; et si tunc non rediret ad eos, 
de monte descendereiit, et irent qno vellent, Asceudit igitnr 
PetrQB cnm magno labore aoluB : et cum in cacumine raontis fiiit, 
lacum iiiveuit ibidem, iu quem cam lapidcm prnjeciGset, egrcssns 
est ex eo draco horribilia et ma^use maguitudiuis, et ceepit per 
aera volitare, ex cujns flatu obtenebratua et obacuratns eat aer. 
Piiat hsBc Petrus de^dJii'lit wl aopios, et ijui-lquid viderat effecerat 
totum Bociia retolit, expositit, et narravit ; et desoendentibus tllin 
de monte, prsocepit eis ut quibua vellent hicc omnia divalgarent, 
Videturmilii quod opus Petri Aragonum possit connnmerari cum. 
operibuB Alexaudri qui in multia t«rribilibua negotiia et uperibua 
voluit exapeiiri ut laudem in posterum niereretur. 
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EpisMa 1. 

FTnnriacu* Petrarea Fraitctsr-O Diomj»u> A Btirgo saneH Septtlrkri, I 

-V./>.Z>. 
De stio in Monlftn Ventosiim aacmav, 

AJtissimiim regionis huias moat«m, quern non immerito 
Ventostim voeant, liodienio die, sola videmli iiisignem loci altitn- 
dinem capiditafce ductiia, aacendi. Multis hoc aniiis in ammo 
fiierat. Ab infantia enim his in locis, iit nosti, fato rea homintiin 
verBant«, versatiis sum. Monsaiitem hie, late undique cotiHperhis, 
fere semper in ocolia est. Cepit impetus baudem aliquando fooere 
quod quotidic faciebaru : prsecipue poatquam relegenti pridie rea 
romaoaH apod Livium, forte ille mihi locus occarrerat ubi 
Philippufi Macedouura rus, is qui cum populo romauo bellnm 
gesait, Hfflinum monteni TUessaliuiira couscondit, o cuius vertioe 
duo mavia videri Iladriatioiim ct Euxinnm, f«ma crediderat, 
verone an fatso, satis comperti nihil habco : quod et mens a nostrti 
orbe aemotus, et scriptorum dissenain dubiam rem fecit. Ne 
ctmctos evolvam, PomprmiuB Mela cosniographus sic esse, nihil 
hEesitatis, refcrt : Titus LiviUH falsam funam opinatur. Alibi, 
si tam pi-ompta montis illius cxpcricntia esset, quam huius fiiit, 
diu dubinm esse non siuerem. Cietwnuii, nt, illo on 
huao monti'm vcniam, cxciisabilc viatun est in luvenc privatOf 
i|Uod in regp seno non carpitur. Sed de socio cogitanti (i 
dictu), vix nmicorum qnisquam omni ex parte idoncna videbntur. 
Adeo, etiaiii inter caros, cxautissiraa ilia volunUtinm omninm 
moriimque concordia nira est. Hie segnior, ille vigilantior ; hio 
tardier, ille celerior ; hie moistior, ille Icetior; denique bio 
Btnltiur, prudentior ille quam vellom : huins silentiam, 
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^^B procacitas ; hnius pondas ac pingaedo, illius macies alqae imbe- 
^^H (lilitaa t«rrobat, huitiB frigida iDcniioeitaK, ilHua ardens octmpatin 
^^H dehortabalur. Qute, qiiBm<|uain gravia tolerantum domi : omnia 
^^H ouim RiiHGi-t charitaa, ct Dullum puadua rccusat amioitia venun 
^^H ha3c eadein fiunb in itiuerc ^raviora. Itaque duljcutus aaJmus, 
^^H hoiieBtccqno dclectutiouiH iippclciiK, circumHpiciens libralmt Bingnla 
^^H sine ulla ijnidcm omicitia: lEesionc. TacitUR qnidqnid proposito 
^^H itincri prsevJdebat moiestum fieri posse, daionabaf. Quid pntas ? 
^^H Tandem ad domcsticn vertor anxilia : f^ei'maaoque mco nnico 
^^H minori iiatu, quern probe nosti rem aperio. Nil poternt IsBtins 
^^P andii-e, ^FatulattiB, quod apud mu itmioi simul ac fratris teueat 
^^^ locum. Statnta die, digrcssi doiuu, Mulauonam renimos ad vca- 
peram ; l()ciie est in nidicibua moatiB vereus in boi-eam. Illic 
. uniim diem morati, liudic tandem cam singiilia ruuiiiliB luontem 

^^H nsccndiuiUHnimRiuc multu difficulbik'. Est cnirn pnuriipta et [wne 
^^H inacefwibilisguxoefe telliirismolcB. Sedliene a poeta dictum ott: hhor 
^^H omnia vinril improbux. Dies \ow^», blandtis aor, animornin vigor, 
^^ corpornra robur nc dexteritas, et si qtia sunt einsraodi, ountibua 
ad<.i-ant. Sola nobja oUstahat notura loci. Piistorem eiactie 
(etalis inter oouvexa montis iiiVL'simiis, ipii noB ab aeoeusu 

Iretruhere multis verbis euixua est, dicens, be ante annoH qiiin- 
quagJDta codcm Juvenilis ardoria iuipctti Hiipremum in verticem 
iiscendiase, niliilqiie inde rotulisse pneter pcBnitenttum et laborem, 
corpusquc et amictum Incerum aiucis ac vepribus ; nee unquam 
aut ante illttd tcmpns ant poetea anditnni apud cos, quemquam 
ausum eeee similia. Uiec illo vocifcrantc, nobis, ut eudI aiiimi 
iiivcuiim iDonitoribus iucreduli, cresccbatcx prohibilione cupiditas. 
Itatjue senex ubi animadvcrtit go iiequidquam niti, aliquautulum 
progrcssus, inter rupes arduum callom digito nobis ostendit, ronita 
moneus, multoquc iam digreasia a tcrgo ingeminana. Dimiwo 
penes ilium bI quid vcstiuni aiU rci cuiospiam impcdimento osset, 
soli dumtaxat iisoeuaui acciiigiiuur, alacreaque conscendimus. 
Sed (ut fere fit) tngcntem oonatuui veloi fatigatio Bnbscqaitar. 
Noll procal inde igitur quadam in mpe giibeistimua. [nd<.' 
itcrnm digressi provehimur Bed leutiua, et pneaertim ego moutanum 
iter greaau iam modcstiorc carp-bum, Et i'rater compcndiaria 
quidem via per ipaiiis iuga montis ad altiora tcndebat, ego mnlliur 
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ad ima rergebam ; reTOoanliqne, et iter rectiiu desigtunti, 

respon'lebiim Bperare me allerius latem faciliorem uditum, era 
tiorrere lau^iurGta viam, per quam planius inccderem. Uaao 
e?icuBatiouciu igiiavite praetendebam ; aliisqiieiam cxcelBatencuti- 
bna per valles errnbam, cum ntLilo mitior aliunde patcret acCGBSue, 
Bed et via crcBCeret, et inutilis labor iogravcGcerGt. Interea, oam 
jam ttedio confectuoi perple'ci pigenC eiroris, penitus alta pet«re 
disposui. Cumqne opperientem fratrem et longo rerectam accubitti. 
fesens et anxios alligissem, aliqaamdin ^qiiifl pasgibus incessiiQiia. 
ViK diim colleui ilium reliquenimiia, et ecce prioria aofrai-tua 
oblitttfl itei'uia ad iuferiora dejicior, atqne iterum pcragratia 
vallibUB, <Ium viarum facilem longltadiaem sector, in longam 
difficaltalotn iucido. Difrt.'rebBm nempe a^cetidendi moleetiam ; 
sod iii^enio hnmauo rerum nalura nou tollitnr, nee fieri pot«^t ot 
corporeum aJiqaid ad alta dceccudendo pervcniat. Quidmnlla? 
Non Bine fratris rifiu hoc indignanti mihi ter aiit amplios inter 
pancaa honut contigit. Sic niepc dehisua quadani in valte conacdi. 
lUic a corporeiB ad incorporea volucri ct^itniione traueilieiiB his 
aut tahbiis me tpBum compellabam verbis : quod totiens hodie in 
OGceusu RQOutiBhuiue expei'tus es, id scitott tibi accldere et multia 
accedt'utibiis ad beatum vitam : aed idciivo tam facile ab homiDibaa 
non perpeiidi, quod corporis motus in aperto sunt, auimorum vero 
iuviBibiles ct occulti. Equidem vita, quam beatam dicimus, celso 
loco gita est ; arcta (ut aiunt) ad iHara duoit via. Mniti qnoqne 
colles iuteremiiient. et de virtute in virtutem pneclaris ^dibug 
anibulandum eat. In aiimmo finis est omntnm, et vile terminoB, 
ad quem peregrinatio uoetra disponitur. Eo pen'enire volant 
onineH, sed (ut ait Naso). J 



VeUa {iirom etX ; 






oportet. 



Tu cer[«, niai nt in multia, in hoc quoque te fallis, non aolam 
vis, Bcd etiam cupis. Quid ergo te retinet ? Nimirum nil alind, 
nisi per teiTenas et infimaa voluptatva planior, et, nt prima front« 
videtur, expeditior via. Venim tamen, ubi mnltum erraverii, ant 
sub pondcre male dilati laborig, ad ipeiiis te beatie viie culmeu 
oport«t ascendere, ant in convallibue peccatornm tuomm segnein 
procnmbere : et si (qu'id ominari borreo) ibi te tenebric et uml 
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mortin invencrint, fflternam uoctcm in perpetnis craciatibus agerc. 
Hiec mihi cfgilatio illcrel3i^ile dictu est qnaiitmu ad ea c|iia! 
restabant et auiujum et curpus urexerit. A tquc utiaam vcl aic unimu 
peragam iter ilhd, cui dicbuE ut nuobibua Buspii'O, aii;iit, superatis 
taodein tlitBculUitibuH, liodiemum iter corporeia jjedibus peregi. 
At nescio an nnii longe raciliiis esse debent, qnod per ipeam 
animnm agilem ct imraorbilem, Bine nllo locali motii, in ictn 
trepidantiB oculi fieri potest, quain quod bucucbbu tcmporis, per 
moribiindi ct cadaci corporis obsequium, ac sub gravi membrornm 
faace gerendum est. Collis est omnium eiipremus, quern Bitvestren 
filiohim vocunt, cur ignoro ; am quod per antiphraaim, ut quiedam 
alia did suspicor. Videtur cnim Tcrc pater omnium vicinorum 
moutiiim. Illiua in vertice planitieB parva est. lllic demum 
fe«3i conquit;vimUB. Bt quoniam audieti quKnam asc-ondentis 
impctas acccuderiut cune, audi pator, et rcliqua; et nnam, precor, 
horaoi tuntn rclegendis iiniiiB diei mei actibus tribiic. Primnm 
nmnium Bpiritn quodani aeris fneoltto et apectagulo liberiorc 
permotus, Btupcnti Bimilis steti. Respicio ; nubes erant sub 
pedibus. Taiuque luihi minns incrcdibiles facti sunt Athos et 
OlympuB, dum quod de illis andieram et lejieram in minoris 
famie moute conspicio. Dirigo dcbiitc oculorum radios ad partes 
Italicas, quo magis inclinal nuimus. Alpes ipfie rigcut«s ac 
ni?08ie, per quae ferus ille quondam ho%tis romani iiominia 
transivit, aceto fai famie credinms) saxa perrumpens, iuxta 
mihi visiG nnnt, cum tamen magno distent int^rrallo. Suspiravi, 
fkteor, ad Italicum aerem animo potiue qaam oculis apparenteiii 
atque inextiniabilia mc ardor itivasit ct amicum ct patriaiii 
revidcmli, ita tameu ut interim in iitroqnc nondiim virilis affecttis 
mollitiein increparem, qoamviB cicusatio utrobique non defuret, 
magnomm teetium fulta prffisidio. Occupavit inde animuni nova 
cogitAtio, atqoe a locis tradnxit ad tempora. Dicebam cnim nd 
mo ipsnm: Hodie decimns annus completnr ex qDo, puerilibua 
Btodiis dimisfiis, Bouonia exu-SEis^i ; et o DeuB immortalisl 
iuimutabilis sapientia I qiiot et quanlis morum tuorum mntntiones 
lioc medium tempua vidit ! lufinita pnetereo. Nondum enim 
in portu aom, ut eecui-uB precteriUram meminerim procellnmni. 
TcmjinH forean veniel quando, eodeni quo gestti Bunl uriUne, 
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nniverBO percnrram, prffifiitrB illnd Angnstmi tni : Ritordori mlo 
iranaadas fmd%iai»s meas, tt carnaifs rorrupfionet anima mat, rum 
quod eas amem, ted ui amem tn, Dnig m^uf. Mihi quidem multum 
adhuu ambigui molestique negotii ouperegt. Quod amarc solebaiii, 
ium lion aiu" : meotior : aiuo ; s«1 vei'ecundicis, scd Iristiijit. 
Jam tandfiii veriim disi. Sic est enini : anio. Bed qnod iion amare 
amem, qnod odissc cnpiain. Amo tAmen. snA iitvitns, sed moestns 
et lugcDB, et ill me ipso vereicnli illiua famosiBsimi seiitentiam 
miser expcrior; 

Odero ui potero ; si rou, invitus .tmab". 

NiiDdiim mitii tcitiua auniis effluxit, ex tjuu voluutuG ilia per- 
versa et iieqnain, qme mc totitm 1ittl>cbal, et in aula cordia mei 
sola sine contmdictorc it^abal, cxpit uliam Imbcrc rcbellem. ct 
reliictanlem i<ilii : inter q<iim inmdiidum in cainpiB cugitationnm 
mearum du utriusquc bomiuLH iinperio Uiboriossima et anoepi 
etiam iinnc puffiia conseritnr. Sic per cxactnin deoeaniani ct^- 
tatione volvebar. Hiuc lam curaB uieiis in antcriora rnittcbam, et 
queei-cbam ex me ipso : si tibi forte comiugeret per alia duo Itiglm 
volatilcni Lane vitam pei'ducerc, tantumque pro rata tcmporlB ad 
virtntera accedere, quantum Ihk; bicnnio, per congressum nov» 
contra \'ctcrcm voluntatis, ab oljglitiHtione pristina recessisti nonne 
tunc poesoB, etsi non cortuB, et saltcm aperans, qnadragcsimo astatia 
anno mortem oppetere, et illud residuum vitie in senium abenntis 
axilla mcnte nogligere ? Hteu atqnc bia similes cogitationes in 
pecLorc muii recursabant, \mtcr. lie pruvectu mco gaudebam, 
imperfecluni menm flelum, et mntabilitaLem commuucm huma- 
norum actuuni miserebar ; et qacm in locum, qnam ob cansaiQ 
venissem quodammodo Tidel>ar ublttna, donee, omisais curts, 
quibua alter locus esset oportunior, reapicerem, et viderem qnte 
visuruB adeveueram. Instare enim tempna abeundi, quod 
inclinaret iani aol, et umbra montia excreaceret, admonitas, 
et velut expei-gefactuB, verto nie in tergnm ad occidentem reepi- 
fienB. Limes ille Halliorum et Uispanise, Pyrenaius vertex, ludc 
ccrnitur ; nullius quern sciam obicisintcrrentu, aed sola fragilitate 
mortalis visus. Lugdunensia auteni ))roviucite montes ad dex- 
teram, ad Irevam vcro Masulos fretum, et quod Aquas MortU!ta 
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Tei'berut, uliquot diemm spatio diBtanCia preedarissiiue videbantur. 
RhodaniiB ipse sub oculia uoatria erat. Quib dum mirarer aingola, 
et iianc tetrenum nliqnid Baperem, tianc cxempEo corporis animum 
ad altiora snbrchcrem, visum est milii Confeesionum AuguBtioi 
libram. charitatis tute munDs, inspicore. qaera et coDditoris in 
memoriain servo, habeoque semper in maDibns. Pngillare opiiR- 
culum perexiRni volmninia, sed infiaittc dulcedinis nperio, lecturus 
qnidquid oconrrcict. Quid eiiim nisi pium et devotum poaeet 
oocurreref' Forte auleni deuimns illius opcrls liber oblatus est. 
Frater, cxpcctous jjer us meuiu ah Augnstiuu uliquid audirc, 
intentis uuribna stabat. Dcum tcstiir, ipsumquc qui aderat, quod 
ubi primum deBxi nculus scriptnm erat. Et fimt hoiiiines admi- 
rari alia nionlinvi fl imji-nlfif Jliictus maris, ft lathshnoi lapsus 
fivminum, tt ocfatti amhiUim, rl nyroa si'derum, el relinqmint gf 
ipiOi. Obstnpiii, fnlcor, andiendiqne avidum &atreiii rogane ne 
mibi molestDs eusL't, iibruiii claiiful, initus inihiraet quod iinnt: 
eliaiu terrestriu mirurer, qui iuuiprideiii nb ipsis gentium philo- 
BophJB diacere dcbuiBScm, nihil pneter animnm esse miruble, cui 
maguo nihil est magnum. Tunc vero montem satis vidiaso ooq- 
tentus, in me ip^iim interiorea ochIob rellexi, et ex illn hora non 
Riit qui me loqnentcm andiret donee ad raai pcrrcnimn!!. Satis 
mihi n^olii \erbnm illud attnJei-at, nee npinari i>ot«rara id 
fortutlo GontigisBe; Bed quidquid tlii legornin inthl et non alt«n 
dictum rebar ; recolcus quod idum dc se ipso suspicaiiis ohm esset 
Augustinus, quando iu lectiune Codicis ApOBtolici, ut ipso rcfort, 
primnm sibi illod occurrit : Non in eomesmtionibus et eh-ielatibm, 
non incubilUms impudiciliiii ; non in ronlenlieiu H fmmlalione, seel 
indiiite Domimim Jfsum Chrisbim, et carnis provitUtitiam ne 
fic&riiii in cotwupiscfnliis reslris. Quod iam ante Antonio iicci- 
dcrat, quando, audito Evangelio ubi scriptum est ; »i vi* perfeebia 
ease, vade el vende mmiia tua quitctimqiie fiabes, ei da paiiperibtts, tt 
imiii, itequne me, el luibebi* lAeeatirum in calis, roluti propter se 
liaK: eBBCt scriptnnt i-i-citatu ^ut scriptor I'crnm ciua Atlnuiaains 
ait), se ad dominicum trnxit impcriimi. Ul sicut Autoiiiiis, 
his auditis, aEiud non qusMivit, et aicut Augustinas, bis lectjs, 
ulterins non proceasit : sic et mihi in panels verbis qute pno- 
misi, totius lectionis t«rmiutiB fnit, in silentio oogitanti, qnauta 
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mort&libnsconBilii cseet inopia ; qua nobitiSBuna stii parte ueglecta, 
diffaadantor in plorima, el in inaiiibua spectacnlis evaneecsut, 
quod iDtns inveniri poterat qaiercntcs extrineecUB, admirantiquc 
nobilltatem animi noetri, nisi Rponte degcnerans, ab origJDis snte 
primordiis abenisset, et qoee Bibi dederat in houorem DetiB, ipee in 
opprobrium convertisset. Qnatiens patas illo die rediens et in 
Urgnm versus, cflcnmen montis aspexi, et vix imius cnbiti altitndu 
visa est, pm altitudine contemplation is bumanGQ ; bI quia earn iion 
in Intnm terrena; fteditatie immergercl. Illud qnoqne per siugntus 
pasQB occnrrebat : Si Untara Gadoris bc laboris, iit cx)rpiiE oceiu 
paolulum proxiiuum fierct, suuire non piguit ijuie crux, qni career, 
qnis aculeus debcret tcrrere naininin appropinqaantem Deo, tnr- 
gidumqae cacumen insolcLlifeet mortnlinratacalcanteni ? Ethoc; 
Qaoto cniqne accidet, nl ab hac $«mita vel dunirnm Dieta reruin 
vel tnoliiuni cupidinc uon divertat 'f tiltuium felix I 8i qnie 
uaqaam esL Dc tUo scDsisse arbitror pcetaro : 



Felix qui potuit rt 
Alqua metus martin, o1 



n co^oscerr caiuas ; 
eiorabilo fatum 
Sabiecit pedibos, stivpitDniiiQe Acheronlis n' 



qaautu Studio elabomodiun asset, non ut altiorem tcrmm. Bed 
ut elatos teirenis impulsibus appetilus sub p^ibus baberemas! 
Utis inter nudoe pectoris motus sine sensu scrupoluai tramitis ad 
illnd hospitiotum riuticum, undo ante luuem moveram, profooda 
nocte remcavi ; et lima [-eniox grutum obBequium pneatatnl eunti- 
boB. Interim etgo dnm fUmnlos appniandse cteox stndiam 
exercet, solus ego in partem domus abditam perrexi, tueo tibi 
raptim et ex tempore scripturus, ue, si diatuliBsem, pro varietate 
locornm mutatis forean affectibua, scribcndi propoaitum defcrreret. 
Vide ita<iue, pater amantiBsime, quam uibil in me oculis tms 
occultom velim, qui tibi ncdum uiiiversam vitom menm, Bed 
oogitatna einguloa tam diligenter aperio. Pro quibna or-.i, quffiso, 
ut tamdiu vagi et inetablles, aliquando aubsistant, et iuntiliber 
per mnlta iactati. ad imnm bonum, vcrum, certum, stabile, ae 
convertant. Vale. 

VT. Kal. Maisn, Malauceno. 
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K questo vcdrA coine vid' io clii aiXvk aopra Moboso. giogo 
deir Alpi cbi diuidijiio 1« Francia dalla IttiUa, la qual montngaia n 
U sua basa clie parturiscw li 1 fiiiini cbe rigii per 4 aapetli coatrari 
tuttu I'Eiiropa, e uessuna raontog'tiia a 1q aue base in eumlti 
albizza ; qucata si leun in tanla altiira quasi pasEs tuUi 11 navoli 
; TOlte, vi cmlc neve, ma sol griidine d'isteUi quaudo li 
nvToli Bono nella maggiore altezsa, c questu grandiDe vi se 
ooacrna iu modo, che bc no fusse la retii del cadcrui c del montarni 
nvQoli, che non accade 2 volt« in vna eW, egli ni sarebbe 
Bltiasima quatita di gliiaccio inalzato dati gradi detla gradine, 
il quale di mezzo lugiio vi trouai groeaiMiino, c vidi Taria BOpra 
di me tenebroaa e '1 euie che porcutea la motagaia esserc piv 
Ituuinoao qaiui aasai cbe nelle basse pianurc, perche minor 
a d'aria s'interpone inrra la cima d'eseo moute e 'I sole. 
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APPENDIX F. 

DeSCHIPTION DE CE qui SE PA88A 8UK LA MOKTAONB EcunjiB^ 
FORT PKSDBNT I.E SEJOUR DE DOUPJULLIEN CAPITAINK DB 

Hoktelimar kt UK Sou, QUE M. LrcAs m'a dosn£ lk 

J2" OCTOBRE, 1699, LaYAST PUIS DANS LA CUAMBBK 1 
COMPTES DE CBTTE PROVINCE DE DAtrPHINB KT QUtftd 
TRADUIT EN FnANfOlK. 
Lfitlre de Dmtijgulian (1) n Jf. le Prisident de Oreiioble, 

Monaieur le President, je uie recottunaiide n voiis de bon c 
quand je iiaitis du Roy li me clifti^gea fiiire nssayei' si ou pourr _ 
mooter en In moutn^tic qn'on disuit inaccessible, donl par siibtib 
muycDB et eiigins j'ay feit trouver 1r ffi^oii d'y monter, la grntx 
rtieu, et y a trois jours que j'y auis et plus de dix avecquc inoy, 
tant ^ns degHse, qD'autren gons dc hien, avcc ud cschellenr dn 
Roy, et n'eii jiartirois jusque fl ce que j'aye voBtre respouse afiit 
que By voulez envoyei' qmjlques uiis pour nous y voir, quo faire le 
pniBsiez, vous advisaut que truuverez jieu d'liommes que, quuud 
il U0U8 verrout dessus et ijuila veiToiit tout le passage que j'ay 
fait fkire, qui y ose venir, cur c'est Ic plus horrible et i^ponvantable 
passage que je vis jamait;, ui homme de la compognie ; je le vous 
fais il B^avoir afin qu'cn extant bien ocerteue a voetre piaisir, le 
veuillea escrire au Roy par uiou laquis porteur de cette, ot je vous 
aaseure que vous luy ferez graud pli.'sir et a moy aueei, et voqb 
deves CBtre scur si je ptiis neu pour voiis, le foray uu plaieir de 
nostre Seigueiir, qui youb doiul cc que plus voua deeirez. I^rit 
le 28' jour de jiiin, sur Bguille-fort, dit Muiit iuaccessible tar le 
peuple du pap I'apelle Leguille, et pour cc quo iie lo s^urois 
oublicr, je lay fait nomnier au uom du P^re, du File et du Saint- 
Esprit, ct dc Saint Charlemagne, pour I'amoor du nom 
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&7 fait dire la mease dessus, et mettre troie grands croix aux 
cartons. Poiir tous deviser de la moatagce, elle a par deaans une 
lieiie de longeu', et im trait d'arbaleate de travera, et eat couvert* 
d'nn liciin prf par desaiis, et avons treurd nnc belle gnrenoe dc 
chatnoii qui jimiais n'en ponrronl partir, et dee petite avec enx de 
cette aniiee, duut sVn tiia uu mnugrd nous ii nostre cntrfe, car 
jnsqiies a cc que le Rny aye atitrenient ordonno je n'en venx point 
laiewr prendre ; il y a a inonter demy lieiie par encheile, et iine 
lieiie d'autre cUemin et est le plUH beau lieu que vistes jamais. 
Le tout vostre, Dompjulien. 
Le penullieme dejum li92 ftirent pr^nenUes ces hltres. 

En 1492 et le pennltiSme jnin Ic parlemcnt de Oauj^ini^ 
ftyant re^n les lettres dont on a piirl^ qy devant, delibera d'envoyer 
snr le mont I'lgtiille, qui est eii Dauphini'', noble Yve Levy. 
LuisBier du dit Parleiucnt ponr aavoSr hi le contenn dcsdites lettrea 
etoit veritable, que en revint le oinqui^me juillet de la m^me 
anu6e et rappurta au dit Parlement avoir este dans I'cndroit oil est 
Bitn&e ladite monlagne, et qu'aii bog d'icelle oil commenoe Ic 
rocher par nii Ton commence Jt mont«r, et bien que ce mfime htuBsier 
vit snr ledit mont Eguille Dompjulian capitaine de Montelimar 
dont on a parl6, et plnaieurs antres qui £U>ient avec lay, il ne 
voulut ci:p<indant paa a'exposer par le danger qu'il y avoit d'y 
perir et par rimpoBsibilitd d'y arriver dc peur quil ne parat tenter 
le Seignenr puisque Ti h Beule veiie de cette raontagne chacan 
catoit ^{H)uvant^ ; i! y vit n^ant-moias le mfime Dumpjulian, et 
les autrpH qni le pri^rent de a'approcher, a quoy I'huissier ne 
voulut pHS condeecendre : il vit ear ladite montagne trois croix 
que Ton avoit nouvellement fait faire, et il y avoit avec lay 
plnsleurH peraoanes, dont quelques una all^reut sur ladite 
montague, entrt autres noble Guigiio de la Tour chaatelaiu de 
Clelea : pour les autres ils farent tcllement epouvant«s quand iia 
\-irent iietle montagne, qu'ils ne vodlurent a'en approcher, il ne 
laiBsa pas d'y voir pluaieiirs pertonneH deseufi, qui luy certifierent 
ce qni suit :— 

Nous deSBOQs aignez oertiGons k monsieur rhuissier da Parie- 
^ne aujourd'liny le premier jour moy de juillet, avons 
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mout^ Bur k niontaigne qui se diaoi't estre inacceseible, et 
maintenant bu dit Eguille-fort, sur loqndle moutagoe reterous 
d'nvoir tronv^ M"* Dompjulian capitaine du Slonteliniar, avecqne 
BRS ecmteurs, Ic nombre de sept, ct avona ouy mcssc siu- laditc 
montaignc, et nnssi trois croix (\\.k ledit ciapitaiiie a I'ait faire, 

GU1G0E8 DE LA Touu, chasteluin de Cleles. — F. db Golaus. — 
8ILVE. 

Je Pierre Lintard, capitaioe du lien des Portes, certifHe estre 

alle siir ie mont Eguilla et avoir tronve deesna Dompjiilien 
capttaiue de Montelimar avec cinq ou aix de sea serviteura, parmy 
lesqnelB il y avait deux presti'es I'lin de I'drdre dea Freree 
mineure et Tautre preatre acculier, qui celebroit aar " "" 
moDtagne. Plusieura mont^reut avec nioy s^avoir ; 
George Juveuia, nolile Pierre Blosaet, noble Oaspard Sobc 
noble Gonnet-Bencot Re}^nond dn Collet chapellain, J. Jobe 
Pierre Bspeil dii lieu do Roisar, Clande Chevalier du lieu 
Port^s. 

Ainay h cerLifie Pierre Liotahd. 

En I'annee 1492 et Ic 20° join, au nom du commaiidement di 
Charle 8° roy de Daupliint?, sieur Ant'hoine de Ville, seigneur d« 
Dorapjullien de Beauprc et capitaine de Mont«Umar et 
chambelan et coaseiilier dn Hoy eet allu Bur la montagiie ap] 
Tulgaireinent Eguillc ou mont inaccessible situfi dans le territoirr 
de DaupUind avec plusieurs de see aerviteure, savoir : Sebastieu 
de Cara't, profeaseur de th6ologie et predicateur du Roy, nobl*: 
Reynaud Jubic esclieilcur du Uoy, If" Cathclin Serret, M'" 
Catin clerc de I'dglise collegiale de Sante-Croii de Montelimard. 
maiti-e Pierre Arnand ciiarpentior du dit Montelimard, Gnillaiime 
Kauvage laquais de Dompjidien. Jeiin fi<i\i\6 habitant de Die, ct 
jc Francois de Bobco aumonier dn dit geigncur qui dis la meem lu 
lendemain, a rhouuenr de Dico, de la Saiute Vierge, et de tout 
le coeur cilcstK ou bicn licureux, lesquels ans nomm^, ont uiangu 
bu et repose snr laditc uiontaigue, oil ctant anivez ledit seigneur 
DompjuHeu la tit d'abord baptiscr cu la nonmiant Egaille on 
niontagne inaccessible, par maitre Sebastien de Caret, pridicfltenr 
du Roy, dont il eat parti cy-devant, en diannt, Au nom <lu Pi 
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da Fila tt du SainlrEspril A»m eoit-il, ct a I'honneiir de Ssint,- 
Cb&rlcB le Grand ilont noBtrc Roy d'aujourd'hay porte lo Qom, eu 
chanUnt le 7'e Deum, le Sahe Regina et plusJeure autreB oraisons, 
Icdit seigneur dp Bnsco ct plnsicnrs aiitrcs otani ses rcpondanU. 
Cettc inontagiK' est iroiiveitc iVim Ix'aii pre du it) fauclictirs 
d'homme, ct davaiitagu ; il y a aussy une fort belle premie de 
cbamoia, qui u'en pouveiiC jamnia Bortir, pIuBienre moiaeam 
BBUvages dc trois sortcB dc couleurs, rouges, noirs, et griB, dca 
comeilleB qui ont lea pieds rouges, eC pluaieurs autres oiseanx que 
noufl ue eoQDoissoua pas ; uii y trouvo ime furt ^ruiide qaaotitv 
de fleuTB de diOi^rcDtes coulcurs, dont I'odeur agr&ble semble eatro 
dilTerente, et sur tout dcs lis ; !c pr^ a de circuit une lieiie par 
eschelle firsD^ise, un qnart de lODgeur, et de largeur uo trait de 
fltehc oa d'arbaleste ; il faut rnoDtcr demy Heue par ohemin liorrible 
ft voir, et enuore plus terrible pour descendre, que ponr mooter. 
Et enfin. le premier juillet de la m«mc aniice, noble Barruchini 
Silvon v'oisin dc laditc montagne ubvcu Claude sou fila, et messire 
FraDjotB son frere ciiny dc Saint-Martin, amcnOrcDt aur ladite 
montagne audit seigneur dea conins, blancs, noira et gris 
Hpprivoises!, qui commenccrent d'abord tons a paistre j en deux 
jours ledit aeigneur Dompjulien fit fiiirc sur laditc montagne uno 
maison, il fit encore planter sur lea trois hauteurs d'Eguille 
fort, a rhonneur dc la Saintc-Trinitt, troii croii que Ton voit de 
tous lea environs. 

Bt noua, Francois de Bosco aumouier de nion dit seigneur 
Dompjulien, et muitre Catiu, bcuiificier de IVglisc collcgiale de 
Saiute-Croix dc Montelimard diocese de Valence, certiltions avoir 
«te presRut pendant que ces choees conlenuea cy dessua se sent 
faites, lee avoir ^'u, ouy, avoir mangd, bu et repowi sur la dite 
montAguc commo il est dit cy devant c'est paurquoi j'ay rMig^ 
pHr ecrit pour le aouvenir dc la postcrite toutes ces cboscs en 
prince des susnommcz ct me snis sonssignc de ma propre main 
le mflme jouret an. 

FRAKi^-oia UE Bosco no" apoatoliquc. 
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loanif RAellicani Slock/wituaa, Qua Slockhomus Sfonit AttUtimm 

Bementium Ihlveliorum Agra Verailnis Heroici» DfM-ribiH 

Tiguri Ayvtl Oestifros. 

El pio, et tlocle viro, D Petro Cunneuo, £cclesiaitrr Bemenxi, leatt- 
Rh^nicanus, bonarvm JUerarum njntd fasd^m Profftwar, 
mhilem ft i-oiiscktiHit paeem fxoplal jw Jesum Chriattan. 

Quod serins promiBsis meia sbo, doctisBiiue Canisene, io nntn 
moutana peregrinatione describenda, uoii milii 8ed Sirio impiitm- 
dnm Qst. Hoc enim aidus, quarovjs ieatua ct siccitatis 
singutiB annia ait : tamcn noacio an ojna ris nl!i uoqimm 
mese anno peatilentior fuerit. Segetea namque, plantaa, arbi 
herbaa. gramina, et holem ante tempus arescere fecit. Nee" 
minore interim vi in omne animButium genits deBffiviit. SI 
qaident ex nimia hepatis siccitate aitia : kx aiti jmtua intern- 
perantia: ex ca mille pcstea cum in honiinibus turn pecudibus 
ortte aunt: dyseuteria au rcliqiiee !iies. Qunm igittir capal 
meum etiam per reliqua anni tempora languoribas obnoxiiuu 
ait: in hoc flagrantiaaimo 8irii aeetu, temperandnm inihi ah 
modi medrtatione fait. Ne tame n otio tot us marc nacerom, rioati 
hoc est tuam, Chriatiaiii Dannmateri, Thesei noatri SdisBimi, 
Telori peregrin ationem {quam Stockbomiadem a promontoril 
deacriptiooe appellare Inbuit) mane ae resperi (quando CaniculK 
ffistus non nihil defetbnerat) meditatus mm. Earn igitur tandem 
quomodocunqne abaohitam, uemiiii potius qnam tibi dedieandam 
cenaui : qnippe omnium noetmm patrono, non in hoc tantum 
itinere, sed etiam hie. Qno eircn, mi Canzene, Stockhomiadem 
noatram eo animo eiisoipias velim quo ego tibi cum ntmtinpavi t 
hoc eat sineero, candido et tai uuBntUaimo. Tunm er^ nnnol 




Xoi erat at c<Bla radUbtnt advn toto, 
Lucireriijae ortuni cantu pr»dUer»t ales : 
I'ervi)^! acceUrat stntis, iimul oofiu oi 
Voce Simon vocot : omnea snrgiiniia Uico leclis. 
Iiiiluimur, Utituniur, corriiiimus que bacillam 
QuUqui auuni, niveuni, vestigia uertm tenere 
Quo liceat : moDtcm penetrare cacnincti in altum. 
Dnm clivDm sui>erau«mii>, comas udus et altrr 
Agglomerat seae : quaium uuus oolla Umotei 
Natritua forel, astrorum U 
Nitura didicit dwx solo. Naiuquv 
StelLi Jovis magiii moitalibiu ilia aulubiis, 
11 est iucoffuita Martin, 
Hornbilia miuido, niUInns et atelta cnionta. 
Nod eomitea Solin, Cy lleuius, ei 
Enbifer Oriou, qui multoB cotuajtat hymbres 
Korit Vergilian orieutes tempore rerno. 
I't stabalum attigtmus, placet hie rcqaieiicerr jiuta 
Fouticulani El aavco Camreui (tnpruiuere uostcu, 
F.t capreie camee ; depromore dnlcin Tina. 
Quia nbi corpora iimtra refccta fiicre, aubiude 
[iice|itum per iter, suopulua, nipcaqui! per altoi 
ScanJimiu : interius dnm coma mootis adhnret. 
.luxta riQod lacua eat viridia, non piacibna aptua, 
Ima r^le aittu qai terrain more Aretliosre, 
Alphei fluvii ingmditw, pnrroptaqc i 
Sic peuetnt donee ipiunauteB exerit undsa 
Not) procul k pago, cui nomeu Kirun et aluns. 
limpidua liic, gelidaa, fons vivna valle ruduclu 
Colliculo Katurit, certaus cum BlanduxUno 
Fonto, geln apectes, vjtrenm seu forte liijauroiii. 

n mcasam atruimna, Lusatiuiac mcmbni 
Stemit hqmo qujcuiique ciipit giutaro rerinam, 
Qai Cereiis doDnm, vetcres qui iviaoolaaque, 
Nympbn eltim aedat fonii* Stockliomia uuatnin, 
Dnm pinwnia xeilet prope fnntem pocuU prirbniN. 

■e placet Ripensim, donee 
Ifoi Stookhotue trne* consceiiio vsrtica ai 
PuaCquuii eit-mpta famet, et amor coutiit edendi 
ppfgUnui, et TBrins hwbns hinc ir " 
Cunziua oatpDiUt : i|uam forBian Oentidia lietlj* 
Elleboruii uiveua qoam vim mcdicun gariit, iu£[. 
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Innnineras ali«a Lerbas moustrslut, et alp«s 
Quo9 generiinl florea : iiuorom uni fuscus at ater 
Est color ; ac udor est nioeclio iHugrnntior ipao. 
Rtulicem instar habet palmie geminie, hiocque vouatur 
Chriattmaniia. Nobis mora sic tntn ftllitar, atquc 
ScuDilitiir nlU crepido deiii via lata pedes tres. 
Unde iUrum in cunipoB, et pascna leeta venimns. 
Donee pot scoiinlos et aaxa minantia tandem 
111 juKn Stockliorui pervenimua ; unde sub ortuiii 
Stagua, la^^ns, torrcntcs SimRiie, Arulie que flaenta, 
Oppida spcctamus, cnmpoa, Tiridiintia prata. 
OccJduas sed eqiios ulii Phiebus nergit iu undwi 
iDnumoros mantes specolamar, ut irqttora lita, 
Farinius utque iKulot, stomiiGho tatrante parunua 
til medio Bcopiili mensain ; depraniimuB annum 
Strepsiocrotis, turn Cfreteni, dulccm quo<iQe Baccliaiu, 
CRaeolos Teteres : qui condiinvnta fuere 
Helrutiis atavis nostria, eioticH quandn 
Nullns areret aromsta, bellaque uullua aniaret. 
Dutii prandoinns ita, nccelerat bumulga juventtu 
I^ctea doita feruaB mulotri't, teiia^iique pUeentsa, 
Menna seconda fait nobis lunc grata peiioda 
Attica cen quoniiam liellaria sratn gulosis. 
Kauique alios lao potabal, flafmrpai' edebat 
Ast alius : juvat liunc wd presai copia lactis, 
roatquam vx«Diii(a runes, sitis atqne repnxaa fui«r<et 
Surgitnr: atque animi cansn devolverp rnpeiii 
AvnUam scopulo placet, ac audire sonantem 
N'oii seciiB ac toniti-u, ecopulis duui inuuurmunt iltia. 
Hkc satis atque 8n]>er dum nobis ncU fiiissent. 
Umuibtis est nuimns descenders Fremnocerote. 
Ecct in dt-'scensii quiddutn mirabile vi«u 
Alpestris gallina sCatiui pneterrolnt omnes : 
Accula sazoeam quam gens tdclrco vocavit, 
Quod saxo gaudet, necuon viBoalut areniB, 
Magna tectanive, hsec bombardam dum jaculantca 
Inlendunt aemel ae iternm fmstra, tamen iatie 
Ha-fitat iumiatim, douec coiillxa lapillo 
RombardiE, scopulo cccidit turn proniter alto. 
\a\ina jnrcua rontro apectabilia ilia repando 
Ac rariia plmnia nobis diatincta videtur. 
Prrgimus in stabuliim turn nobis forte propinqnitm, 
Atque inibi rnmis satunmnr lade bovino 
Mnltiplid : acceptiira qnod donnm jore nepoti 
Cunzeni ferimn». Deiu luncti asccndero cUtiuii 
(Qui cutun ob dotninaiu mutriiius rite vocatur) 
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rergiiniu ; nt licMt cnrrontos strepaicerotas 
Cemcre ibi propiuB, Je sQimno vertioe monto. 
Sed fern nulla Tut uol}^ couspcctA quod illic, 
Forliinam cnlinro libet : venatick uamqiie 
Uura, luuunsqua fuit nobin praeniissa petita, 
t^iii.' cajiresa scopalU circuDi circa IntitanteB 
Exciret, wd anllai fnit conopectn ferarniD. 
Promdc placet cnoctis cliro desccndera Hiimnio 
Paulstim, non lata ?ia e&t, scU lougn crepido. 
Cuiiinimliore via tandBni desuendimiu Jnde, 
Quam prior aueDsus fuerat niiiii planior iata 
Tntiar atque fuitmulto : gMtarv aoUiiant 
Hie ctcnim butyron, ct omnin lac tea lioua. 
AtUgimux mraoiti tandem Ertiahocchia praU, 
Hotpitiumque vitiu poatiiaou Uc ropetivinns omoi 
Corpora caraatea, lanataque mum bra i^uieti 
PaalUper dantea : en magna caterva viromni 
Ko» Toral wl CKDnok laate appipar«ine paiaUm. 
L'nicuii ad cxnau c«t agilia, pncpewjno Telonls 
I'na cuni puoro venit : quod fsasa Uborc 
Corpora tcMii Toreat kliorain, irrtaque dinrao. 
Quai iits iienloluit, non tain i) uod corpora Usu 
Nostra forriit quam quod coni'ivia aolTero gratoii 
Haad lioMt totiM qnod mscepere bpnigns. 
Nam setaal au itaruni uisjpio micepit honore 
Concio magna riruni, jurensetjue, seucaqoe p«ritL 
Vina etenim <lonaiia totiua noiniiie Kentla, 
Vir Tanerandoa eraC ; hi apectea om diaerta 
Neator erit Pjlius ; si lutifundia spcctca 
Alter CriBsua erit : Leuberriiu atque vocatnr. 
Si^uiTer ille fnit, dom riroa corporie adannt. 
HUcipit at Lupus hnnc, et lanipada aumit ab illo. 
TerlioB Uinc queator, quo dou liuinaiiior alter 
Coacelebrana cstuni, no* excipit ore bmigno. 
Hie reterie niorea peiiitua UOU ewe aepultaji 
Comperim<ui nostrw Helvelis, veatigia mnlta 
SimmK ralUs habet, peregriuos rite forcndo. 
Hie ita traiuactU, vnledixiuiua ouiniboii : atqur 
Miuiorii ipHirain lupuiorrs noa eaae fnturaa 
Donee lita oomea, cnucti prornlaimiia, indc 
Piwlrra diim Solis luxiaaet lampu in orbe 
Bcrtinin muDi.jngani cuncti reuieauiu^ in uHioui. 
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10. OHSYBOSTOMO HrOBERO MEDICO FE^OLABO, COKK. 

GEBNEBrs MEDrcirs S. D. 

Cian pro veleri consueludr'ite lam, turn animi, turn ticUetttditut 
gratia vtl einffulo, vel dliero quoque anno breusm aUquam pere- 
grinaliansm, praserlim monfanam, tiiseipere ioltam, nitper (e quoqut 
eharmms Hvobe rk Ltitern/r inuUere iwhii, vnh cum amicis noafru 
Petro Figtilo Lifhotomo,et Petro Boiiltno Auiniomnge pharmacoptea, 
et Joanne Tkoma picion affine meo, singulis in ma arU perilitaimta 
invenibm. Illic tu omnia hjinianilalis offitia in tioa wnluliati.- at 
ibidem sane perhonor\fice turn a duibvs nonnuUit priuatim, tarn 
publici etiam copioso vino honorario dotialo excepli aumas. Poat- 
ridie li Pratore inagnijim viro Nicolao a Meggm equih forHtttmo 
vmia (vl tnorit mI) montem Fraciiim agrendendi impertrafa, diaua- 
timua. In eo autem ilinere quit quid obifittauimua brmi hoc 
dtseriptione compleeH, et Ubi dedicare atalui : vt tnde elffraliludi 
twatra guaUamque argumen turn Ubi exhiberem : ac aimul It rogan 
ut ai quid in hoc deacriptimie a me vei peecattim usl omiasum tat, 
emendarcs el impierat. virunquo .n. a te praaiari fatiU poleat, cum 
elariaaima ritiilale Lucema monii qiitin detcribo proxima, 
munere fttngaris, et muItorUm ibi ac polentiunt quoque v. 
amicitijs JIareaa, etdoctrina iudifioqve valeaa : el montetn elktm if 
nuper aacendai*. Quid si non de hoc solimi, sad al^a etiam 
aeriim Htluetita noalrie montibua (quibus ilia prte omnibua fi 
regionibus abwulal) quir quid memorabih in singulis vtl ipse vidoHt 
vel ab /wminibug fide digi)ie ac(e/ierts, aUquando ad me jieracrip- 
aeris .- addam ego {si vixero) meaa qtioque obserualionts, 1 1 da man- 
tibva eoTumque miranilia m/eger ahqvando Ithelhi^ (ondatur. 
In pmsmlia giiidem el ai plurmos ohm el mulld aUtorea m 
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[ iiuersis Heluetia locis tneities peragrarim, dt vittro fantum 
[ qurni Fraetum tiomiruaitt propter reemiem vtemoriatn aeoram 

eonscribere Hbuit. Vah. Tigiiri qvinio cat. Sfptembris, anno 

M. D. LV. 



( Debceiptio MoNTia Fbacti Ivxta Lucernam. et Pbiitom 

CHOROGRi.FHICA, PR^^ERTIU gUOD AI) FAI.UDEH PiLATI 

IN EO HEUORABILEU. 



I 



Magnt iuter Huluutioa iioiniuis ciVitne Luceiiiti t-st, luounBteriu 
pnecipue Celebris, cujus couditor fuit V Vigbardos qiiidam 
presbyter, Buperti duels Alemanciie ct Sueuieerrater, circa aiiiium a 
nalo D')mino nos'.m octingeuteBHuu tK^xtodedmo. CiuUait eiiim 
post munaaterium ct pariter ctiam rutiono monastcrij coiidJta 
fertnr. Ciues humanl ct hnepitales, et non panci lootipletes 
Hint, MultA eornm fortitndinis bellicm teBtimonia extant. 
Amceiiita^ loco pnecipiia, ct Htmul iitilitaii pJscationU, ucctnrn!, 
niuDitionUijue Doiniue ex lacu et VTUt Buuiu, illic e lacu (jiiuii 
fecenit cmcrgcute, accedit. PunlCM Liui ajici'Li per Buntam, ut 
tutidcm per lacam tecti, plancis stcmaiitur ; alter per laoum, qui 
loiigior est, ad gresgus cirdtcr qaing«ntoB cxtenditur. Ab altera 
]iarLc Lu!a innuitaqne ciuitan est alto oolle, qnem ctiam nicenia 
iDcingnnt. 8cd orbia deacriptioncm nlijs relinqno. Inilium 
Uonliti Fracti, qua nos rtinEccndimus, »d e«i<|uihor»e iter abctil. 
(Audio et alia breuiore uia cotisceodi, tied ca magtK acclini.) Iiido 
per syluaB, nalles, praia, et cituos asceiiditur. Intra horuui fer^ ail 
dextrani appurcot radera arcis dirutjc, qiiaoi ab ADglu quodain 
aobili iuhabilalam TeruiiC. Nam pvt bauo quoquc rcgioncm 
Anglorum ciercitns aliquaudo gniseatiis est. Inde peruenitur in 
Tallern qnnm Kijctalam nocant, in qiiik iminmerie bones pnscimtiir : 
et p(i§torum sine Inctarioriim bominnro, rXtwJo^TMiv tfiW r« 
Amoionfriur ivOpunruv initlCs) C3UBK, stubniii ct tenilla spcetanl.ur. 
Incolant autem liiBcloca estiuietsntnmmenaibusquatuor : Himod6 
icitHB illir Dominandn est. In verttcibus eniio altiasiraomm 
montium perpctnam hjcmem esse diicriFi, paa]6 infirins ctiam 
tcihpiig, ciri:a luediuiu teBlatis uel tsrdius. Florea eniiii 
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B3sUte media uel Antnmno etiam, ijs in locis Didentar, qui in 
planicie uerpi suul. ut uiolxe, fioreB bechij et petasitidia. Fructos 
uero nullns, uisi forte fragtim et nitis Idea. Inferius uero autiuunuii 
quoqiie siiiim habct locum, in profoi-eudis quai'undam arborum 
jiomJ!*, (^LTBsia potlB^imuiii, qiite taiuen seru mattirescuDt, ntpotc 
lion ii!Btitio, sed ueruo potiiia l^lo. In iinn ititn calidor sol cl 
radioriim reflexun t^tnt«iii 'jiinqne eflicih Ibique t^iiiuiiiam 
huingmodi montinm partem qiise circa oicumen est, hycmalcm 
appelloriiu, semper ilJic obttneiitc hjemc, ct niaibiiB, ant ai nJoe* 
ill nonuullis liumiliuribuH nlrquando liqnescaut (ut iii co de qoej 
scribiuius uiouIl-), frigore eL uenbis. Alteram, qute infra cac'uui 
doclinat, uemam : qtiamnla in en longiasima hyei. 
breue est. Tevtiaiu aotuinnnleni. quiHl prrett-r uer atit bjumei 
nutumni etiam aliquid linbeat. Iiiftmam, lestioaiu. ita nt in Hiinin) 
loeopare aiini una inteltigatiir, in dcclinnntc duic, in tertio ires, fl 
infimo quatnor. Nus uicesimo Augnsti die paucji quKdnm cera 
circa medium inuublHinaeuimuB : etsuperiue iu parte uernali fraj 
quiedam et uitis Idtea;, rubiquc Ida:i frnctus : quibus adaemn 
bitim ao famem noa recreau imuit. Pevuoctauiuus auteui in fcetii 
quudamEijetuliGUollieapud pastoiumsauebcnignumetliospiUilvi 
qui uorijs de Int'tiirio opcre cibis uns refecit, quanquam i " 
quoque non deernt, allatnin ft piihlico ministro qni nns dooebi 
Nam duce opns trat diiplici causa : priinum propter religioneBk] 
iiicolanim qui ad Pilnti jwlndcm neinincm admittunt (iiirametiEfl 
eliaiu ne id faciaut qnotannis astrioti) qui non probnm aliquei 
uirum ex ciuibus secuin duxerit, ex quo ueniam consocndeadi 1 
Pnetore conceSEam intcili^nt. Kiuus \ev uallem deBuit, iu i|iu 
licet perteuui ut gelidiBsimo, trutie Uunen optima} et aatia uiti^ 
capiuntiir, ut hie qiiidum sq\« iu altis locis; iuferiiis, ut clrc 
medium, cunm quoque et tliymnli. In vcrticibns et iufrio saxoa 
atqne preDniptis per uarios nnfrnotnfi, unde monti nomen, rnpicftpt* 
stabulanlur, et niai fallor etinni Ibicem qiios eapriconiOB unlgj 
uocant, Homerns iu Oreta ufrtiypcK, ot mures alpini ; qaaruoi 
uaturuH nut in liistoria quadmpedum descripeimns -. I'l fr&llini 
quffidam moutame, ut phasiaui alpiui, et lagupodes siue pordrioi 
candidn pedibus nillosis nidulantur. 

A medio monlis et liijetala nalle jwcensua di'iuceps altior difll 
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I oiliorqae eet ail sammara usque cneara stue aennam, ut ipsorum 
Tocabulo utar. Pauli^ infra <|iium foiis esL ad dexteram in latere 
oUui, ill exiguo teme uaiio abditua, cLiine ]>iirisaiiua gelidisaimaqiie 
aqiin H lassitudiae, aiti ct testn, mirifice lefccti sunius, cum uffatim 
inde hauriremne, et |>ane ox do inndciit^ ncBcorcmur, qtia iiuliiptate 
hand Bcio an nlla majiia f,'rata, iungi8<iue Epicnrea (qnanqtiam 
maxima sobria ct frngaliB) linniani!> ficnsibiiB contiiigerc posBit. 
Epicurum voluptalis petronnm legimnB, pnne ot aqna aliqitando 
conteatuni ccenitasse, nimimm qnud ex fra^'olisHimo tito nictu noa 
iu pnesentin inodo Bimplicem ac nataralem Toluptatem, sed post- 
ridie ctiam aenBuiim ac oembii inlegntaU'iu capitisque levitatem 
percipeivl. Sed cum volnptAtis curporese qua seiiBus dduulcentur 
nis, afiectiunis cuntraiisB inknsion ircmisBioniuc respondeat, at 
in bilancc pns nltora tanto ovadit alliup, quanta niagis deprimitnr 
altera, pari utriu'jue mementu : et nbi contraria sensibus moleata- 
quc affectio nulla prtecedit, nit voluptaa quidcm scqni ulla potest : 
rrigidie potum fateri o|)OTtet niiuqiuKU natnm iucnndiorem ease, 
qu^m earn Biti, asBtn et lusaitudiuc inaxime iucaluimUE, id quod 
iDontanis in locis ct longo asceiisa maxinie contingit. Itaquo cum 
Bimnl qnieecimuB n sumtuo labore, simul k maxiniu calore refrigera- 
mnr, simul a siti iutensa irrigamur. simul ii fame solito maiore 
paKimur, pnesertim animo interim qnfim mastmi' tRiuquillo et 
Bccnro, et iueuudissirua amicorum sr>cietate, comitate, colloquijs 
exhilarato, quia noti sninmam hac iu re vohiptiittm pouat ? 
Quia cnim Bcnsuum bic sua volnptatc non fniitiir 'r Kom quod 
ad tactum corpus univeream leatu afTectura, frigidioriis jier uiontcs 
aeris occursu, quietsuperficicm corporiii undique aspinit, ct plcuin 
I bauritur faucibiis, uuict' nwicittui' iuxLa illud Homcri, ZiuypiiS' 
I inirviuuv ^xp°^ fiopiiui a^/^. Idem ruTHUs ner.toB et frigora 
expertnm. Hole, ambulntionc iiel ignc in casiB jiuslomin calefit^t. 
ViffliB minkbili ranntium, ingonim. mpium, sylunnim, uallium, 
riuornin, fontinni, i>ratonmi, aspecta inwlito ddectatur; quod 
ad colortm uirent et florent pleruque omnia, quod ad eurum qura 
uideutur ligurag, mine et rars sunt scopulorum, rupiniu, 
iiifrautuum.aliarunjquercruni species, tum ligura turn niaguitndi&e 
ultitudineque admiranda'. Si ocnlurmn acicni ilitendcrc, uianm 
pergere, et longe latsfjue prospioere ct circumsplaTC omnia 
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libeat, specula:; i>oopu1ique non degant, in qiiibus capite iam inter 
nabes uerBai'i tibi videariA. Si contra colligere visum nmlis, praU 
Bylvosque virentes aspectabis, auC ini^redieria qnoqae uel ut 
amplius colligas, uailes opacas, rapes umbruaas, speluncaa obscanu 
inspicies. But aatem cum omuium rcrum viciBsitudo et varietas, 
turn uel maxima Benaibilinm, iucuuda. Taota neru varietos atibi 
nusquam, qurtntn in montibus, iutra quidem tarn brcne spatiuni 
I'eperitur : in quibus ut alia iam uon dicam, qnabuor anni jiarta^ 
tcstatem, auttimnum, uer, bjcmem, nno die viderc ac ingredi lioet. 
Adde qu6d ex siimmis moutinm iugis, univcrsuiu cceli noetri 
humisphfenum lLbei'6 ooDsitectui tuo patebit, et ortng occasusque 
Biderum absque ullo itupedimeuto facile obeervabis : et Suleni 
louge tardiiia occideutcuj, esoriontem veni citiiis atiiiuadvertes. 
Auditmn, auaves sociorura aermoues, ioui, face t iieque oblectab nut : 
et ftTiculanini in sylvis finauiaairai cantus, et ipaum denique m\\- 
tudiuia silentium. \ihil hie iiurihua molestum ease potest, nihil 
tmportuuum, null! tnmultiis ant strcpitiis urban! nullse bominom 
rixse. Uic in piofundo at religiuao quodam silentio ex pm^ltis 
muntiuin iugis, ipaam fei-^ ccclesttum, si que est, urbium har- 
monium exaudire tibi \-ideberJ8. Odores eliaui suaves ex berbia, 
floribua ac stivpibns montauis su uffuruut : eicdein eniu plantce iu 
montibna, titai odoratiorc^, turn ad medicamenta efficaciorea, 
qnam in plaao proveniunt. A^r hie lon(^ Uberior et aalubrior, 
(leo adeo vaporibus craais iufectuB, ut in planitie, nee ut in 
nrbtbus et alija hominDm habitation ibus contagiosus aut fcetidiis : 
hie naribna ad cerebmni derivatiis, arteria ad pulmones et oor, 
non aolum uon 08'eudit, si:d ctiam iauat. 

Gustua oblectu men turn cximium iam aupra eelebraui, frigidai 
putum : qui quidum dereesos ae aitieubes nulla aut mult« minore 
noxQ liiu delectabit, quiiiu in planitie uel domi fieret. PriinDm 
enim ipsa aqua in montibns purior ot melior cat, pnesertim circa 
luediuni, ni fallor: ubi neqne frigida nimia aut nivalis est. et 
tameti pura et percolata et libcro adbuc exposita aeri : Cum cirva 
. vertices vel nulla ait, vel prsegelida nivnliaque nee pnru satis, nee 
percolata, in pedibns ver6 montium niiiuis frigida est, ideoquu 
minus iucnnda : et pleruiique in aere niinua libero, ac insalubrior. 
Dtiudc frigidisaima aquu sKpi: minus Itedit, quim minus frigida. 
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aucto per autiimristasin iu ventriculis bibentium calore, prK- 
Bertim iuniorum, nam cum frigidior his in locia aer anpeifioiem 
sabinde refrigeranB, poroB niminm aperiri, et calorem internum 
exhnlare ac discnti con siuat, et frigiditaB ex potu intriueecus 
acwd.it, interceptnm ntiinfjue wntrario frigore ualorcra natiuum 
intra ae in:^ia colligi et augeri dicendora est. Prscteroa motua ct 
ambulatio mox \ pota euccedens, iit nqua partim p^r urinam et 
midorpni inaDiutor, partim calefiut, eflicit : neque poBBit frigida 
Btatim lid cor rapi, el calorem eiUB eitiuguerc, qnie mortie aut 
grariasimi morbi causa foret. Oor etiam Trigido aere iuspirato 
snbinde, miuiia calet, ita<juc frigidee potu minus offenditur. Nam 
qnie niiigia calent k frigore citius affici et vinci constat. Sed hoc 
ita Be habere, hoc est Trigidam tuHiiB in montibus bibi, etiam 
copiose, nou rationibus tanlnm noatris credi nolo : ecd eipcrientin 
multu uiagiit. Nam et accola; montis Fracti hoc aiGrmant : et 
ego cum multis amicis uon hoc eolum in nionte, Bcd alija quoque 
multis prioB Riiie noia siepc sum expertus ; cum aliiH|iii phlegma- 
ticus el frigidi ventriculi homo, facilo aqure pota offendar, 
Aiunt eliam infra ilium, cuius mentionem feci fontem, aHnm esse 
remedio adrersiig fchrcm preecipQO teitianam, nobilem. eed copioBc 
ex illo bibi iub«nt et ad fastidiam usqne. Ynde com romitna 
plerunquc sequatnr, et nimis febrilia calor extinguatur, materiie 
Bimnl ao bilio evncuatione, et alteratione, caloris febrim in mutlis 
extingui nihil mirom. Verisiniilc est tnim robustiorea tantum ad 
illntu fontem adire posse : (osque ante et poet sudare. ttaqae 
tertiana, qiite alioqui brevis ease solet, facile in illla discutitur. ubi 
et virtuB valida est, et vacnationes ilia: accedunt nlt«r»tioni. 
Placebnnt (tiam gnstni fmctns montani, et suaviaiima lactaria 
openi, in moutibns long^ prKstantiora, quie infra nominabimos. 
Deniquc cibus ct potas quiuia poet huiiismodi laboree, palato 
stomacboquc longe grairior fuerit, qaam in olio et qniete. Con- 
ciudamus itaque tandem, ex moutaiiia umbulaticnibua qnee cum 
umicJR suBcipiiintar, sununos omniuo vuluptatea, et iucundisaimaa 
omnium sensuum oblectationea percipi, si nullum in aeris ooo- 
Btitutionc, nultani in aoimo aiit corpore impedimentum ait. Nam 
homini legroto nut membriN intSmio nihil huioaiuodi acoeptam 
esse poMst. Sic eliam si animus aegrotet, si cnras et paaflionei 
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LociiB circa palustrie est. Si qnicquatn ab liomiDG de indaetrin 
Inijoiatur, toti regioni ei tempesUtibus et inundatione pericnlam 
esse aiunt: qasc iDcolarnin perGoaaio, cum nnllam Becmtdiuu 
naturam rationem aut cHOBam hftVieat, nullBtn apnrl me fidem 
iiiL-n:Lar. Quatiqiiatn saspenumcro ad supcrBtitioues ac fnlsis 
pcrHUaaioneH euentiu ct miracula scquantnr, non id circo tainea 
Bimplioiter et k bonis mris habeuda illis i !"t fides. Ego PiJHtnm hi* 
ill locia iiutiqiinm fiiisse crediderim ; ct si Aiisset, nallam ei a 
morte coDccsaim in homines bene aut male faciendi potestntein. 
Quud ei quia Jicatmulta huiusmodi perpetmnda diuinitos concedi 
[;uuijs malis, ct Filatum etiiim triiis genij natnram mdmsM: 
reapondeo non dicendam esse poteetatem si quid mali k malia 
perficiatar genija : sed Dominum Deum permiltere ut impionim 
an; BiiperatitioBoniin lidei! ita doccpta confirmataqno sufe impietfttis 
aut superstition is pceiias luat. Impimu enim est ullius in tniindo 
eiiciitUB ant mutatiunis cauaam in alium reijcere authorem qii4ia 
Deuii]. Hebc quidem seiitcutia nostra est, qua ei quis uir boons 
et piua meliorem dig docuerit, audiam libenter. Negont banc 
paludein nnt crcscere ant minni onqiiani : idque miranttir, cum 
uudique collibua cingatur k quibus liqueacenles delliiunt niiics. 
Sed term circunquaque paltiRtria, et meatuum plena est, ut facile 
quicqiiid defluit absorbeatur, antequam injjredifltur plaudetn. 
Profunditatem nesciunt ; quod enm cxpcriri, out; [laliidem qnoqno 
modo atlingere cis nefaa sit. Ego in altissimo quodam Sabaudiiv 
monte, in regiouc Bodiontiorum retro Clausani oppidum, similem 
lacum vidiaae memini, scd nullius religionia: rotundnm Ter^, 
perexiguum, sed tantEB profimditatis utmontem totiim peuetrare 
crcderetur ; aiebant enim incidisse atiquem bouem, caiua capat et 
comua post aliquod tempua in fnnt^ qnodain ad pedem montis iiuta 
oppidum Olusam inuenta fueriat. Euaebtus h iat on te ecclesiastic 
libro 2, cap. 7, et alij quidam liistorici, Pilatum Iraduut tempore 
(JaijCaligulte, auniscirciterquadraginta post natiuitateni Domini, 
i' Judasa euocatum Romam, cum a CLiliguta sibi aniie timeret 
mortem sibi consciaiase, (piopria manu ae transuerberasse, com 
»uh Claudio ac^iisatiia k Caio Lngdumim in exilium inissns esaet, 
Jo. Nauclerus) : quo uerd in loco id fecerit, non exprimunt. AJij 
eum Boma in eiiltnm ablegatam aiunt. et pauld p6st in Rhodano 
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apud Vientiam Galliffi nrbem snbmerEiun : atque eo in loco nanes, 
etiamauno perJclitari, tcstaDtibnB accolis, ut meminit Otho Fri- 
singeDBiB lib. 3, cap, 13. Quod ri nb area ilia incantatoris, qnara 
rlixi, recti fer^ per inontis nelnti i^pinam prog^'CBsi essemaB 
Lucemam et Septentrioncm nerena, intra horte Bpatium peruents- 
semuB ad locum in inont« qnem Bulerftld nomiiiaut : ubi, ni 
fallor, planicies qacedam est : et in eodem dpclanca quiedam 
reperitur vnlgo dicta das Ranlorh {ucl potina das Roonloeh) id eat 
SpelnncK viri ne) Lame : ciiiue aditum iDstar port^ alicnins ainnt 
eaee auguBtum, interiora pat«rc, ct mediocrcm Incem admitti, 
aemitam esse qna (jnis uel ultra centum alnaa siue or^iaa progredi 
posatt : tandem porneniri ad aquam : et si qnis pei^eret, in fine 
Bpeluncfe ianuam ferream innenicndann atiqni nngaotar : mihi enim 
neriaimile qnod ad ianuam noii fit, «etera facile credo, quod ct ex 
alijt audierim, et ex Bene bumol)^ airo bono, qui se ultra centum 
OTgjim progresanm in eo apccu diccbat, et iudeex fornice attuliast: 
quod Lac Lunro appellant, de quo in^ pluribus scribam. Ab eo 
loco meridiem uersus ad Subsyluanos desccnanm, sed difficilem, 
esse ainnt. Sed no« k palnde Pilati, qnum ct dies iam dcctinaret, 
ct pluuiie neapertina! signa apparuissent, nt tempestiv6 Lucemam 
rediremuB, p«r coUem sinietrum asceadimnB, et rursus per niam 
RittiB commodHDi, qnam etieui buues ingredi Bolent, dcBcendimua, 
quaquidcm pritis etiam nobis licm'sect multb commodina breiiiusquc 
nd Pilati paludcm penienirc atquc ita aub noctem in urbem 
rcverst aumus, in monte aliqnandiu propter ingruentcm plnuiam 
morati. 

In Cyronuca proviucia (inquit Pomponiua Mela libro I. de 
orbia ffltn) rupes qOEBdam est Austro sacra : hsEc cum hominum 
mann attingilur, ille immodicus exnrgit, arenasqne quaei marin 
Hgens sic sieuit, ut lequor fluctibus. Idem tcatntnr Plinnis lib. 
2. cap. 47. 

In Ealesina regione fontom alias quietum et trauquillnm qnnm 
aitetur, ai personent tibiee exnltsbundum ad cantnm elenari, et 
quasi miretnr dnlcedinem uocis nitra raarginea intumescere, 
Dionysius Afer uel RbemuinB eius interpres iradit. HaiuB quidem 
benignior genius est, et si qnem intellectnm natura babet, tnuitu 
maf^is ei adscribendua quam qui Pilatinsm Stjgetn incolit. 

B.U. V 
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Ex COMMESTAKIS lOACHIJn 

Vadiani ia Pomponij Helce locmn iam citatum. 

Uiror (inquit) Gelliam lib.l6.hociiiter fabnlosaiestiinarepotaiSBC, 
cum historica 6d<> nihil diesimile Strabo prodiderit : et multis de 
locis 0. Plini' author cum primis grauia, paria memoret. aelat libri 
2. cap. 47. de Dalmatiee speca quern deieclo ieoi pondere, qnumuis 
tranquillo die, turbiiii aimiliB emicel prooella. qnod et apod 
noB {ffelvetiog) in proximia alpibus Abbatis cellie (ita pogu." 
Helvetionim vocatui) ingenti ct aUissim^ demisso speru fieri 
obseruauimuB. Ycriim talium fortaase cansam verisimilem quit 
retulerit ? Maiora alibi minibilioraque extant : quorum hand 
alind cansse possit afferre mortalinm qiiiapiam, quam diffiun 
(ut Plinij uerbia ntar) per omnia natone subinde aliter atqaa 
aliter uumen emmpeuB. Iam in Helvetia propo Luccnium veteroD 
et pcrcelebrem urbera, mona eat priealtua, quern ob fragoeam 
esperitatem, ct prcccipitem altitudincm, etiamiium Temacalt 
lingua Fractum cognominaut, alienie lingute durante veetigio 
Fmcm6nt. Infra cuiua ceditiaaimum verticem lacus est, Pilati 
cognomento, angusti^ admodum, et pains veriiia qu&m laons. in 
quern de industria iuiccta maximas tempeatates ciere, et onmia 
nndia opplere aiuut : qtiee vero caau tncidant, nihil irritare eniD. 
tanqnam plane humano sensu culpa car^re, quod caau fit, ioteliigaL 
Gapit res fidem, quod pacatum irritare ansos, mox fuisee capile 
plezos oil ilJatam accot is cata mitatem, oppidani referttn t. Ego anno 
Euperiorc cum meuse Auguato Lncemani neuisaero lacus aisendi 
gratia, homaniBeime exceptus, ct in ipsum postridie montem 
eductns sum k doctisaimo et vere ingenuia uioribua pnedito loanne 
Xylotecto canonico Luconiate, comitaotibns nos Oaualdo Myoonij 
arudito. et pleno ingcnui candoris homine, et Conrado Grebelio 
Tigurino Grebeliie meee fratre apectatiBsimee indolis adoleecente. 
Ac prima quidem luce oppidum cgrcssi, in niediam fere montia 
altttudinem, ec|uis difficili sane nee admodum trita uia uehebamor. 
moi eqnitandi ampliiis cum copia non eaaet, iumentis in proxima 
pascua dimissis, et coudncto qui nos anteiret pastore, bacnlis 
nixi, reliquum altitudinis pedit^s arctiaaima semila, quaqae noo 
cuiuia it«r fuerit, per ingentcs liinc et inde ru]>iiini anfra 
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scandeiidu exuperauimne. Demumque non sine endore ad paludis 
mai^nora pcriicutum est. Mods ipse csetera fere pnecei», eo in 
loco puBcuns est, et ingenti eese ambitu in speciem orbis inclinans 
nallc profiuida rcaidet : ipso in meditnllio lacam sostinet, teniii 
tantum innco veetitnm, eb horridn iiizta clauaum sylva : qu6dque 
solum adeuiiti reltgionem incntiat, alto uudiquo ailentio septum. 
Xullis in cam riuus influit, iiallns exit, aqna nigricanx, pblegeth- 
oiitfea, et plosqailm paluatris immota lacct. nee uenli fiicile 
torpent«in cxcierint. AuBtro enini et Zephyro reliqiia luoiitia 
pars altissimo assurgens late obducitiir. Ab Eoro ct Aqailoiie 
loci profunditas, ct quam dixi densa Bylva tnctnr. Mirtim antem 
hybemis eum niuibus iiou crescere, iiec nirsum icatiuia contrahi 
caloribus, deside aqna perpetuo (ut ferunt) tenore suos sese intra 
limites con tine nt-e. Illnd retnlerim, cios in ascensii, k pastore illo 
qui dnccbat tantum non iorisinrandi eacramento adaotos fiiisse, 
ne quid importunins tentaremns niso lacu, ant ne quid injiceremus. 
Capitis ille sui alcam Indi aiebat, itorum itenimque modestiam, 
atque etium xilGntinm tanqu&m od sncra pcrduccret, expoBtnlons. 
Qua re, ut net«ri loci famre quicqnam tribucrem, non parnm, 
fat«or, commotua Fui. Qnanqnam rabnlosnm esse constat, qnod 
de Pilato qnidam Bomniarnnt, cemi «nm quotannis in lacn (die 
veneris ante Paecha proximo) videlicet iudicis habttu, nee annum 
snpeminerc posse qni niderint, ma^na iianitate. Iliec enim 
tnorlalium levitas est, locis natures numiuo aliquo iusignibOB 
fabntanira pnestigias adnectant : et interim natura neaoio quomodo 
comparatum, ut non ditScile credant, qui andiunt, religionia ui 
qnadam ad boc ipsum nos atliciente, et iubano etiam oreduHtatem 
renim novarum adeunt* cupiditate. Porro vcmm sit D6cne, quod 
de mcmorato lacns ingenio constana aocolamm fama circnnfert. 
nc nunc qnidem diserim, cnm experiri mihi non bcncrit : ac ne 
Hi licuisset qnidem, id faccre sine magno discrimine potuissem. 
Sed pleraqiic tamen omnia ot recipiam, multorum experientia et 
antbontate deprebensa, confirmataque natnne miracula omnibni) 
prop^ in partibus eius insignia mouent : ut interim non referam, 
cnm mihi loci genium uienm esse, qni in looo prtneertim tarn 
baud difficile natie de se famie respondere pcseit. Ade6 
[oelsus mona eat, ut a prima luce ad lacum nidendum, ntox 
u 2 
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ad anmmum montis vertioem egressi, et oitra morsm Iodl 
deecanBD ad eqnos reversi, occidno iam Sole cnm noctis principio 
urbem ingreEsi fueviraiiB, duabus pliirimiim horis fld cibnm medio 
in monte capicndiim insnmptis. 

HuGuaqtie Vadiaaus, qnetu ego miror diibitaeBc et iuclinassc in 
earn senteiitiam animo, ijiia^i nutiiraliB iiHqiia cansn sabait, unde 
oel iniDima qnavis m ioiecta tempcstutcs et imbi-ca horreadi ab< 
ip6o mox IncQ exoitentur. Quanquam eiiim et ipse intelligo- 
mnltaram iu natura renim rationeB iios latere, quaa iutcrim esse 
natnrales nemo diJUtcatur : BHpieDtes tamen uiri in pleriaqne 
oniuibiia etai de causia dnbitent, neque ccrtas aut proximaa adf^re 
ullaa posflint, (ut cur magnea ferrum attrahat,) aimpliciter Baltem 
au BecuDdum Daturam eveuiant, aeserei'e poaanat. Ccrte natuta 
quid casn, quid studio fiat, nou discomit : neu aliter stipulte slue 
casu incident igniB, sine de indnEtria fiierit iniectus, exai'descent. 
Bcni^a et benefica est iititura, et in ijs qusc ad remm geDera- 
tionem ac aalutem pertinent, quanquam ratione oareat, 
commode, tarn eciti' omnia facit, tanqunin summa ratione predita 
foret. idqne meritd. n. ipsa principium eoram qua:! pra38tnt intm 
KBc liabct, Bed inflnentc eupeiiore ac divina virlute, qme rnlio 
rationam est, ^t qncu agil> : ct tanqnam iuEtrumentum artilicn 
manu regitnr : ut qui nataree opera cea ipeius propria miratur, 
lion minus ait ineptns, quiiin qui pnlcheriimorum a^ificiorum e( 
machinamm laudcs seciiri, aeme, et dolabne attriliucril. Qnod a! 
etiam diBcernere posset natura, qnid caan, quid industria lierct, 
non ideo foret malcfica ; aut a de ilUs it quibna forct contempta Be 
uellet ulciaci, non etiam in alios innocentes cireum qnaqae magis 
quam bellua affiniret. Solent, n. plerunque bellnie, ut ursi et 
leones, in illos soh'im nel ninximc uel ante alios Bceuire, k qaibiu 
laiBEe fuerint. Non igitur li?cc malelicia adscribemua natnne, 
quffi ad malos gcuios et homiues maleHcoii ct deemonum poUutos 
commorcio pertinent. Multie aunt aliie in alijs montibas simila 
paludea, qufedam etiam maiorea ct profundiorea : circa quiis tale 
nilkij contingit : qnod fieri dcberct si sccnndum naturani contingeret. 
Multa sepe inijciuntur, etiam impura, in purae et salubetriniu 
aquas, in rapidoB et limpidisimoa flnuios, in maximos et piacauw 
lacus, in quibus long^ maior natnne maieatas splcndet. 8cdnemo 
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nature coatempttim interpretatnr, nulla inde viadicta. la 
{& ergo, inutUi, immobili, iiigra ct Sljgia polude natunt 
itcmnctur? E tantilU aquit inundationes Bubitu erumpent P 
ibcB (ut rjiiidam putaiit) ct iinbrce Htatim e terra aacendeiit ? 
Tion desceudeut e sublimi ? Atqoi natum subito et sine prffice- 
dentibns signiii uihil facit, iieigiie ex lainimia statim maxima 
prodiicit. Nod igitur nnliira est ai quid in illo mnleficum est : ecd 
demon aliquis, sine Pilatum sine n.lio nomine ilium appellee. 
Plena aunt, autem dffimonibiia omnia, qui per incredulitatero et 
BUperstitionem mnlcn ubique mala excitant, maxime uer6 in 
eolitarija et neacio quam religiouem pne se ferentibuB locia, gnam 
uim Euoequc pra^tigias ostentare Bolent. Qnod ai quia nei-e pio 
el fidfute animo se illie opixiuat, soli divine gruticu et auxUio 
nixus, et ueqiie divinitus neque secundum natnram fieri que ab 
eis finiiC constanter sibi perBuaaerit, et Fortiter eum contcmpecrit : 
ille procutdnbio turn corporc fortuuisque illesaa, turn auimo trun- 
quillua permanebit, Contra si quia ^ gratia et luce divina qiiie 
univcrsnm illustrat mundimi aversua, iu speluiicas et tenebras 
abierit, mulUt illic Uorrenda et maleficu spectra, et uauos innoxios- 
quo pijs (qui uuicam ccek-stcni lucem, et Obristum iuatitife 
Solcm adoraiit) varios liniusmodi pauivos terrores inueniut. Hec 
lincteniia, uon contra Yadiantim, virum doctrina et pietate clariim, 
quem pustcahaiic dubitutionem depoEuisso, et rem totam ceu 
proraus superstitiosam agnoniMe, nb liorainibns fide dSgnia accepi. 
Hoc etiam mihi cH)natat ante aunos non ita multoa, virnm bonum 
et eruditnm, in plaudem illam baoulnin iniecisae, et Pilatum verbis 
uominatim cDnt«mpBiBae, neqtte tempeatat«m ingruisse nllam. Qnod 
antem non rar6 loca moittibua subieciu, pnesertim altioribus, et 
i' qnibns torrentes defluuut diluuia sua expcriantnr, causa iu 
promptu ct naluralis est. nam ct pinuijs aqiiis et uiuibus liquatis 
torrentvii augoutur : et interduni (quod lariiia fit, et vulgo admire- 
tiouGMi |iarit maiorera) e.\ amplisaimia luteatibus ot liypogcis 
oaveniis, uel tcnipon: nel alia ni, \nc\& luiutia, (oncnggia, perfractia, 
cullecte, sine stH^uautefl, aiut^ alio difflueR- aolita*. 

ipnnt, iiique proximi torrentis alueum sc exonerant. Et 
monto Pilati quoqae torreoe civitalem versus repidu 
impetu feratur, quid miram si Iocs ULi aine uuuiifceta ex cnusa, 
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■iue latente interdam (at dixi) inQodent ? XnUam noe Tigiiii 
diemonem aut Pilatum oatia&aiiir, torreiite et emmpente SiU 
noati's : nnllum BaaJlienses, cum civitatem infestat eao tnmoR 
Bjrga : oullum aliorum loconim, qnomm iDnumera idem paCJniittir, 
incolie. 

Jacobus de Voragiiie Epi&copua GenueiiBis, ordinis fralnim 
preedicakiriim, qui cii'ca nimum Doniiui dDcentesimam uotu^ 
aiiiium k milleBimo, Lombardicce historiie de vitis ct historija 
Bunctoram atithor, in litulo de passione Ghristi ex libro qQ(idaiii 
iiIMwrypho de Pilsto sic Hcriltit : Tiberias Gieaar Pilato iratas 
propter Jesum ab eo cotudemuatiim et cnicifixuiii, cum Romam 
perduci iuBsisaet, careen eum iuclnait, donee deliberai-et quid 
de eo lieri oporteret. Data est in Pilatum sententia ut mane 
turpiBsinia daniEaretur. Audicna htec Pilatus, cultello proprio 
Be necaiiit. Cognita aiitem Cresar morte Pilati, disit : Vere 
mortuue est morte torpiBsima, cui mauus propria noo pepercit. 
Mole igitur ingenti alligatur, et in Tiberim flnuiuin immergitar. 
SpirttUB uer6 maligni et sordid!, corpori maligno et sordido 
congaiidontes, et nunc in aquis, nunc iu aere rapieates, minibiles 
inimdationes in aquis mouebant : et fulgtini, tcmpeBtates, toaitrua 
et grandines in aere terribiliter generabant : ito ut cuncti t«nxire 
horribili tenerentur. Qua propter Romaui eum -a Tibeiis fluuio 
extiiiheutes, derisionis causa VicDunm dcpurtauenint, et Ehodana 
flauio immerBertint. Sed ibi quoque nequara spirituB nou defneruDl, 
ibidem eadem operaut^B. Horuinea ergo illi taatam infestatioDem 
deemonnm nou ferentes, uas illud maledictionis k se remoaenmt, 
et illud aepelieudum LosannEO civitatis tcrriturio cummiaeruiiU 
qui (cuius incolte) cum uimis priedictis in/estationibus gmuareutur. 
ijMtuin h. He remout;ruat, et in quodam puteo montibus circuinaeptu 
immersemnt : ubi adhuc relatione quorundam quiodani diabolical 
machination es cbullire uidentur. Woia ille. Xon est uutcm dubinm 
de nostio Pilati monte eum sentire, qui etiamsi nd liausaneiistm 
episcopatum non pertineat ea parte qua palus continetur, illi 
tamen uicinus est, et meridiem versus \-ebereB episcopatus illius 
terminoa ingreditur. 




Quae sint freqticutia itinera per Alpcfi hoctenuB exposui, deiocepe 
quiB Jiftii'iiltateB et pericnla eos raanesut, qui per Alpes iter faciuDt, 
et qnomodo aupei-ari possint ordinc exponam. Sunt aatem 
itinera alpina difficilia et pcncnioaa, uel propter uiarmn angnstias, 
ac pnecipitia, uel propter glaciem, nel propter nines, ant deniquo 
ob Trigora et uentos tempeBtatesque^ siKuas, Primum eniiu in 
altiasimis montibns itinera omnibus fer^ in locis uatum uapcra et 
augusla, uunuunquaiii etiam iu mpibuB houiinum labore et opera, 
exciaa Bunt, adcu tamen anguata ut nix snrcinarija iumentis 
pnteant, ac noiinullis locig duos podes latitndtue pamm BUperent : 
asBpe etiam ubi nia dcest, ruptffi rapes iniecta trabe quasi ponte 
innguatur, aut nudarorom rupinm bitera 8uppo!>iti8 libicinibiu 
ioterwctiaqne longurijs uiuniuutur, ct ceapiiibns oc uirguitorum 
fascibuB pensilcs uiee stcmuntur, Ssope etiam ubi nullre rupes 
iter coarctant, nihil omioua augustte Buut uiee in prolundieeiiiiiB 
ninibDs, in quibos bominuni opcrc semitu facta tntum inceseuni 
pnebet, sed a latere nines mollcs et profnndse n6n patiuntur nia 
torca ex ilta egrcdi. Pierumque ante prospectus ex his locis in 
profundiwimaa nalica subicetas, magnum horrorcm Iranseuutiboa 
incntit, adeo ut multi nertiginia metn ab incolia, qui itineribus 
lintusmodi assneti sunt, ma nn duc&ntur, quandoque etiam eqnis 
ilioruni, qui tutiasimi' aspera base et angusta loca superare posauut, 
He deportai'i carent. Atque hffi uiarum angiiatia; efliciuni, ut quauia 
nuUee Alpes insuperabilca sint, uon tamen omoibus itineribus exer- 
citug duoi possit proper imped Jmentomm. et tormentomm difflcilem 
aectnram. Et quia siepe in montibns ubi alioqni seqniora itinera 
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sunt, nianiio pcrluitgffi angii»ti» occurruat. diJigenter caaeot ne iut 
facientcB so in his angUBtijs Imdat, prffisertim ne illis damnnm detn, 
qui Ixium anacata aut eqaorum grebes agunt,8oIeat emm qoobuiiu! 
extranaalpiui3regionibn3,etpT8eBertim Uelactijs ct Germaniamnlii 
bouea et equi in Italiam abduci, Neque leue periculiim eat ne tenon 
jiliquo incusso turbati gregea in pneoepa ruant et pereaut. I'-v!^' 
qui per Alpes iter fnciunt, et prtesertim qai sarciiiaria in 
aut aiTicnta agniit, utriuqne coDstituta habent tempera, qni' 
ingroclinntur,nt aibi iuuicemin etimmis ucrticibusnbialiqu^ .^ '- 
cies est, occurrant : quod ai forte a!it«r accidat, certas leges linKLD! 
quoanam in uia subaistere, aut alteri de uia decedere oportftii. 

Augeut aulcm niarum difGcultatem pnecipitia et dernpta It-ci, 
jiveesei'tini si glacic tccta aint itinera, qnare uarijs rationibuasiSi 
cuiisniuul iiiatorea, ct pastorea, n« iieuatoroa qni frequenter jjer 
ultiBaiiDOB luontea uagiiutnr, Niim adoei-Rus Inbricitatem glacici 
aolcHB fcrreaa, e<iuorum solcis aimilea, tribus acctis caapidibs* 
pranlitaa, Grmiter i>edibua alHgare solent, ut iieatigia in glacie 
firmore poaaint : alij corrigiaa, qnibua calcaria astringnntnr sab 
imo [lede aimilitci' preeacuCo fciru mnniunt, aliaque adhibeot, qua 
lubricitati obaistere et gressum firmare poasunt. Noannllis in locia 
bacDlis utimtnr mucmui Ttrreo pncpilatia, quibua nixi per srduoe 
diuoa aaceudcrc solent, hos alpinoa baculos Docant, ct pastonbm 
pnecipuc in uau sunt. Aliqnando etiam pastorcs ut uenatores per 
loca decHnia et peii<- pnci^ipitia, qua nulla alioqui eat, cssia ramis 
arbonnn, et pnecipue abietum, ineidentea, et quasi iueqnitant«3 K 
demittanteti, Vbi nutem cumis onnsti per loca lininamodi ardaa 
demiltendi sunt, uonniinquam iugcntibua fuuibus ergatamin et 
tioulileorum aitificio coa demittuut. Atque aatiquia hoc in 
fuiasc Ammianua MnrccI indicat, cuius uerba anperiua in Alpituu 
C'ottianim descriplioue appoBuliuua. Simile quid da ui ivfert 
Sc'baffnaburgenaia, qui comniemorana, qiianto laljore Itenricus IITI. 
Alpce liycme auperaFSe aoribit, Tteginnm <t inulierPH rx enig gij 
neoieo bonm corijs impositaa fui'we, quas itiiieria duces denrsam 
trahebant, equoa qnoque per machinas summiasoa, ant coUiga 
pedibUB tractos, ex qnibua niuiti inortui ant debititati {lerierint. 

Acoliuin nulem loca plurima in emleni inoiilc se ofl'ernut, ettietum 
uuiinus contiuuus ascensua uidetur, ita ut supcratu ingo, per quod 
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iter eet, te ad summum montem pcnieiiluriiin indicte, tamenco 
Baperuto, planus aliqiiia locus se offert, et supra Iiiidc alius nouna 
muns snperaudus occurrit, qiise res magnam molestiam horum 
locorum imperitis alTert. PleiniKjue etum sibi persuadeitt moutes 
noQ tarn altos atque arduos esse, uam ex prupinquo cos couUiiu- 
ptontes iudicant lon^c huniiliores, qufim rcnera uDt : iibi i^tiir 
ad rcinpenientiini Tiierit iiiilent se opinioue sua deceptos esec, hc 
atbi laborem cresccre dolcnt. OlseniLiuithocSiliiis atque elegantcr 
affectum hunc aaccudeDtiiim Alpcs caiinine expressit :— 

(juoq^ue nutgiti aubirv iugo aIi]uo vuoilci'c aU 
Erexere gtadatn, crracit labor, arJun Bupn 
Sane ajxtrit femi, et iiascitur altera moleit : 
Vnde hkg domitos exadataMinc kborca 
RpBpexiBM libet, tanta fonuidtne plena 
Eilfrrent repatita Mulifi, atque una [iniiuir 
Coneiitia, quacanqoe dutur permittore uUus 
Iug«ntQT belts, medio sic nanitn pontu 
Cum duloes liqait temu, et inauia uullw 
Innenjuut reutos, locuro cnrbaBa mala 
ImraeuuB pr(»p«ctat aquni, ac nictn proAtudU 
^QOiibus, aaaaa tcnoiut Tun lumina rmlo. 

Glaciea autem iu Alpibus uon tantum lubricitate sua uias 
difBciliores reddit, scd alia quoqiic mriioru pcricula aSeit. Immi- 
neut DounuUiB locis imtnonsi^ nipea, rjiue nonnnnquam ita uijs 
impendent, nt ruinam minari uideautur, et his qui Jiis iion assueti 
Bont nuignum terrorem incntiunt : sed mro ah his pericnlnm 
cuiqnaui crealur, fiepias fi glacie, tjufe ex&lti^ mpibns iu uias 
sitbiectai nonDUDquani cadit, casque tegit et intercipit, maguo cum 
uitffi discrimiuc coruiu qui turn per ilia looa it«r faciuut. 
Meminiuit Imius rei •Stnbo, his uerbie : Glacialtn crustte supernee 
et qaidem Inbrictc illabeotes uuiversain occupant scmitam, et in 
anbiaccntes cxtmdnnt Dolles. IVw^ncna onim super glnciem 
glaoiM inoumbit, ingnientibtiB maxinie niuibue, aiiteqnam in 
superficie ouiiiin'i iwilibus disoluaotor. Pneter ilia netns glaciea 
pur qniun nonnunquam iter faoJcnduiii c*l, profundiDi hiatus 
trinm nul quatnor pedum 1alituilinc,eb saipe etiam amplioreii liabet, 
^^ in quos si quis dt-cidat, iudabitat^i illi jwreuDdum esl. Accidct 
^^Ltatvui lit iiiuibUH recentibiis, ant uento cnnglouicrati^ illi hiatus 
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dtintazitt Dines coDglobantuT ct labnntar : alteram qaod ioneto- 
ratam niuera cjuoque trabit, ei mnltum teme secnm abripit ; boo 
priori cC maius eat ct plus dautui dat. Atque Biiperioribns aniiis in 
Rhetia apud Riaooaldios. qui foiitem Rheai accolunt, miQime t- 
nouteruentium moles Bj'lnum el procei'aB abietes deiecitct inuoluit. 
Accidit etiam Keluetio milite ])cr Alpcs iter raciente.ut LX homines 
et ftiam jilurea endein iiiuis coiiglobatione opprimerentur, Jfon- 
uuuqimiii tumeii homiues nine couglobata iniiolnti, 3ub ifsie 
niuibus uiuunt, ct opera incnlarum emmitiir, et quasi ab iofens 
reuocantur. Id antem accidit fere tam ubi tantmn receiiles nines 
conglobatie fueruiit, et ualles qua impetuu sistunt aliqnem 
innoiuerint : etcnim si is qui niue obrutus cat, manns sub nine 
non prorsuB iuduiata moucre, et aliquid Bpagij circa fadsin 
excaiiarc possit, aliquam sub ninibus respirandi facultatcm nancia 
citur, atquG in alterum ct tertinm ctiam diem sub niuibns ninere 
potest. Montinm uero accolae Biqnaudo bninsmodo iDoles decidat, 
mos obaemant an ab'qui eo die it£r tngreasi sint, ct tcmporis 
ratioiie aulidnctii an ninibus inuoluti siut couijciunt, aUjuc cou- 
feBtim barum icrnra periti iiiucB fuliunt et scrutsuLur nam 
aliquis lateat, cui adhuc opem fciTC et uitam coDBcruare possint. 
Considnut auteni atque Bubstatunt labentes niutum moles in locis 
planis et nallibns, atqne illic aliquando niam montanis ti irrt-ntibUB 
in eos in^'identes pneclndunt, quie si bominum opera iiou fherit 
nirsuB aperta, iUi in ae coUecti et nncti nounumquani nou paniu 
incolanun damno emnipnnt. Qno aiit«m loco casns niuium ex 
monte metnendus est, illie nnllaj sunt domus, nulla luguria aut 
bourn stabula in subiucta uallc, tsed ineoloi proximi aJiquo loco, 
ubi collia forte inteqwBitua niuium caenni coercet, edilicare et 
babiCaru solent, Atque apudViEarioaiunioutts Gotbardi radicibu«, 
ingens sylua procerissimnrum abietum, ab ipsa natum molibuB 
niniuni opposita nidetnr, ciini aJioqui unllie nlite arborea aut 
sylnte illic in ea parte niontis crttnerint : triangnlari aulem forma 
consita est, ut quamni^ niuen arl)ores deijoere soleant, hie tomon 
nnn sit pericnlnm ne subuertatur, cnni angulo opposito qiuni 
perfriugere couetur iucideutcin inulem, et sna niagnitndinr, qua 
snhinde latior et dcnsior est, defendat. Itinera antcm j^pter 
uallinm aDgnBliam nonnuuquaui, qnoniiim alitor fieri uoii potest. 
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per loca bnic pcricnlu obnosia tratueant : qtm re nt diEcritnen 
etiilare poseiiit, qui iliac iter faciunt, plerunqao summo mane, 
qiiando minos periculi est, uiatn ingrediimtnr, ct taciti quam celer 
rime possunt peric.ulosa loca prtetcreunt. Aucolre etiam qui 
optime iiHtiiram lix-urum tcneiit, ct quaiidu pcricniam imminent 
(■ertis siijiiis oonjicui-o possunt, peregrinos quid faciendum illia sit 
admonent, Cum autem in i|>sura iter ingeus aliquis globus nioii 
deciderit, uis multo tempore soluitur : et per ilium iter facieudnm 
est, quttai per nouum queudam monticulum, ant collem nuper in 
nia ortum. De his antem LabiniB sen niuiuin cadcntium mole, 
Silins scribere uidetur, his uerBibua : — 



». Turn qua diukti coucreto frigoii: collb 

Lnbriu rmstntnr nnenii Kinite cliun, 
Lnctanteni ferro gUciem jiromit, haurit bintu 
Kii resoluta viros, nl toque k culmbe pneceps 
Vmenl«s tunnas opcrit delspsi raina. 

Apti autem et proprie induct t Auuibalempcr loceaccliuiautcon- 
i^Iuciatu iter ^icntem, iibi multa ni.'c fucrit, et ea ijuidera moUie 
ct liquescem, in (|nflm ingressi milites mergulmutur, et biatu 
quodam bauriebantnr, ct illic cndeutcm ex alto niacm iutegras 
turmas upcruisao sun ruina. Nam taiidom in summis et acclioibus 
montibuB, otprxaerlimcum snper glaciem magnie niues ceoiderint, 
et molles fuerint, ct liquesocrc cteperint, conglomerate nitiea 
decidunt. Ao forto ctiam Claudiani uersuB hno rcferri poeannt, 
in quibus tamen uod niues, sed glaciein nominal : — 

InUrdum aubitam glacig labeul« ruiuani 
Mods dedil ct trepidis fundamtna lubrait anUis. 

Presterea, inter alia mala frigus iugcns bie qui per vVlpes iter 
uiDnt, molcstum est, pn^scrtim Haute Borea, quare sffipe 
roultomm artus ni Triguris arnburnntur, ntque alijs aures aut 
nares nonnuItiH maunum aut pedum iligiti, atque etiam ipsi pedes 
ui frigoria obBtupeacunt et perenut t raulti oculoa ex perpetno 
niuinm nan amiunnt. Adueraus hoc umla nartu pnesidia aunt : 
oculis qnidem ut ncl aliquid nigri pnctendatnr, ticl uitrea coa- 
spicilia qtue uocant : reliqnia membris., ut pellibus crassiaqne uesti- 
mentis bene coulra frigus muuiantiir : ac cburtit scriptoria ct 




APPENDIX J. 
A Madame .... 

BizoTTt PeinttiTf rit quelqiien Montoffnra dr Savoij*. 
Lettre 11. 

De Chahost ran Fossiasr, 

It IC May, \f,i^\'. 

J'avoue, Madame, (jne je u'a; point fait ce que je tods aroie 
promiB, quoyque j'ayc trouv^ de tres-bellee occaeiona de rous lenir 
parole. Dana le desespoir oil roos m'ariez mis en vous quitaot, 
j'avois juri de me prccipiter dans le premier lieu commode. Cepen- 
dant depuis qiunze jours j'aj moote et desccndii les plas daa- 
itereiises moutagnes de Savoye ; j'aj" passe sur les bords dc uiille 
precipices, ct jnaqu'icy je ne me bhib point precipitin. Je x-oiw 
dirois bien que mea affaires mVn ont 6tc la memoire : rnnia il ne 
faut pas vous troraper. Le plaisir dc voir voHtre Portrait en ce 
Pays affreux m'a tofijonra retenn quand j'ay pcus^ I'l m'ac<init«r de 
ma promt-'Bse. Je ue g^auroia me rcsoudre ik moorir ea dec lieox, 
oil je puia voir qaaud jc veux vostre agreable Image. 

Vous aerez sans doiile fort en peine a diviner quel est le 
Portrait dont je vous parle ; vous irez nbord foiiiller voelrB 
caaaelte ponr voir si je voua ay derobe celuy que vous m'avcs 
refuse taut de fois. Maifi E^aclicn que je ne dois point ce plaisir a 
la peinture ; la Nature cllo mcsme en est rOnvrierc. Bnfb, 
Madame, jo voy icy cinq moutagnea qui yous reesemblent, comme 
%\ c'eatoit vous m?me. 

Oh I n'cn riez point tant. Ce sont desTableaniqui voiurepnv 
sent mieux que la Judith et la Paliae que vous avez dana vostre 
cabinet. Cinq monta^ea, Madame, qui eont de glace toute pun 
depais la teate jusqu'auK pieds ; mais d'une glace qu'oQ peut 
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4)peller perpctuelle. Oa B^ait icj par tradition qa'elle est 
[glace (ItipuJB la creation dn Monde. Les feux de cinq fl six mille 

Loicules, ny lea enux dii Deluge univereel n'ont pas eu la 

ree de la fondre, si ce n'est en quelqnea cndroita, oil I'on 
roQvc souvent du crietal ct dee pierrea precieuscB. Mais pour 
I vray, il est dangerciix de lea y oliei-cher. Leu cnrieni et lea 
i y Bont aouveut nccablez eu Este Bona la mine des neigea 
^ni a'elioulent. Ou m'en a montni qnclqaes-nns qni sont morta 
' enchaaaez dans lea glaces, ct leurs parens pour letir oonsolatioa 
disent qoe I'Art ne pouvoit pas leur faire nn Tombean si pompeux 
et si briUant ijue oelny qu'lla ont I'ef u de la Nature. Au reete, 
Madame, rien n'est si magnifique que cea montagues, quaud elles 
re^oirent lea rayona du iio\ei\ ; les faces differentea que la Nature 
bizarri' a donuees i\ leurs glacca, rendent les Inmicrea de ce bet Astre 
eu tant de ra9ons, qii'il semble qu'ou y voit un million de aoleila 
de conleura differentea. 

Aprus celn peut-on trouver de vous dca Portraits plus veritablea ? 
Cette glace porpetnelle qui vous covironne, cca bijoux que trouv^- 
roieut cbcz vods ceux qui pourroieut la faire fondre, ue peril oil 
a'eipoaenl lea Temeruirea qui I'entreprennent, la mort de tant de 
gens qui ont oaelVntrcprcndre, etenfiu ceasoleila qu'on voit envoa 
yeux, ne aont-ce pas dca rapporta si juat«8 avec les montagnea de 
glace, que je lea puis regarder toutes comme des Portraits de vous 
trte-actievez ? La Nature n fait cinq fois en vostre fareur, ce 
qn'nii Scniptcur fameux voulut faiiv une fois pour Alexandre. 
Yons estes icy pcinte aur cinq montagues, et c'est poor vona une 
gloire incomparablement pins graiide que si Appellee ou Praxiteles 
reTOUoient au monde, pour vona (leiudre siir le cnivre on vous 
tailler aur Ic marbre. 

Enfin, Madame, ce aont des Portraits qui Fous repreeentent 
ai vivemcut, que pour mc vanger de la cruautc que vous avea 
en^ de me refuser si souvent Ic voatre, j'ay covie de pendre 
une de cea montagnea a luon col eu guise de medaille, on, si 
jc n'y puis reusair, j'ay i-nvie dc mc pendre moy meame 11 b 
montagne, alin de mourir cole aur vostre Portrait. Maia pour- 
tani s'il faut mourir de froid, i! vuui encore uiieux (|Ue ma 
Linorl. foil cnuaec par la glace de vostre coeur, que pnr cclle dca 

E.u. X 
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TnonnignptL De ■one, Yadamft, que je aiiis rteida de me tirer le 
plncott qae je poazTmrde ce Pais iSpeax, poor m*en aller mourir k 
TQS pieds. C'eK I^ que je pretena toub tenir pvok ; anasi bien 
IDA jDsin ae aidsfeioa paa pleinemeiit Tdtze croant^, ai vos jeox 
a'ftToiuifi la joye d^e&esfere ka temoimL 



APPENDIX K. 
H itudko Qiordani al stio atnko Mkheh Cusa, 
Dai oHiAcciAi del monte Rosa, 

il2Sluglio, 1801. 
E dair aito delle Aipi che vi scrivo : eorpasao il livello della 
oima di tntte le piii alle tnontogne, eccetbuato il montc Rosa, le di 
cni aommitii souo aneora [liu elevate di afcanc centinaia di tese. 
Un iDclinato granitu, di ciii avanza fuori delk neve appena quanto 
baata per mettervi il foglio, mi serTC di tavolino per diatendere 
questi Boarabocchi, uti pezzo qoadrilwng'o di ceruleo ghiaccio mi 
serve di sedile. 

Al uurd ho lu elevate e bianchc cime del Rosa ; al oordovest 

vedo tntta la catena delle graDdi Alpi sino al monte Bianco, che 

vedo sorpasaarle maestosameute ; di ]a vedo tntta la catena delle 

Alpi Graie, Cozie e Marittirae, sino gli Appeniiini nclta Lignria ; 

al nord-est tutt£ le innamercvoli catene di moiitagne cbe suddivi- 

donu r EIrezia, il San Ciottardo, le Alpi Rezie e fin le montagne 

del Tirolo, Entro queatu circolo contcmpio la Oisatpina, tutto il 

Piemonte, e ie citti e i borghi inuiim«revoli die ora bianclieggiano 

dai riflessi raggi del sole, il quale h gia motto iuuliuato, eseendo 

[ quasi le i pomeridiane. Figiirat«vi, amico, quale apettocolo I 

* incumpreneibile scnza vedeilo ! l.a corona delle montagne suUa 

quale \o mi trovo e fiaucheggiata altoriente ed all' occidentc da 

ghiacciai sorprendenti ; in part« qnasi piani. in part«di un declivio 

ripidiasimo, ed in parte interseeati da spavenlevoli c profonde 

•orepolatnre. A ainistra superiormente alia miji Htuisione acorre 

I BUgli scogli un limpidissimo rORcelletto che ^mx dal plede di im 

i enormc ainmaaBo di ghiacoi, aveuti uiKirronte perpend imlare alta 

k piu di 2C piedi, acrepolata verticaimflnt*; e di un coign.- ceruleo, 
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e dopo Etrerc Bcorso lo spazio di ciroa 30 teae sugli Bcogli travereati 
orizzODtalmente da uu erto filone di roeso-qnarzo, si precipita c 
perde nei sottoposto ghiaociaio. 

E ineaprimible il mio rincrescimento nel vedenui iu qneeto 
gontuario della nattira privo degU opportuai istramenti per le 
misure delle altezze e per le tnoltcplici capericaze di figica che qni 
avrei la rara occaaione di fare. Poco sotto alia mia Btaziooe 
trovai ancora alciini vegetabili, come il ranuttcoh glatiaie, 
che qui e di un abito tutto peloso ; la soi-ifraga bifiwa e la 
pui-purea, la diapmaia elevelira, il sftwio iiniJloTo di AlHoni ed 
aicimi licheni. Del reato sembra che io paaaej^ suUa totuba 
del I a natura vivcote. 

Noa veggo ostaculu verameate insuperabiie per ascendere 
queeta a me piu vidna cima del Rosa ; e unicameQle I'ora tarda 
del giorno ohe mi castringc a ritornarc sui mici passi, o mi inquicta 
il solo pensare in simile era alio apazio clie mi separa dalla piii 
vicina abitazioue ; il piooere pcrb di con tempi are e di stndiare la 
uatnra e grandiasimo. Io sono soddisfatto ad usura delle mic 
fatiche, c per quel die ho I'eduto, e per la oonsolazionG di averc 
scoperta una strada per salire sul gran colosso del monte Roaa, per 
cui 1 fisici in avvenire lo potranuo studiare e cont^implaiv a loro 
beir agio, ed interrogarvi la gelosa uatnra sui snoi segreti, speciaN 
mente iu met^orologia. 

Ho ptofittato del Icuto processo di aluune CBperieniw suH'aoido 
carbonico, che qui instituisoo, per distcnderc qnesti ma! coauessi 
acaraboochi ; ma abbiate riguardo al tempo, alia situazione ed al 
veDto che rai iiicomoda motto nello scrivere, II termoinetro sta ia 
questo momento a gradi 4J aopra lo zero ; ho la respiiasiooe tnolto 
atlknnoBa per la rarezsa dell' aria, ed il mio polsobatte 110 Tolte ii 
UD minuto, 

fhiudo queata roia per intascarc i miei pochi istrumonti e 
Boilecitare lamia diaceaa da qtieste solitarie i^piaggie. 

Amatemi o mi dico 

alle ore 4 poracridiane 

Salntt' e<l ainiciziii, 



APPENDIX L. 
MinwifM de J. A.d» Tliou. 

Ce seigneur, savant dans la p;(.V>Diclne et dans lea iniicaniqucs, 
(vait ches Ini des luboratoires, des ateliers et des forges, avec tous 
Bin iaitnmieiis necessaires pour foadre on pour fabriqner toates 
« de machines, 11 invita lea commiasaires u. diner : le repas 
fat aasaisoiine d'lme Ravantc conversation, siiivant aa contuma 
Be Thou touma I'eiitreticn snr ce iiue les PyninfeH pouyaieat 
avoir de hantcnr : il savait que c'ctoit faire plaisir ii son bote qne 
de te mcttre sur cc chapitre. 

M. de Candale leur raconts qu'il avait i;t« aux eaux dc Bf-arn, 
proclie de Pau, a la suite dc Henri d'Albret, roi de NavaiTe, p6re 
de Ift princesse Jeanne, dont il etoit proclie parent : que dans le 
s6jour qu'il y fit, il rcsolut de 'nouter an sommet de la plus haute 
raoDtague, qui u'en est pas eloignce, ct qu'on norame les .lumellea, 
k cause qu'cllc sc ^upure par le haut en forme dc fouruhe ; que 
dans Ic temps qu'il preparoit tout cc qu'il crut nccessnire pour son 
deaaein, pluateurs gentilshommes eb d'autres jeuncs gens, v^tua 
de simples camisoles pour ^tre moins embamiseps, a'offrirent de 
Taccompagncr ; qn'il les nvcrtit qu« plus ils monteroient, plus il 
aentiroient de froid, ce qu'il n'^coatirent qa'en riant ; qne pour 
lui il se fit porter one robe foun'^ par des paysans qui con- 
noisBoieut les licnx ; que vers le milieu du mois de mai, sur lea 
quatre lieure da matin, ils montereni assez baut pour voir les 
nue'es an-desaoua d'enx : qn'alors le froid saisit cea geua qui 
s'etoient si fort preeacs, de manicre qu'ils ne pnrent pnaser outre ; 
que pour lui il prit sa robe et marcUa aTecpi-ecantion,accompagn^ 
de cenx qui eurent le courage de le suivre ; qu'il monta josqu'ii 
on endroit oh il traava du retr&it«i de ob^vres et de bones sanvagea 
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qn'i] Tit coorir par trocpes ear oes rochea escarpees ; qn'ayuit eW 
plus loin, il remartina qnantitui d'airee d'aiglee ct d'antrcs oiseaiuc 
de proie ; qae juBque \k ile avoicnt rencontr^ des traces taillees 
dans !e roc par oeux qui y avoient atiparavauL monk' ; mais 
qu'alora on ne voyait plus de chemin, et que, pour regagner le 
sommet, il en reatoit encore autant k laire qu'on en avoit fait ; 
que I'air froid et Bubtil qui remrirronnoit leur eausoit Am ^tonr- 
disBemens qui lea faisoient bomber en faiblcsse, ce qui les nblig;ea 
de Be reposer et de prendre de la noun-iture : qu'aprea s'fitre 
euvoloppe la t^te, il se fit line nouvelle route aveo I'aide dea 
paysana qu'il avoit amenes ; que, quand le roc resistoit au 
travail, on se scrvuit d'cchelles, de croo^ et dc ^rappins ; qne par 
ee nioyeu il arriva eufin jusqu'ii uu lieu oil il ne virent ploa 
auGune trace de bete sanvage, ni aucun oiscau, qu'on voyoit voicr 
pluB bas ; qne cepcndant on n'etoit pas encore au sommet 
de la montague ; qu'eulin il Ic gagna, )\ peu de distance prte 
arcc I'aidc de certain croehtta qu'il avait fait faire d'une mant^re 
extraordinaire. 

Qu'alora il clioisit un lieu commode d'oii il pfit regarder 
sCirement jusqu'en bas ; qu'il s'y aaait, et qu'avec le quart de 
cercle il commenja il prendre la hauteur ; qu'il prit poor rez-de- 
chauasi-e le courant paisible qne lea eaux qui se precipitent de 
rocher en tocher avoient forme ; que juaqu'au plus haut de la 
montagne, qu'il ui^auroit aiaement dii lieu oil il i^toit, il trouva 
onze centfi brasses ou toises de notre meaure, la toise de st.\ pied^ 
ce qui compose treize cent vingt pas gcometriques, les paa de cinq 
pieds, a la maniere dea Grecs, 

De Tbou, apres avoir fait li\-desBUs de profoiidea re&exion% 
convint que M. de Caodale ue a'etoit pas fort ecarte de la verity 
ni du Btintiments des ancieus geometres, qui rapportent que le 
mont Oiyrape, qu'ib ont cru le plua i-levii qu'il y cut an mo&de, 
pouvait pas avoir plus de dix stades de hauteur, non plus que U 
mcr a de profondeur. Xenagoras trouva nn dcmi-atade da\-antagG 
dana la mesurc qu'il prit dc la m^mc montague. Je dirai cm, 
peasant que ce calcul n'est paa exact dana Apulte, an livre qa*Q; 
noDs a laiase du Dhiwn do Socrate, et qu'il y f^ut snpplcer 
Plutarquo dana la Vie de Paul Emile. 
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Qne si on mnltiplie dix foiB le Btade de cent vingt oinq pas, 
oomptant le pas de cinq pieds, & la mani^re des Orecs, on trouvera 
mille denx cent cinqnante pas gtometriqnes ; ce qui k onze 
toises cinq pieds pies, fait le mdme nombre que M. de Candale 
avait trouv^ ; mais on laisse un calcul plus exact aux gens du 
metier. 
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DI 
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DI UNA PICCOLA PARTE DEGLI APPENNDfl 

DIRBTTB 

A.8.E. IL SIGNOR MARCHESE 

D. FILIPPO MAZZOCCHI 

PRESIDENTE DEL SACRO REGIO CONSIfil.IO 

AL SIGNOR CAVALIERO 

D. FRANCESCO DANIELE 

STORIOQRAFO DI 8. M. 

E SOCIO DI Pit ILLU.STRI ACCADEMIE. 

Caro, ed illnstre Amii-o, 

Cedo volentieri al vostro g^mzioso Bug^erimento in f&re aaireli 
qaeste mie carte, quasi conic uii' Appendice delle medeaime, I 
ristampa della memoria cpistoliire scritta da mio figlio sn la | 
MouL^na cliiamata Gran Hasso d' Italia, per eseere il piii alto 
dei noatri Appennini, e che uonmnomente si conosce sotto la 
deDominazione di Monte Corko. Ma oltre delta Btimabile 
autorita voatra, et dei pifi stretti, o carl vincoli coll' Autore, altte 
ntgioni ancora mi hanno confenuatD ad esegnirc il Tostro 
conaiglio. B piimamcnte dii-o del rapporto dj localiU, cio6, per 
trovarei quel Monte, come sttualmente limite della Provincia, : 
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cosi negli antichi tempi couline dell' Agro Pretuziano, del qniile ho 
Inngaioeiite ragionato. In secondo luogo, pcrch^ ho veduto, che 
Tarj Tiaggiatori, c Natnralisti hramavano di c-oaDBcere quella 
Meraoria mentre jrer casere stnmpata sola, c di poca mole, gVi 
eeemplari ttitti erano scomparsi, ed il dcsidcrio dci Dotti Ustaya 
non soddiafatto. Aggiiingo a tiitto ci6, che avendo egli gcritta 
quella Meiooria Odeporiut pel principale scopo di far conoBcere 
Kgli amatori della geologia I' altezza di qnel Monte, che torrcggia 
Teramente nella catena dcgli Appcnnini, lio veduto ultimamente 
che tin geologieta Tedesco, aenz' averlo mai \'ednto, non che 
Tisitato, o misiirato, ha crcduto potcrlo senza fatiga idealmente 
riabbasBare. Qnesto e il f^ignor Rciiax Natiiralista Tedosoo, ta 
oni tavola mctrica, dell' altezza dellu Montugue e stata riBtampata 
dal celubru Naturalista Signur Scipionc Breielak nel primo volnme 
della Bua pregiatiasima geologia. E' vuro oho cotali differeniio in 
piti, o iu meno 00a inSuiseuno punto eiilla falicit^ della specie, 
ma non S coal per quella degli scrittori, chi ha travagliato e cou 
periglio per trovarc una veritil liBica di ijoalchc importanea, non 
pud reder con piacerc, se un altro dal suo tranquillo scrittojo, e 
eenaa darne ntgione, 1' altera, o la nicga, dando nna ben differente 
e non appoggiaCa asscrtiva E i><>i chi mogUo de vol, adorno di 
sablimi talenti c nelle AntichitA, c uella Storia Natnnde, conosee 
3a,cbe in tali c somiglianti coec il pregio maggiorc a I' csattczza : 
poich^ cotali osservasioni Hervoiio di dati a piii impurtanti ed 
estese indnzioni. Per tantc ragioci dunquu. Be io lio incomin- 
ciato coir aderirc sempliccmcnte al vostro consiglto, veggo, che 
debbo linire col ringraziani, e cuntestarvi nnova gratitudine, 
ehe come I'amiciisia non mauuhera mai nell' animo di chi gode in 
pot«rBi diiv. 

Vostru Antico Aftezionatiss. Amico, e 8erv. 

Oiovah-Bbbkakdino Delfico. 



JUio Girre, «/ ilhulrt Hw, 

Pensando, che alle vostre gravi occiipazioni, cd alle noje del 

, tamultnoBO foro, poesa essere di dilelt«vole distrazione, e Bollievo 

il rivolgere Io aguardo ad altri oggetti, che con piaferc attraggono 
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delln gran nrnfisa de) &Ioi]t«. Qaiudi esso si vede u gnmdisaiuift' 
diatAiiEa : e sembra in qneste parti Tultiino Ecaglioac della favoloH 
opera dei Giganti, giacch^ facendo quaai un boI corpo coa altri 
monli della catena, 1i anpera tutti Delia sua elevazione. Questa 
continnazione de Monti si estende dal S.O. al N.E. separando 
qneeta Proviucia da qnella dell' Aquila, c prende le eegnenti 
deuomioazioui cioi {Tav. I.) A. Monta|;na di Fano Adriano 
dal nome di tin paesc, che gli ^ qnasi allc fatde, B. Montftgna d' 
Intermesoli, C. Corno piccolo, o Montagna della Pietra, D. Corn© 
gi'ande, o Montecorno, E. Monta^'na delle tro Torri, F. Mout^na 
di Tado, G. Montagna di Pfiglidri, H. Montagna dei Caatelli. 

Or benciie intomo a tali Monti nou ei conoscono u^ nionnmenti 
antichi ne arunzi d' antichitii; e dalle dcnominazionJ, dm tntt* 
ora riiiiangono di Fano Adriano, e di Fano di Cornu a doe piccolf 
pa«Hi, si rilevo, die vi I'ossero anclio anticamente delle popolaEiooi, 
e che il gran Monte ist£SB0 fosse un oggetto di culto religioao, e- 
qnnai V Olimpf* dci pupoli vicini. 

Per EHlire a qaest' Olimpu la inia i>rimu "ita fu ad Ornano 
(died miglia lontano da qii, andando vorso S.O.) piccolo paeee 
ajipartcnentG in feudo all' iljustre famigiia della Valle Mendozza. 
Ebso e situato a N.E. dulle faldc della Montaguu ea di nit piccolo 
piano soprastaute iid on' amcna e fertile cumpngna, reaa tale dalle 
acque ehe la regalano di tnttfi le pavlicellc pingni nasctiiti dalla 
decomposizione dei \i'getatili della Montagna medcsimn, che 
inoltre [ler lit sitnozionc contribuisco ancom a renderc ncll* inverno 
molto dolce In temperatnradeH' atmosfeni. Aveudo qui nllogiato 
in casa del Sig. D. Lnigi Pctrilli (il quale con i di lui figli asmj 
studioai mi fitrono poi di Ecortn ed utile compngnia) osserrai gl' 
istrnmeuti, e trovai barometro 26:9: 00, tennometro all' ombis 
+ 13 gradi. Termomctro al Sole + 27. La sera poi riccvci da 
Tei'amo le osaervazioni fatte coli dal mio cugino D. Eag«nio 
Michitelli, at quale aveva lasciato I' inciirico, cbe il di 2S, 03ser> 
vasBe per varic ore il buromctro, ed i duo tcimomctri, aocio qo&l- 
ciina delle eoe oeservazioni a' iucontrasBC ad eaeer futta nell' ist 
momcuto, che io faceva la mia, e quella ehe a' incontro, fu Iwj 
metro 27, 4, 75, tennometro all' ombra + 22, tennometro 
+ 28. 
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Or da fjneate oaservazioni io conchiuei, chc Ornano si trovara 
elevate sopra il piano di Teramo di G49 piedi Parigrint. 

Tl metodo che is ho tenuto per ricavare la saddetta altezza e 
(jiiello di dc Luc, ciofe riduco a sedicedmi di linea le altezM baro- 
inetriche, sottrs^gu da esse il immero del grodi del termonietro 
air orabra, se Bamiiuo iwaitivi, e li ag^ungo, ae Baramio Dcgativi, 
poiche ognuQO di essi corrispondc ad un Eedicesimo di tiuoa nul 
Ijarometro. Di tali risultati trovo i Logaritmi, c ue prendo la 
differcnza, questa difTereDsa )a moltiplico per il doppio del medio 
tra i grsdi dei dnc tennometri al Sole, die fr lo steeso, che In 
loro sotnma, e lo divide per 1000, e secondo che il quozicnte 
sarii poBitivo, o negativo, 1' a^nogo, o tolgo datia snddetta 
differcnza dei Logaritmi. Qaesta differeiiia dei Li^garitmi 
eeprioiera id millesimi di tesa 1' altezza cercata. Duoqne 
accio I'egprima in piedi bisogna moltiplicaria per G, e diWderla 
per 1000. 

La ragione di queate oiwrasioni e inutile, clie qui la scriva, 
poich^ iiel citato Antore, inventorc di queeto metodo ai trora 
minatamente eeposta, e tntto qnesto lo csprime colla aegneute for- 
mola, chtamaudo a I'allezza cercata, b la differeuza die Ijogaritma, 

r il grado medio, « = fi + ■ ■. Ouuqae jwr le noBtre osser- 
vazioui di Teramo cd Omauo abbiumo, riduoendo le altezze baro- 
metriohe a Bediceaiini di linea b'ZGO, * olSR : i tenoomi'tri + 14, 
e + 13, chc aottrneudoli dalle sudilctte allezze ridotte si ha .'j340, 
5131! : i termometri + 1 1, c + 13, che sottmondoli diille suddetle 
alte^ze ndott« bi ha &24i;, .1123, i loro Loguritmi earanno I, 
&S46 = S, 7lit82S», e I, fil2S = 3, 7*>9biU. Dunqoe la 



tnta- 



diffcrciuta sara 1030Sd, 19083 chc moltipliuala per 

curandu le minuzie sara 618. 1 due termometri al Sole fitrono 
I'nno + ST.I'altro + 24,perci6ildoppiodcl loro medio aani + ."il, 
dunqne WAtitueodo i termini pnrticolari alia ToriiKiln geuemle 

a = b + - Hi avnl a - 618 + — jj^^'' il ciiloolo indicato, 

trasciirando le miuuste si avra fi49 ; e sara I'lUtesza ceruata. 

Collo stesBO metodo io ho culcolaLu le altre miBnre, delle quali 
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£M prmetttini» in numJiftiu horrida cavU$, 
ludigtiwe vocUaiU Comu dt vtrliai ntf'u* 
ifanal aqua geliilusptr KLxa rig*ntia lorrciu. 
SuTK Hon atUra cavi UontU, wm kumida VallU 
Erueial, non vit nipema iiapeJUi nd onu. 
Veniin oiT Ripcc admatna dreumque supmque 
Sinuueqw lalena aubfamiU i-udat at : tit ipsum 
FYigu» et aig^nUin tt/UUper mtinbra rigorem, 
StiUatiwiue tadU fiailan*, eitnumqut teanutat. 
Ergo, etprnpetwii Unor at atUlaniiius Kudif, 
Ptrp<itituia qHonlam aervat natiira Imorrvi 
Aerit, aerimn stse vrrlmla in undam. 

Sn (juestu piaoo vaiino sovente i cacoiaturj di Caiuoxze ; c desai, 
cd altri, che vi soao gianti ban crednto, e detto di essere arrivoti 
alia sommiUt delta montagEin ; ma chi vi si trova. vedeodo lo 
oimate, die lo circondana, vede pure (|imato ancora rest! per 
r impresn. Si puo imoiagiuare facitmeQle, die II i-esU* della mon- 
tata, Bia il piii malagevole c scabroeu. In fatti 1e frone sono piii 
afuggevoli, le rocche piu ripide, i dirnpi piii profoudi, ed il camino 
piii Htrftri[M>vole c da far veraniente mccapricciare. La gente di 
compaguia in (|no3te situazione mi assist^ pcr6 con vero alTetto c 
premurn, e quasi vi avevano presto iin' intereasc egnale al mio. 
Avaiizaiido nel camino ci elevammo al di sopi-a ddle nuvole, e 
ciu ultre al farci godero del magniJico spcttncnlo di un cielo 
Bereniasimo, mcntre I'inferior parte dell' atmosfera oembrava nn 
immenflo roare di ncbbia, ci fcce aiidic il vaiitnggio di toglierci 
(lolla viatn i pi'ecipizj, e le immense voragiui BottopoeU.-. 

Cob! fclicemen tc arriviimmo sDll'iiltima cimata, dove non e da din.', 
se io aveBsi bisogno di ripoRo, e se al memento provassi altra sensa- 
zione, che qiiella della standiexza. E un' osaerrazione gia fatta dal 
celebrc Saussurc e dagli altriyiaggiatori di Monti, che ad ogni piccolo 
tratto di salita si piova un ocoasciamento sbt'oordinario e spiacevole, 
ma cbe ad ogni piccolo riposo similmcutc si rinfraucano Ic forse con 
iiu non so die di eoave giovtalit4, che fa dimenticar snbilo lapena 
sofferta. QudlodieioprovainellttdiffldioshHta uii riuad piii seusi- 
bile giunh) alia aoapimtn metfi del mio faticoao cnmmino. Vn 
piccolo piano indinato otTrelnsommitil della montagim ciuaei fotise 
un coverchio.o un gran lactronc ivi sopra imposto di massa nnifoniii.' 
delta pietra iatessa, e che servi pure di letto a tutia la oonipogniR. 
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Nod e facile I'csprimere quel misto di seDSazioni che provai 
bI trovatTiii per la prima volta sulla cima di noa cosl alta montagus, 
e come Torrore dei passati perigli, e 1' aspetto dclle baize le pi^ 
alpeatri, delle valli voraginosie, dei dinipi piu Bpaventevoli, e dei 
grandiosi arasciiimi chc da piii parti moatra it monlc, fusse tutto 
BUperiormente compensato dalla veduta, che compreudeva il 
muggior apozio cho si fosse prescntsto at mio sgaardo e dnll' iDterno 
contento di verdernii giuato dove io desiderava. Se il tempo 
foGse stato del tutto aereuo, avrei goduto del ^andloeo qaadro 
di redere i due mari chebagnano r.Italia,c sicuramente le oppoete 
aponde delia Dalmazia ancora ; ma le nubi vaganti non mi 
permisero che delle parziali vedute. 

Pasciuto cosi alquanto 1' occhio e lo apirito posi in opera i mici 
Istrumenti per fare le OjservazioQl, ma con mia aomma sorpreea 
it mercurio sceee tanto ncl vetro, ch' empi il pozzetto int^ramente, 
non OBtaiite che aveva abbaesalo il foudo di pelle per quanto si 
poteva. Diinqitc non potendo ingrandire di piii la capacitfi del 
pozzelto per riabbaasarc il livello del mercurio, penaai di sottrarre 
per allora una porzioiie di mercurio dal pozzetto, c cou cio 
rimctterlo a livello. Cosi ^eci, e trovai lurometro 1!), 8, 25, 
termometro all' ombra +13, terraometro al sole — 12. 

Quella dimora beuehe mi fosse aasai dilettevole, conveune pero 
per uvviso del compsguia presto lasciarla, per poter cseer fuori 
dei perigli colla luce del giorno, oade con rincrescimento dandolc 
an addio/ripigliammo lo sdrucciolevole camino per tornare d'onde 
ers\'amo partiti, e nella miglior maaierapossibile riatorarci. Erano 
le ore ^i pomeiidiane, ed il cielo tattaria sereno sul nostro capo, 
Botto i nostri piedi i vapori gia si coudcnsarano in pioggia, che 
fortimatamente piccola fu, e di poca durata ; ma le nuvole vollero 
accompagnorci in tutto il regreaso, se non tanto fatigoso, piii 
pericoloso al certo dellagita. Ginntolaecra acosn trovai colil fatte 
le oeservazioni in riscoutro alle mie, e quella che si fece alio stusso 
momento fn barometro 26, 8, 50, termometro all' ombra + 13, 
termometro al sole + 20j. Dunque col calcolo di de Luc, che ho 
indicato di sopra concbiusi essere la cima di ilontc-Como elcvata 
Bopra di Ornano di 8039 pledl pariginl. 

Bcnche dopo ripoeato per nn giomo in cau dei miei buoni 
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oipiti di Onuio io vnmi flitto qnalobe altra loonaiella in alconi 
liios^idflDaiiioiitegii%piirBpeltaiiip<S6 per altre ctrooaUuue, die 
Bd riohiaiUTUio in funi^ non mi rineoi di eoddiefiue olterior- 
menfte h mia ooiioeU e vieifteie dai looghi ynntaii per oonftenape 
rioGhi oggetti di minenkgia. Sooome per6 tal mira non dovevi 
abbuidonani, e che in qoeii* anno me ne eono ooonpato ; eoil 
per termine el primo oggetto vi dirt eolo, die dopo tomato in 
Oiia prad ooUo ateao metodo Faltena di qneitaOittiL dal Kvdb 
del maie» e ood mi trovai aveie tre termini ddl* altena oeroeti, 
oio& Tsramo del lido del nuuee 889 piedi parigini, Omano da 
Tenmo 649, la Yetta di Monte-Como da Omano 8089. In tntto 
dal lifello del maie 9677 i»edi periginL 

In fine di qoeita letieia agginngo nn pfaxxdo qnadro dove in 
nn oolpo d* ooohio n VBggaao le OMerrasioni per la mirnra deUa 
loddetta altena nnitamente al oalodlo ed ai rimltati. 

La prima o(donna Tsrtioile contiene le date e le ore in oni ti 
•on cute le oeservaiioni. La eeoonda e la tena in cgni oaeoeDa 
oootengono qnattiooifre in altc^ e due eoltopoete ; e qoeete eooo^ 
le prime le altene barometriohe zidotte a eedioeiimi dilinea^k 
ieoonde eono i gradi del temometio all' ombra ohe eenndo 
poeitiyi Tanno eottraUd dalle oifre anperiori ; aoMo pen di qneate 
vi d il leridno di detta aottnurione. La quarto oontiene fl 
riflnltato per i logaritmi, cioj la difFerenxa delle altezse oorrette 
dal termometro all* ombra molUplicate per 6 e diviae per 10(H). 
La qainta oolonna contiene i gradi dei termometri al aole che 
oorreggono Tazione del calore suU* aria. La seata contiene il 
doppio del grade medio dei gradi dei anddetti termometri, che 
6 lo atesao ohe le lore aomme riapettive. La aettima oontiene le 
altezze parziali, ed in piede di easa la aomme di tali altcsse pandali, 
ohe dk V altezza totale dalla cima delta montagna al lido del 
mare. In fine nell' ottava colonna ho measo i nomi dei laoghi 
di oeservaaione. 

Per illoatrare 1* altezza di Monte-Como non intendo panto 
paaaare in riTiata tntte le altre Montague, delle qoali e atata con 
qoalohe esattezza misu^ta 1* elevazione ; ma gioTcr^ il far rilevare 
col paragone, che ha par erno ben meritato la denominasione di 
Oran 8a$90 i Italia non avendone alcano nella catena d^li 
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Appennint, che lo saperi, o 1' egoagli. lo noii lo paragoner5 dunqiie 
col MonU Biaiieo, clie & il piii alto Moate del nostro Emisfero ; 
a metteudolo al confrouto, in primo luogo del Legnoue cbiamato 
dal Giovio Lineonis Catena, e da altri Lineme misnnito dal celebrc 
P. Pini, trovo clie Moiito-Corao lo supera di OCO piedi parigiui, 
paragonoudo al nostro Vesuvio la differcnza e di 36511 ; e fiiial- 
meiitiC confrontando coll' Etna, di cai a ragiuue si & amniirata 

I r attczza di 10336 piedi, ^ piccola la differenza tra il graude 

^^L Ignivomo della Sicilia c del noetro Oran Saaso, non reatandogli 

^^H ioferiore, che di piedi 4b9. 

^^f Or eiccome mi aveva prelisso di rivuder di nnovo la Mootagna, 
specialmente per vedere che poteeae contener di Tero la voce 
popolare, cbi vi eieno delle miniere importaoti, e special mcnte di 
ore e di cinabro ; verso la mctil di Luglto, solo tempo in cut o 
permeeso passeggiare Del Gran Sasso, mi portal di nnovo in 
Ornano, donde si rende piii agevole il far delle scorae nel circon- 
dario del Monte. Prima peri!) d' ogni altra cosa voUi oaservare, se 
qnesta parte piii alta della catena dcgli Appeimioi possa, come 
aleuni hanno crednto, appartenero a qnc' Monti, che fnruno detti 
primitivi, cioe contcmporanei alia creazione, oppure appartenga a 
qnei, die diconai di Huccesaiva formazione. Parmt pcro esser 
QOetietto a dire, che scbbene queet' enorme anticaglia poesa vantare 
non HO qual indeterminato numero di eecoli, da non credere che 
poflsa pretenders ad an' anticliitJl cont^mporanea allu creazione. 
Imperciocche Tra tutt' i ststemi, che si aono fatti sulla teoria della 
terra, buI consolidamento, e forma primitiva di <|ucsto Pianeta, 
troTO il piii uniforme alia rsgione, cd alia rivehuione, quello dclia 
cristallizzazione, alia qaal cosa par cbe ulluda Most, dove dice, che 
lo spirito del Kignore gulleggiava eulle acqae, nelle qoali, e per le 
qnali lo materic attraendosi secondo le leggi dei primi rapporti 
si polerono ben formare qnei unclei primitivi, e quindi nelle snc- 
ceasive rivulusioni del globo formarsi gli altn Monti secondi 

Icircoetanze a noi Bconosciute. 
Tutta la catena degli Appennini nulla ci fa Bcorgere di quella 
Dniformiti\ primitiva, ne pauto di quella materia, cni la primeva 
kntichit^ d atthbuita, anzi tutto scmbra lavoro delle acque, e 
dei eecoli. 
X 2 
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Oi^ni memona oeacrvnzione poi basta per poter giustamenta 
ravvieare, ctie queata lunga catena Unto era iot^rrotta, divisa, 
Buddivisn, e quoaj frastagliata, fosse slata una otasea continna 
ridotta poi alio etato preeentfi dagli exentiiaU sfaeciamenti 
lavori deile acque. 

La strutiGcazione dei ftlontB, e V essere i strati ora inclinati, oia 
verticali, taWolta orizontali, ed il trovarsi i varj etrati neppnre 
disposti secondo le leggi della gravitiV dimostrano abbastanza, che, 
questa specie de monti Turono opera del tempo, e Don di im 
origiualo lavoro. Tali sono i nostri Appennini, e preaso a poco 
i Subappennini ancora fino ai meiiomi Colli che si estendono fino al 
mare. I piii alti aono di pietra, o terra calcare omogenca di grana 
roKza a sBgno di noti poter prendere pulimento ; gli altri sodo di 
cote, o pietra arenaria, detta da Dostri U)fo, e che \ Toscani 
chiamano pieira serma piii o meno corapatta, pii o meno bianca, 
qitalche volta mescolata con oseida di ferro, o gialla o roaaiccia, 
ma tali strati Bono esei ben difTerenti nelle qiialitu Seiche, e nelle 
chimiclie •. la terra calcare vi si trova qnalche volta meacolata ma 
I'argilla vl ha speaso degli strati, cbe si tramettono con CEsa. 

Or sebbene abbia detto, che i monti piii alti, et fra essi Monte- 
Como sieno di materia calcare, non ardirei per6 dire, che tale 
fosse ancora il niicleo e la base, giacche in alcun sito pur vi si 
Tcde sottopoBta la pietra arenaria, come ho detto. L'argilla che 
e alternata nei Subappenini molto frcqncntemente con i strati di 
pietra arenaria, ^ in molti Inoghi riccamente insnppata di petrolio. 
QuesUk OBservatione fatta gii\ alcnni anni indietro, mi fece pcnsare, 
che ill quests contrade si potesse Irovare del litantrsce o carbone 
foBsile in molta quautitii. In fatti avendone tontata la rioerca 
in varj siti insieme col valente Chimico Siguor Dottor Comi, e 
ol ProfcsBorc Quartapclle, le nostre iuvestigazioni furono abbas- 
tanza fortunate, avendone trovato in diversi aiti a qualche distanza 
dclla Cittit, e piii verso i monti. Molti filoncini ne ecorgemroo 
sii pel corao del torrcnte Yiziola, ed in altri burroni. c fosaatc ; e 
mi riuaci poi di trovarne uno che potrebbe essere importante, 
mostrandosi in sitnazione orizoutalc nclla lui^hezza di quattro 
palmi, e due e mezzo in circa di altczza. Di ci5 fin d' allora ne 
diedi parte al Govemo, come vi potrete ricordare ; ma altre 
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occDpazioni piii importanti tolaero forse il tempo per rivolgersi 
a questa. 

Cod tali redatc gcneritii su 1' mdolG di qucBti monti, e con poca 
aperanza di trovali nietallireri, benchd cift non fosse impossibile, 
iucomiociai dall' informarmi dei luoglii dove piu probabilmeote 
potevano trovarsene degl' indizj, cioe grotte, o caverDe che si' 
dicono vieitate dai voiuti trovatori dell'oro. 

Ai 12 Agoeto partii da Ornano alio tre pomeridiane per tro- 
varmi auUa moutagiia di Vado alio spnntar del sole, ed attraversai 
alcuni piccoli monti, che sono quasi una diramaaione della graD 
moutagna : essi boiio uniti quasi ad angolo rctto, e formaiio que, 
Subappcnnint che nndando verso Nord-EBt ai estradono fino all' 
Adriatico. Questi monti si vedone vestiti di roveri e qucrti fino 
a pill ddla mcta dcU' altezza, ma al di Bopra raostranfii quasi 
del tntto spogli ed ignudi. La loro base e formata di sottili 
strati argillosi quasi orizontali, cd il loro maaso per quanto 
si piio giudicare h della solita pietra calcare, di cui quantiti\ dit 
macigni di varie grandezze I'ingombrano da ogni banda, Tro 
qiiesti monti possai ii Magoue, fiumc che poscia si QQisce a 
Vomano, et pel piccolo Castello cliiamato Fano di Conio si rlsale 
per un' altro monte, la cui valle lo divide dalla montagna di Vado. 

La Valle, die soggiace a Fano di Corno oll're in mezzo all' 
aaprezza degli Appeauini un raro epcttacolo di ricca vegetaziotie, 
tanto di quella spontanea nei monti, quanto dell' altra promoasa 
dall industria ed attivilil umana. Era quindi un non so che di 
vago, e di Horprendent« nel tempo istcase il \-edervi bei catnpi di 
biade, ed altre piaute cercali, e la vigna ancora ricua de' suoi 
doni. La localita spcsso decide di questi vantaggi, ma per 
mancanza di necessario ardire molti luoghi ne restano privi. 

Prima di glunguere al suddetto Castello di Fano, D. Eiigenio 
MicUitclli disegnii 1' aapetto di Monte Corno, come ai vcde nella 
Tavola II. Questa tavola bo stimato utile d' inserirrcla non solo 
per moBtrar da vicino 1' anpetto di uu lato di Mont« Corno, ma 
pcrche da eesa si ecorgono i confini fra la terra vegetabile colti- 
vata, ed i boschi, c tra queati, ed il undo Siiaao. La campagna 
A B C D in cui vedcsi il piccolo villi^gio F di Fano ^ coltivsta, 
e Bcminatn a grano fino all' ultimo colle M, dal quale incominciano 
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i boBcbi, e ginngono fia dove Teggonsi Delia tarola medesima, il 

di piii e nnda pietra. 

L& ulita delta mont^na di Vado B'incomincio dopo tramontato 
il Bole ; e ta stanchczza, c la aotte ci ayrertiroDo del bisogno di 
ripoBo e di riatoro. Sotto un ^r&a cigUone del mont«, che forma 
qnaBi nna t«ttoja, ci condnsaero le guide, ed ivi a simile oggetto 
tTorammo molti vettnrini, chc fanno la vatica del vino per la 
Provincia dell' Aqaila.. . In nn alloggio cosi arioso, e scarBO di 
c^ni morbideaia fni pur abbastanza fortunate per prender sonco, 
e Qon udire il concerto, che facevano i Lnpi a quabhe distanza, 
cbe fu bene aacoltato dalle mie guide, e domeaticj, i qnali mi 
dissero, che alcuni gtorni prima avevaoo fatta stragge di ana 
diagraziata gr^ge. In quel tempi qneati nemici ri abbonduio, 
ed i pastori Bono assai poveri per non dover far spe«ao eoonomia 
di alimento con i loro compagni caetodi. 

Al far deir alba fui fuor del bosco, ed iacominciai a saJire la 
parte nnda della montsgna. I primi strati, che compariscono 
fiono alqnanto incUnati all' orizonte. La'tnontagna tiuiscc ia nna 
cresta di malagevolissimo accesBO. Per essa avanzandosi verso la 
inontagna di Pagliara, i strati incominciuno ad iocliDarsi, ed in 
fine divengODo quasi orizotitali. Colla stessa iucliuazione che 
tiniscono alia montagna di Vado, ricomiuciano in quella dell' Isola, 
nulla quale pero subitamente tornano ad eBsere rerticali. Tornando 
indietro paseai alia montagna detta delle Trf T&rri, la quale, come 
quella di Vado dalla part« meridiouale olTre iia' ottimo pascolo, ma 
doll' opposta e un vero sfasciumc. Dalla cima di qtiesta si oaserra 
11 lata di Monte Como che guarda S.E., e ta stratificazione di esso 
disposta nella Eeguente manieiu. I strati piii bi^si, che si dis- 
tinguono Bono inclinati all' orizonte di circa 45 : quindi dell tntto 
orizontali, sopra i qnali immediatamente ne sorrastano dei per- 
pendicolari, e aopra di qnesti finalmente se ne veggono del quasi 
orizontali. Di fatti la cima di Coroo Grande termina in nn 
piccolo piano pochiasimo inclinato, come ho di sopra accennato. 
I^a pietra di cui e compOBta la montagna dolle Tre Torri & pure la 
Btessa deir altra, ed egli « qui d' avvertire, che in tutti qnesti 
monti, clie anno una base, o pedale comnoe con Monte Como, 
le Btratilicazione perfcttamente si rincontrano colla maggiorc 
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corriepoadenza nella istess' titezza, a Hrello, cioccho diiuoslra le 
primitive continuitft, e chc le immenae valH trapposlc sieco stato 
lavoro de secoli, e delle meteore. 

Seguitando il camiao, e ripigliaado poi la strada battuta passai 
per la piccolft terra dell' Isola, aotto cui paasa Magone, e mi avviai 
pel lotto del torrente detto RuzeI, dove eempre andando fra i gran 
macigni rotolnti, giuiiai alia montagna di Pagliara. Nel corao del 
fiumc tatto pieuo della solita pietra non pot«i ecorger altro, eke 
alcuui pizzi di spato calcarc Romboidale, ed alia Biuistra spoada 
UDO grosso banco di terra calcare rosza al tatto (creta jmluerulenia 
Tiutie Wallerii). Queeto torrente La formato nella moatagaa nn 
gran aqnarcio, o voragine cbismato il Foeso del tnal pasto, pel 
quale quh, e lA ai ti'ovano rarie caacate di acque vaghiBsimc a 
vedersi ; iic io potetti rcaisterc alia tcutnzione dl trapasaarue uoa, 
die Del alio eiupito si scoata dalla rupe, e serve di {wrtiera traa- 
porentc ad ntiii grotta. L'andar perd nioltu ]ter tnl foegato era 
egtialineiitfi iiicoiuo4io, e pericoloso, cd attraversatola dopo qualclic 
camino giuitai au di im' alCra voragine molto maggiore dell' 
auteeedcnte, e par oesa fornita di cascade, e getti di acqua, dei 
qnali nno va con tanto einpito, che ne' siioi minatiasimi spruEzi 
tutta 1' acqua i- ])ortato via dal vento. Qiiesta voragine e qucUa. 
eh" i- conoaciuta sotto il nome d' Infenio di S. Colomba. Qui 
osaervai gli efTetti straordinurj della cadnta de' gran massi di neve, 
che pooo aarebbero credibili, bc il fcnomeno non fosae parlante euI 
liiogo medesimo. 1 gran nio^i di neve, chc pcrdendo T equilibrio 
ai atoccano dall' altodella inontagua, ingroeaaQdoei per via, vanno 
giu con tanto fnrorc, clie achiantano tutti gli albcri, clie loro si 
trovano d' avauti, e comunicano tantu vlolenza alle eolonne di aria 
chc si spiugoDo d' avantj, die basta a far soffrire agli albert della 
parte oppoata la atcssa sventnra de' primi, colla sola naturale 
dificrenza, die dove qnelli rcstano proslenmti colla cinia in giii, 
gli altri rcatano achinntati e rotti nella loro natnrale sitnazione ; 
gl' Indigciii cbianiano tali fenomcni le Oravurt. II fragore che 
ai produce ^ orribile, od esse Calvolta ot^vupano Unto apozio, cbe 
arrivano a devastare delle int^re selve. Qucato fenomeno e stato 
osacrvato anche dal oelebre TA. de Sanssnre nei snoi Ttaggiptr le 
Alpi, 




I 
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Volendo fiaalmente visitare la moDta^na cho dioBB f Air- 
maoli, U mio camino fn diretto per la monta^a di IV»n vow il 
paeae dctto la Pttlra-eamela. La Montagns di Yam h aa nmo 
dclla catena grandc, ed b anita qaaGi ad aogolo ntto ooa Gmu 
fkrolo, Essa e qnasi tutta coverta di faggi e di qoene, • di bdla 
ptaterie, che sorgono su di un buon etrato di terra pingiis di onlot 
neriocio (Aumu« aha Wallerii). I Etrati verso la bHS Hbo iI teno 
della montagna sono qaasi rerticali, ma poi oomiiiaiuM ad 
inclinarsi, fiocht^ verso la cima aono inclinati sotto na aagolo di 
circa 40 gradi. Sormontata qnesta moDtagaa, e p—ndo pv mw 
Talle tntta arborata di fa^, b' iocomiDcia a risalire per ghtt^oe alb 
PieCra-camela, e gli etrati si vendono altcrnati da plain k 
pietra calcare ; e giauto a1 detto paese cui Como pieeel* m 
redono Ic sponde di dq toirente, cbe dalla monUgna VWB Ami, 
aver una spoiida di calcare, e 1' altra di pietra amwrilL' PiiMta 
iodi lu Pietra, e caminando sul lato Bettentrionale diCSinw pieeok 
Bi attraversa ona VaUe, cbe divide qnesta montagitt da qndb d' 
Iiitermeeoli ; e Be te rovine bobo i segTii di liitiehitA, qnciU 
imwfagna d' latenueaali lu moMia i nuigginrii Ma riflottciido 
dis iputt noBtngna ha ana baas debtde, e jUi KgBetU al' 
inginria dtUe aoqae, d team la oagioiie ddlo magstori rsvine. 
Qui fb Q tmnine dd mio peooso oandno ; e qui finalmeDte visitai 
la grotta della Vena delP oro. Nulla fni aoipreao pert in trovare 
ta TBce di OKI del ferro mineralinato in piriti giallognole e Incenti ; 
poich^ qneato e U ocxnane inganno del Tolgo. Tnttavolta per 
aocotamtene voDi Bottoporla a replicate analigt cbimicbe, dalle 
qnali non ebbi, cbe i oomponente delle piriti. Altro Inogo di 
■imile indicanoDe mi sarebbe reatato a viaitare, ma allots non fa 
reperibile, e boIo dopo il mio ritomo in Gitt& fiii RTrisato eaBeni gia 
rinveBDto. Non apero da qoeeto nulla di piil, nh in generale da' 
noatri Honti si poowmo qwrare riccheeze metallicbe. Qaali die 
rieno 1e miniere, non aembm ohe gli Appennini possoDO darci altro 
che ferro, giil conoscinto in diverai Inoghi, ma per rcBtringenDi 
Bolo ai Qoetri, potrebbero par esai dare riccheBse non iodiffnenti 
di altra specie, cio^ di legname di ogni specie, e di carbon foasile. 
I varj legni per costranone, e per contignazione, e per tatti gli 
altri nai delle case, nascono, e periscono su i nostri Monti, mentre 
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tanto quexta Provincia, qaanto tutto i) Regno dalla parte dell' 
Adriatico fa uso del lei^nnmc forastiero. 8e in alciini luoghi le 
atrade fosscro rotabilt, cd 11 fiiime Vomano ridotto a servire I0 
Stato, che danneggia, i Cantieri ]wtrebbero esserricchicoile^ami 
del Regno, e Unto denaro non si esportarebbc dalla Provincia per 
tavole, c travi di ogni specie, Sarebbe dunfjue un affare di calcolo 
il vedere qual' e il bisogno aonuo del Regno ])cr questo gencre, 
e quale sarebbe la ?peaa ncceasaria per profittare de' doni della 
Natnra ; e ci6 fatto si rilevercbbe forae ad cvideoza, che 
tomcrebbe conto il render traficabili quel hioghi. 

11 solo uso, cbc ora sc ne fa a quei boscbi, si riduce a poche 
tavole e travi di brevissima misura, ed a pochl lavori di legnaine, 
conoaciuti gcneralmente sotto il oomc di anhe, che nella loro 
rozzezza pur raeritano di eesere coneiileratc per 1' arte, e per la 
comoditi'i. Sono e^^se di varia mole ; e g1i usi comuni a cui Bono 
dcstiaate ei riducouo, a servir di madie per impastar il pane, ed 
allora hanno 1 piedi di oltre due palmi di altczza ; a conservar 
graiti, ed altri gcneri, ed allora eono di mnggiore capacity, e senza 
piedi, Sono lavorati con tale induatria, che non vi si fa uso n6 di 
chiodi DC di altri ferri, uh di colla ; e con tutto cio restano ben 
cuHtoditi dair acqna, cbe ail vi potesse cadere, ed anche dalla 
polvere. Pocbc caviglie di leguo servono a mantenerle. e qneste 
potendosi togliere a piacere, le arche si ridiicono ad un piccol fascio 
di tavole facilmente transjiortabili. Or tutto il m^ist^ro consiste 
nel fare e disporre le tavole per modo, che per mezzo di un' 
incavo longitudinale da una parte abbiano una ferma comuieBora 
fra loro, che aebbene di legno sottile sono pure di una straordinuria 
fermezza. Queate, ed alcune poche grosaolaue opcre al torno eono 
intanto i soli lavori di que' poveri Montagnari, cui s^ solo fosaero 
un poco migliorate le strade, potrebbcro ritrarre maggiori profitti 
dalla toro sitnazione. 

Per dare termine intanto a questa ormai Innga lettera, aggiungo 
Boio, che se non vi ho parlato punto di Botanica, ^ perch^ poco 
conoBco queata acienza ; ma il paragone aemplice, che ho potuto 
fare, non mi ha fatto rilevare positive difTereuze colle altre piante 
volgari nella parte inferiore della Provincia. 

In quanto al Regno animale potete pare immaginare, ohe qnl 
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